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CHAPTER I. 


HE story I have to tell begins where 
most stories leave off. But I do not 
profess, on that account, that mine will be 
anything particularly new. Oh, no. All 
things that are true are old—old as life and 
love and death. And, moreover, if my story 
is not a new one, it cannot boast, either, of 
being uncommon. 

Most of us who have reached manhood, er 
womanhood, could recall something like it 
in our experience, I dare say; and, whether 
we can or not, be sure the story is being 
acted out in some daily lives around us, 
though the perception of it may be withheld 
from our eyes, too careless, and too unloving 
to pierce beneath the surface. 

Many stories (I own I have a weakness 
for them), not content with conducting the 
hero and heroine safely to the smiling shores 
of matrimony, solicitously preside over their 
landing in that pleasant region, and gratify 
their readers with delicious glimpses of the 
young couple’s bliss in Paradise regained. 
Others, more guarded, and, it may be, with 
a sadder perception of the realities of life 
(not a truer one, on that account, let us 
hope), having smoothed away the obstacles 
that had hindered the course of true love, 
and put the possibility of happiness within 
the reach of the lovers, pause there, and 
leave each reader to supply, out of his own 
capabilities, such a share of imagined bliss as 
may seem fitting to him. 

My story begins where these last leave 
off—not with a marriage, but a betrothal; 
for Dr. Arthur Sidney was the accepted 
lover of Katharine Esdaile, and they were to 
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be married as soon as arrangements could be 
made for that event. 

Though, on the day I am going to speak 
of, the time was not actually fixed for the 
marriage, the small circumstances and little 
events of daily life were all slowly arranging 
themselves, and teading steadily to that con- 
summation. Then why, under this general- 
ly considered fortunate condition of things, 
does Dr. Sidney stand with his back to the 
fire in his handsome library, and look out of 
the window opposite with so obvious a 
cloud of discontent and perplexity upon his 
face ? 

He is not alone. A lady sits in an arm- 
chair near him on the hearth-rug, and Dr. 
Sidney and this lady bear a resemblance to 
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each other sufficiently striking to cause most 
people to guess their relationship of brother 
and sister at a glance. Both are very hand- 
some, the gentleman in particular, and both 
are past their first youth. 

‘*'Yes,’? Mrs. Mildmay says, breaking a 
rather uncorafortable silence, ‘‘ she has her 
faults—who has not? But she’s a noble- 
hearted girl; and, Arthur, dear, I am quite 
certain she adores you.” 

‘‘Adores! fiddlesticks!’’ returns Dr. Sid- 
ney, very impatiently. ‘‘ I don’t want to be 
adored. Katharine shocks me by the most 
childish and absurd behavior, and you tell 
me she adores me. If that is adoration, 
Margaret, I can only say that to be adored 
is very inconvenient and embarrassing.”’ 

‘* Poor thing! She has such keen feel- 
ings,’”’ began Mrs. Mildmay, when he broke 
in again :— 

‘* Nothing I dread and dislike so much as 
feelings. A woman with feelings! The 
greatest bore imaginable.” 

He looked so gravely in earnest, that Mrs. 
Mildmay could not forbear a little smile, 
though the next moment she added, half 
sadly :— 


“Indeed, yes, to the possessor. Poor 


Katharine! poor, little eager heart! full of 


high fancies and impossible dreams. Ah, 
Arthur, you cannot have the love of a woman 
like that without being made into a hero, 
whether you will or not.” 

“‘ High fancies and impossible dreams! ” 
repeated Dr. Sidney, looking quite startled. 
‘* Margaret, you know I have the greatest 
respect for your opinion. If you think Miss 
Esdaile given to these, I fear our chances of 
happiness will be of the very slenderest de- 
scription. A dreaming, fanciful wife would 
not suit me at all, and is not in the least 
what I look for in marrying.” 

‘*What do you look for? ” 

‘What every man looks for, I presume,— 
an agreeable, sensible companion; an effi- 
cient and graceful mistress of his household; 
a—a—in short, Margaret, you have always 
been my idea of a model wife. I want 
Katharine to be to me what you are te your 
husband.’’ 

‘¢ Indeed!’ was on Mrs. Mildmay’s lips; 
but she checked the exclamation, and only 
said :— 

‘¢T think you would have all these in Miss 
Esdaile, if you would put up with love into 
the bargain.”’ 


*¢ On the contrary, it seems to me I should 
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not have any of them, merely because Kath- 
arine chooses to honor me with an affection 
that interferes with her performance of any 
one of them. Margaret, just imagine me 
with a wife in perpetual tears over imaginary 
slights and wrongs; or, with aWady at the 
head of my table showing such unwomanly, © 
unbecoming temper as Miss Esdaile did yes- 
terday. Good heavens! ”’ 

‘Tt was wrong, I allow. But, Arthur, you 
did call it forth.” 

**So you told me before. But, if Miss Es- 
daile persists in investing me with every 
sort of human excellence, and a great many 
that are quite superhuman, and feels ag- 
grieved whenever I fail to act up to her 
idea, that’s not my fault. I don’t want her 
to perch me up on that pinnacle of impossi- 
ble virtue. I want to stand with her for 
what I am, a man like other men, not a 
demi-god.”’ 

‘‘A man like other men!” Yes; the words 
fell glibly eneugh off Dr. Sidney’s lips. 
Hearing him, you might almost have imag- 
ined that he thought of himself humbly, as 
one like many others; only you would have 
been very much mistaken. He wanted to 
stand for no more than he was with her. 
Perhaps so; but then he thought that what 
he was was enough to satisfy the best of 
created women. _ 

‘‘A man like other men!’’ Mrs. Mildmay 
looked up very lovingly at her brother’s 
stately figure, and handsome, patrician face. 
‘“*T scarcely wonder that Katharine cannot 
think of you in that light. Arthur, do you 
really wish to be no more to the woman you 

? ” 

‘¢ I wish, and expect, that my wife should 
prefer me to other men, of course. I want 
the sensible affection of a sensible woman, 
which, voung as she is, I took Katharine to 
be. But fancies and dreams, pshaw! ”’ 

And Dr. Sidney removed his hands from 
under the skirts of his coat, to thrust them 
far down into his pockets, supreme scorn 
curling his handsome lip. 

‘‘T will held my tongue,” said Mrs. Mild- 
may, rising; ‘“‘ for I see I am injuring, not 
serving, Katharine’s cause. But, oh, Arthur, 
don’t let anything come between you two to 
separate you! I cannot but think that the 
possibility of great happiness is offered you 
in a union with Miss Esdaile.”’ 

“‘ Possibility, perhaps—decidedly not prob- 
ability, if things are to go on as they have 
done for the last week, returned Dr. Sidney, 
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gloomily. ‘‘And, moreover, I assure you, 
Margaret, I have no intention of playing 
shuttlecock to the battledore of any woman’s 
fancies, let her be Miss Esdaile or any one 
else. 

Mrs. Mildmay said no more. She saw she 
was, as she said, doing harm; but she sighed 
a little as she turned away, and left her 
brother alone with his dignity, on his mas- 
culine stronghold of the hearth-rug. 


CHAPTER II. 


T was the old story, acted out by scores 
of people, in scores of fashions, but the 
same thing still. Neither party content to 
receive humbly, and thankfully, the great 
gift of love from the other, as love; both 
insisting on being loved in their own fash- 
ion, and according to their own ideas. Dr. 
Sidney’s fashion was a very calm and digni- 
fied, not to say a very cold one; but it was 
generous, unexacting, and not the less 
likely to be lasting, because it was so free 
from most of the elements of passion. 

Dr. Sidney had arrived at the age of forty 
unmarried, and without ever having been in 
love. The one fact was by no means a 
necessary consequence of the other, as we 
all know; but, up to this nearly mature age, 
marriage had been simply an impossibility 
forhim. For, though of good family, he was 
not rich. He was a surgeon in a cavalry 
regiment, whose mess was noted through- 
out the service, and whose general character 
for the extravagant habits of its officers 
required some means from all who entered 
it. Matrimony was an expensive luxury, 
forbidden to most of them, certainly te Dr. 
Sidney, if he had ever thought about it; 
which, as far as I am aware, he never had. 

But the death of a relative suddenly en- 
dowed Dr. Sidney with wealth. He had 
retired from the army, and established him- 


self asa country gentleman in the immediate 


neighborhood of his brother-in-law, General 
Mildmay, a large landed proprietor in one of 
the fairest of our counties. 

But bachelorhood, under these altered cir- 
cumstances, had disagreeables hitherto un- 
known to Dr. Sidney; and, after maturely 
considering the matter, he came one day to 
the conclusion that a wife would, probably, 
be less inconvenient to him than the want of 
ne, and that, therefore, he had better lose 
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no time in supplying himself with the desired 
article for domestic use. 

Till this minute, I believe, he had never 
imagined to himself the woman he would 
care to marry. He did not dislike women; 
on the contrary, he rather liked them—in 
their preper places, as he would have said. 

Whenever I hear people professing to like 
dogs and cats and other animals in their 
proper places, I feel to a certainty that their 
proper place, in that person’s estimation, is 
somewhere where he or she is not. It 
would be unfair, however, to infer quite as 
much as this of Dr. Sidney’s feelings with 
regard te the feminine portion of humanity. 
All I will say is, that he was not an enthusi- 
ast in his appreciation of it. 

But when he did set himself to consider. 
the kind of a lady whom it would please him 
to see presiding at his table and at the head 
of his household, his mind’s eye instantly 
reflected the image of his sister, Mrs. Mild- 
may, a lady of thirty-five, handsome, grace- 
ful, perfect in manner, yielding in temper, 
quiet, gentle, and kind. 

That was what he wanted. He had a sort 
of mild, unexpressed contempt for girls. 
His wife must be a woman, sensible and dig- 
nified. This was the idea with which Dr. 
Sidney entered upon the fulfilment of his 
purpose, and it maintained its hold very 
steadily, too; till, ome day, the airily sweet 
tones of quite a girl’s voice fell upon his ear, 
and when he had turned and contemplated 


_ for a few minutes the face of its owner, 


somehow that idea began to waver and grow 
dim; and, before five more had elapsed, the 
image of the demure lady of thirty-five had 
faded quite away like a dream, or like a pic- 
ture in a magic lantern, let us say. 

Beyond all doubt, Katharine Esdaile was 
a very lovely girl; and, at nineteen, had a 
sort of sweet, airy stateliness about her that 
was very captivating in Dr. Sidney’s eyes. 
If you have ever seen Gainsborough’s por- 
trait of Lord Lynedoch’s fair young wife, I 
need not describe Miss Esdaile. She always 
reminded me of that picture. She had the 
same slender, high-bred perfection of form, 
the same delicate, rial grace pervading it, 
and—ah! yes, the same temperament that 
looks out of those lovely, deep-brown eyes; 
the same expression, half proud, half tender, 
that dwells on those dewy, scarlet lips. 

‘“* A very pretty, ladylike girl,”? was Dr. 
Sidney’s thought. Aloud, he said to an 
acquaintance near him:— 
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‘*Who is that young lady, speaking to Mr. 
Danvers ? ” 

‘“‘The one with the silver bees, or beetles, 
on her head ?” 

‘* No, the one in yellow, with all that mass 
of tropical vegetation round ‘her forehead— 
really, it looks like that.” 

“Oh! that one,” said the acquaintance, 
laughing alittle; ‘“‘ that’s my daughter Kitty. 
I forgot you don’t knowher. She only came 
home a few days ago.”’ 

‘*¢ Pray allow me the pleasure of an intro- 
duction,’’ Dr. Sidney said; and Mr. Esdaile 
was by no means inclined to deprive him of 
it, though he did not forget to tell Miss Es- 
daile of the ‘‘ tropical vegetation,” when 
occasion served. 

Thus began the acquaintance that was 
destined to bring forth an engagement be- 
tween the pair. On Dr. Sidney’s part, it 
actually commenced with that end in view, 
if, as he said to himself, the young lady 
should bear out, on a further acquaintance, 
his preconceived ideas of a wife’s qualifica- 
tions. 

He said that himself; but my own impres- 
sion is, that his fancy was taken so hope- 
lessly captive by Miss Esdaile’s loveliness 
and charming manners, that if he ever 
really did ask himself whether she was all he 
wanted in a wife, he never paused to answer 
the question, but preferred taking the fact 
for granted. 

This way of proceeding was not at all 
what one would have expected from a man 
of Dr. Sidney’s stamp. No; he is not acting 
in character. I am quite aware of that; but 
then, he is acting as I see persons around 
me constantly do act—very much out of 
what we most dogmatically assert to be their 
character. 

Up to the time of Dr. Sidney’s acceptance 
by Miss Esdaile, his wooing had been of a 
very prosperous and uneventful description; 
too much so, perhaps, for its ultimate well- 
being. Iam inclined to think that a few 
hindrances and little perplexities in the 
course ef love, are often necessary to its 
healthy growth and development, as a system 
of judicious discipline to a spoiled child. 

One would scarcely look at Dr. Sidney, or 
know him only in the calm intercourse of 
society, without feeling that he was a man 
extremely unlikely to woo any woman in 
vain. In addition to his very handsome 
person, he was clever, sensible, of agreea- 
ble, if somewhat stately manners, and was 


altogether that order of man, whose special 
notice is, in itself, a subtle flattery. 

And so it came to pass, that, though he 
was twice her age, perhaps all the more 
readily because he was twice her age, poor 
Katharine Esdaile gave her warm, young 
heart into the calm keeping of Dr. Sidney; 
and, for a few delicious weeks, thought her- 
self the happiest and most honored of 
women. 

How she did love him; nay, as Mrs. Mild- 
may had said, how she did adore him! And 
how, without intention, even without con- 
sciousness, he was continually slighting, 
wounding, bruising that eager, passionate, 
young love. And then there followed, nat- 
urally, tears and the anguish of hurt feeling, 
which, at first, Dr. Sidney, with inward dis- 
pleasure, but trying, too, to be patient and 
kind, partly rebuked, partly caressed into 
smiles and sunshine. 

But, alas! again and again the clouds 
gathered, till Dr. Sidney, exasperated at 
perceiving the effect, without, in almost any 
instance, being able to define the cause, too 
often tried the force of rebuke, while alto- 
gether omitting the caress. Then came 
indignation, very often sullenness, too, 
which Dr. Sidney regarded with quiet scorn, 
and would not even deign to notice by word 
or look. 

So that, at the time my story opens, things 
were going on very unhappily for the en- 
gaged pair, and Mrs. Mildmay, who dearly 
loved her brother, and whose pet young 


‘friend Miss Esdaile had long been, ventured 


on that attempt to smooth matters between 
the two which is recorded in the first chap- 
ter. It was signally unsuccessful, as we 
have seen, and the only wisdom that Mrs. 
Mildmay displayed on the occasion, was in 
her quick perception of the fact that she was 
doing harm rather than good by her advo- 
cacy, and her consequent speedy withdrawal 
from the position of pleader. 

Left alone, Dr. Sidney quietly maintained 
his position before the fire—for that attitude 
seems to be conducive to reflection in the 
masculine mind—intending, now his sister 
was gone, seriously to consider his present 
position and future prospects with Miss Es- 
daile, and come to a definite conclusion on 
the wisest course of action. 

Have you ever proposed a subject for 
thoughtful consideration to yourself, and sat 
quietly down, determined to consider it in 
all its bearings? I don’t doubt that you 
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have, and I don’t doubt, either, that five 
times out of every six when you have done 
so, you have not succeeded in considering 
that subject at all. It eluded your grasp at 
every turn; it flickered and danced and 
faded before your mental vision in a manner 
perfectly bewildering and perplexing; trifles, 
incongruous and unworthy, thrust them- 
selves before it and hid it from view, till, in 
exasperation and despair, you give up the 
contest and abandon the ficld. 

This trying condition was Dr. Sidney’s at 
this moment. 

He could no more fix his mind on the im- 
portant consideration of his future prospects, 
than he could prevent it from wandering 
off to that disfiguring spot of ink on the rich 
blue carpet, the nice arrangement of the 
silky curls on the back of the black retriever 
at his feet, or other trifles of the like im- 
portance. 

“It’s of no use,’ he muttered, at last. 
‘*T’ll not try to think any more about it just 
now. How goes the time, I wonder?” 

He drew out his watch, and, in that slight 
act, one of those unheeded trifles that have 
so large an influence on all lives, exercised 
an important one on Dr. Sidney’s. 

His eyes, then, as he drew out his watch, 
rested for a second upon the chain attached 
to it; and, straightway, all his thoughts 
drifted into a channel very contrary to the 
one in which they had been laboring all the 
morning. 

The chain was made of Katharine Es- 
daile’s hair; and, as he slowly drew the fine, 
dark cord backwards and forwards through 
his fingers, his thoughts flew back to the 
day, not long since, when she had given it 
to him. 

Her pretty, hesitating words on that occa- 
sion, the shy, upward look, as she stood 


before him on that very spot, and fastened “ 


the little gift to his button-hole, the tremu- 
lousness of the little, busy hands, and the 
feeling in his own heart towards her, when, 
as she finished, he lifted up the lovely, 
bashful face, and kissed it gently,—all these 
things came stealing back upon his memory; 
and, somehow, his heart softened indescrib- 
ably towards the object of his recent dis- 
pleasure as they did so. 

‘* She is scarcely more than a child, after 
all,’ he reflected; ‘‘ and a very sweet one, 
too. I must have patience with her. I 
think I'll go up to The Willows now. I dare 
say the poor thing is fretting herself ill after 
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the scene of yesterday. And though I do: 
hate tears and swollen eyes most cordially, 
it is pleasant to know that I can always re- 
store the smiles as soon as I like.” 


CHAPTER III. 


NDER the influence of these softening 
recollections, Dr. Sidney mounted his 
horse, and, as he rode quietly along, through 
pleasant scenery, and calm sunshine, he 
arranged in his mind the mingled remon- 
strance and gentle reasoning which he would 
employ in the coming interview with his- 
wayward love, and even the gracious for- 
giveness he was finally to extend to her. 
He pictured her to himself, sitting forlorn 
and grieving in the pleasant, old-fashioned 
drawing-room at The Willows, or wandering 
dejectedly among the trees in the grounds, 
as he had more than once before found her, 
after a similar misunderstanding to the 
present; and involuntarily quickened his 
horse’s pace, in order that he might hasten 
the moment of his forgiveness, and, in con- 
sequence, Miss Esdaile’s restoration to 
happiness. 

When he alighted at The Willows, to his 
hasty question:— 

‘‘Miss Esdaile at-home?” the answer 
came, as he expected:— 

‘¢ Yes, sir; in the drawing-room.” 

‘* That will do, Smart. Wll find my own 
way,” and he walked eff in the direction he 
knew quite well. 

He never doubted to find Miss Esdaile - 
alone. Society was sufficiently limited in 
the neighberhood to make callers rare; and, 
therefore, when, as he laid his hand on the 
knob of the door, the deep tones of a man’s 
voice reached his ears, Dr. Sidney felt 
astonished. 

Miss Esdaile was seated at a small table, 
engaged on one of the countless pretty fri- 
volities of feminine occupation, I do not 
know exactly which, nor does-it matter; but 
she looked very pretty, and—could Dr. Sid- 
ney believe his eyes ?—actually very happy 
and amused, as she talked and laughed to 
the gentleman who lounged easily in the 
chair beside her. 

Dr. Sidney was above being adored; he 
dreaded feelings, and hated tears. So he 
himself declared, as we have seen. Then 
how was it that he instantly felt aggrieved, 
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when, on perceiving his entrance, Miss 
Esdaile arose, and, without any of these 
objectionable states of being, gave him her 
hand, and then resumed her seat, saying, 
composedly :— 

‘*T think you know Major Trevor ?”’ 

Dr. Sidney did know Major Trevor; and, 
as he disliked him most cordially, the usual 
stateliness of his manner received an extra 
infusien of dignity that rendered it suffi- 
ciently repelling. 

‘‘Warm day,’’ said Major Trevor, good- 
naturedly ignoring this. 

““T beg pardon,”’ said Dr. Sidney, as if he 
had failed to catch an observation of great 
importance. 

*‘Oh, nothing. I only remarked that the 
day was warm.”’ 

Dr. Sidney bowed, and conversation be- 
tween the two men was hopelessly at an 
end. 

Then Miss Esdaile’s sweet voice chimed 
in, but though talk of a light and laughing 
description flowed easily enough between 
her and the major, Dr. Sidney was silent and 
abstracted. In fact, he was laboring under 


that sense of discomfiture and defeat which 
we all experience, when, having beferehand 


decided on a certain course of action, on the 
assumption that the conduct of another will 
be such and such, we suddenly awake to the 
conviction that our line of operations has 
been based upon grounds that have no ex- 
istence in facts. 

On his preconceived ideas that Miss Es- 
daile was pining to be consoled and forgiven, 
Dr. Sidney had resolved to be soothing and 
forgiving; and here was the lady, apparent- 
ly unconscious of having offended—certainly 
in no need of being consoled. Probably 
most of us have at one time or another ex- 
perienced feelings of dislike toward some 
particular individual, which nothing we 
know of him or her, nor anything we could 
define in them, was at all sufficient to justi- 
fy. This was the feeling Dr. Sidney enter- 
tained towards Major Trevor. That unlucky 
person could neither sit, stand, speak, or be 
silent, without giving an offence to him. 
Judge, then, with what feelings he saw the 
beautiful lady of his love prattling sweetly 
to this obnoxious major of dragoons, looking 
at him with kind, beautiful eyes; and, in 
short, being as charming and winning for 
the major’s benefit as a little lady could be. 

“Did you walk over?” inquired Miss 
Esdaile, presently, of her silent lover. 
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‘“*No. My horse is here; will you ride to- 
day?”’ 

“T intend doing so. Indeed, I am only 
waiting for Mrs. Grant to appear. We 
thought of trying to make a call at the 
Hursts, and Major Trevor is good-natured 
enough to act as our cavalier in the expedi- 
tion, as neither Mrs. Grant nor I are quite 
clear as to the road. It’s of no use to ask 
you to join us, for I think you don’t visit the 
Hursts.”’ 

‘“‘T have not done so, hitherto,” he an- 
swered, slowly; and then, stung by some- 
thing in her expression, he added, “ But, 
Katharine, there is no need to look alarmed. 
I have not the slightest intention of doing so 
in future, either.” 

‘“‘Well, then,” said Miss Esdaile, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘if you will both excuse me, I think 
T’ll run away and put on my habit, fer Mrs. 
Grant can’t endure waiting, and she will be 
here in a few minutes now. Have you seen 
papa, Dr. Sidney, or my aunt? They are 
both somewhere abeut. Good-by, then, if I 
don’t see you when I return. Won’t you 
stay to dinner? Papa will be much disap- 
pointed.” 

And, airily indifferent on her own account 
whether he went or stayed, Miss Esdaile 
withdrew from the apartment. 

Dr. Sidney was so astounded that he had, 
actually, for a few minutes, no capacity for 
entertaining any other feeling. He stood 
immovable in the place where she left him, 
staring stupidly at the door by which she had 
disappeared, and might have stood so much 
longer, had not the voice of Major Trevor 
sounded in his ears. 

Beautiful girl, Miss Esdaile.” 

Extreme wrath came to the relief of Dr. 
Sidney, but it utterly overpowered his usual 
stately politeness. 

‘* Major Trevor,’”’ he said, ‘I am aware 
that any particular delicacy of perception is 
not to be expected from you; but I should 
have thought that even your obtuseness 
could not have failed to perceive the singular 
impropriety of such a remark upon the lady 
whe has just left the room, from you te 
me.”’ 

The major, who, to do him justice, was 
quite ignorant of the relation in which Miss 
Esdaile and Dr. Sidney stood to each other, 
being but a very recent arrival in the neigh- 
borhood, stared in broad surprise; but, before 
his astonishment found vent in words, which 
might not have been of a nature to make 
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matters smoother. the door opened, and 
Miss Esdaile came in, accompanied by Mrs. 
Grant. 

A few minutes after, they were all stand- 
ing on the broad steps under the old portico, 
while the horses were being led up; and, as 
Dr. Sidney assisted Mrs. Grant into her sad- 
die, he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
assiduous major perform the same service 
for Miss Esdaile, with great deftness’ and 


grace. 


CHAPTER IV. 


D"; SIDNEY returned to his own house 

in a very unwonted frame of mind. 
Miss Esdaile had, hitherto, during their 
brief engagement, shown herself so utterly 
dependent upon his smiles or frowns, that 
her careless indifference to both this morn- 
ing, filled him with amazement and wrath. 

Dr. Sidney had declared he did not want 
to be ‘‘adored;”? but, in fact, his nature 
craved the most exclusive and utter devotion 
that it is in the power of one human being 
to render another. Only, he was no more 
alive to this little trait in his own nature, 
than many another among us may be of the 
latent strength and weakness, vice and 
virtue, of our own complex hearts, which 
circumstances have never developed. 

He tried to dismiss the memory of the 
morning scene from his mind, and to settle 
down to the quiet enjoyment of a favorite 
pursuit; but his thoughts would wander 
away, in spite of himself, to that riding 
party, following them on the breezy heath, 
and dewn into the alternate sunlight and 
shadow of the sweet woodland path they 
must pass to reach their journey’s end. . His 
fancy pictured, with exasperating vividness, 
all the impertinent assiduities ef the major, 
and Miss Esdaile’s pretty acceptance of the 
same, till, with what was in him a perfectly 
unprecedented overflow of temper, he flung 
his book to the other end of the room, and 
himself into the garden, where he endeavored 
to recover something like equanimity, under 
the soothing influence of a cigar. 

And presently, as Dr. Sidney was really 
both a generous and sensible man, he tried 
to be magnanimous—to say to himself that 
he certainly had not been altogether kind to 
his sensitive little lady-love, on the occasion 
of their recent misunderstanding. It was, 
after all, but a fair retaliation on her part; 
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very likely now repented of. Ah! if he 
could but see her at this instant. Doubtless 
she was indifferent enough to all the inani- 
ties and impertinent admiration that 
donkey, Trevor.”’ 

But when Major Trevor took up position 
once more on the ground of Dr. Sidney’s 
fancy, all magnanimity fled the field; he was 
a great deal more in love than he was at all 
aware of, and it is extremely difficult for a 
gentleman in that condition to be magnani- 


mous, or even just. 


Ah, no; for, during the next few days, 
while Miss Esdaile was faultless, serene, 
composed, and charming, Dr. Sidney felt 
himself, to his own infinite vexation, prone 
to take offence, exacting, capricious, and 
unreasonable. He was obliged to own, too, 
that Miss Esdaile’s perfectly kind, but un- 
demonstrative bearing towards him, during 
these few days, was that which he had de- 
clared to his sister he most admired and 
desired in the future mistress of his family. 
Then, how was it that this pattern demeanor 
failed to satisfy now, and was, moreover, 
continually wounding and exasperating him 
by its nameless deficiencies? In fact, Dr. 
Sidney owned to himself, at last, that Miss 
Esdaile might now be irreproachable, only 
she was not the Katharine he had loved. 

While he continued in this uncomfortable 
frame of mind, a certain cloudless summer 
morning arrived, on which it had been de- 
cided, some time previously, that an excur- 
sion to a point of interest in the neigh- 
borhood should be made. A rather numerous 
party was to assemble at The Willows, 
preparatory to starting, and never had Dr. 
Sidney been more conscious of the beauty 
and charm of its young mistress, than when, 
as he entered the drawing-room, he saw her 
in the midst of a smiling, murmuring group 
there assembled. 

But, ah! where were now the smile and 
blush, beautifully shy and tender, that had 
been wont to greet his entrance into Miss 
Esdaile’s presence? Once he had been 
almost tempted to rebuke this manifestation 
of feeling, as too demonstrative for his fas- 
tidious taste. Now, when she gave him her 
hand, kindly indeed, smiling the while, Dr. 
Sidney turned away with gall and bitterness 
in his heart; for did she not, the next in- 
stant, bestow the self-same greeting upon 
Major Trevor, who followed him into the 
room ? 

Up to this time he had forborne any 
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expression of his state of mind. His pride 
and dignity both rose in arms to combat his 
love; but, on this particular morning, love 
was, for at least a season, victorious, and Dr. 
Sidney was not only really and visibly dis- 
pleased, but really and visibly jealous. 

It may be supposed that Major Trevor, 
without being more vindictive than the 
general race of mankind, had neither for- 
given nor forgotten Dr. Sidney’s reply to 
his not ill-intended remark on the subject of 
Miss Esdaile’s beauty; and, therefore, it 
perhaps occurred to him that the safest, and 
not the least pleasant means of revenge, was 
opened to him through that lady herself. 
At any rate, it is certain that on this morn- 
ing, he contrived, almost, as Dr. Sidney 
thought, with Miss Esdaile’s concurrence, to 
monopolize the largest share of her aitention 
and conversation. 

Dr. Sidney’s pride would not, indeed, 
suffer him to contest this honor with any 
one, far less with Major Trevor; but when, 
after lunching in the shade of the ruins 
which had formed the object of the journey, 
the party rose, and separated into twos and 
threes, after the manner of similar parties, 
with a previous engagement to assemble 
again on the banks of a lake, at about a 
mile’s distance, Dr. Sidney was certainly 
guilty of a ruse to secure to himself the sole 
society of Miss Esdaile during the walk. 
He, moreover, took instant advantage of the 
same to say, with a glance of supreme dis- 
dain at the slowly disappearing form of the 
offending major:— 

** How long, may I ask, has that person 
been privileged to pass his mornings in your 
drawing-room, and his spare time at your 
side ? ”’ 

‘*What person?’ inquired Miss Esdaile, 
looking charmingly unconscious. ‘*Oh, you 
mean Major Trevor (he is a major, is he 
not?) Ah, I know that you de not like 
him ”—— 

“*T do not; and, as it seems you are aware 
of the fact, I own I am not the less surprised 
to see him on terms of apparent intimacy at 
your house.” 

‘‘Would it not be more to the purpose if 
you were to tell papa that you don’t fancy 
Major Trevor?” said Miss Esdaile, quite 
simply. ‘It is he who has {he power of 
receiving or not receiving guests in his own 
house, not I; and, as papa is easy and good- 
natured, it is possible he may gratify you in 
a matter, where I certainly should not. 
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Was it possible? Was this cool, defiant 


but perfectly polite yeung lady, who looked 
composedly into the astounded countenance 
of her lover, was this the passionate, loving, 
timid Katharine Esdaile, who shrank and 
trembled before the slightest displeasure in 
the glance of those cool, handsome, gray 
eyes, whese ominous lightning she now 
braved so carelessly ? 

Ah, Dr. Sidney, that was a dangerous 
confidence you bestowed on Mrs. Mildmay, 
who, if a loving sister, was no less a thorough 
woman. But Dr. Sidney, as we have seen, 
knew very little about women, and it never 
occurred to him to connect the two facts of 
his betrothed’s changed demeanor, and his. 
own unwise frankness to his sister. 

He looked at Miss Esdaile with astonish- 
ment, therefore, but also with indignation, 
as he said:— 

‘* Then, if I request you, on what I con- 
sider sufficient grounds, to relinquish all but 
the slightest acquaintance with Major Trev- 
or,am I to understand, Miss Esdaile, that 
you decline to comply with my request ? ” 

‘1 do decline, most distinctly. I don’t 
acknowledge your right, as yet, Dr. Sidney, 
to choose my friends for me.”’ 

‘* Take care, lest you should not be called 
upon to acknowledge it in future, either, 
Katharine.” 

In his anger, he did not, I think, exactly 
estimate the meaning of these words. They 
could have but one answer, and they got that 
instantly. 

‘¢T decline to acknowledge it now, or at 
any future time,” said Miss Esdaile, with 
flashing eyes. ‘It is time all this should 
cease, Dr. Sidney. I begin to think our en- 
gagement wasa mistake. The soonerit is at 
an end the better.”’ 

“Tf you can really say that, Kathar- 
ine ’’——he began. 

‘“*T can!’’? Miss Esdaile burst in, impetu- 
ously. 

‘“So be it, then,’’ he answered, steadily; 
and his voice, no longer angry or reproach- 
ful, sounded in her ears like the very knell 
of happiness. 

Neither of them had meant it to come to 
this, of course; and if both were too angry 
to be able to realize all the drear conse- 
quences those few ill-considered words would 
entail, each felt a sense of the pain, dor- 
mant, as yet, but, nevertheless, abiding its 
time to start up in awful life and intensity. 
They went on in utter silence along the 
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quiet forest path, now threading the solemn 
mystery of shadow in some deep green dell, 
new winding out again into the lustrous 
sunshine, neither conscious of much be- 
yond what seemed a silence impossible to 
be broken, and a pathway that appeared in- 
terminable, so interminable, that, after a 
while, Dr. Sidney stood still, and forced 
himself to say:— 

‘“‘T fear we have missed the right track.” 

Miss Esdaile paused. She looked forward 
along the path they were pursuing into what 
seemed, not, indeed, an outlet, but the deep 
green mystery of the very heart of the for- 
est, then backward en the mingled sunlight 
and shadow of the track they had —- and 
she said:— 

“Indeed! ” 

‘‘ The lake is not, as far as I semeiiien, 
more than a mile from the ruin. We have 
walked twice that distance, and I do not see 
that we are any nearer the open. I think 
we had better try this path to the left. You 
are not tired; I hope ?”’ 

‘* Not at all, thank you.” 

No more was said on either side. They 
tried the path to the left, they tried one to 
the right, and, finally, they tried a middle 
one, but none of these paths did anything 
but apparently lead them ever deeper and 
farther into the wood. On and on, under 
the dense shadow of the arching trees, 
through the fragrance of the summer air, 
heavy with the perfume of the scented pines, 
and drowsy with the hum of countless in- 
sects, with anger dying out of her heart, and 
bitter pain, each moment swelling higher 
and higher, Miss Esdaile followed Dr. Sid- 
ney’s steps, tired, faint, and sick at heart. 
Through all the years of her life to come, 
she remembered that summer day’s walk, 
and the peculiar fragrance of the heated 
pines was sufficient to recall it any time. 

At last it was ended; at last the under- 
wood grew scantier, the trees fewer and far- 
ther between, and in a few minutes they 
stood on the borders of the wood, and looked 
down on the broad lake, on the bank of 
which it had been agreed the party were to 
reassemble, and across which they were to 
be ferried to meet the carriages, sent round 
to the other side in the fore part of the day. 
But no party, ne living thing was visible; 
nothing but the quiet lake, with the water 
rippling to its wooded banks, and lapping 
among the stones on its margin, the broad 
summer sky above it, and the white shadows 
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of the few clouds reflected far, far down in 
its silent depths. 

The position would have been an awkward 
ene under any circumstances; in the partic- 
ular case in question, it was doubly so. Dr. 
Sidney glanced at Miss Esdaile’s weary face, 
and said, with an effort to disguise the lurk- 
ing tenderness in his tone:— 

‘* Let me find you a seat, while I walk 
along the bank, and reconnoitre. I think 
there is a boat-house farther along. They 
would very likely imagine we had missed our 
way, but if there is a boat on this side, we 
could follow them across.”’ 

She let him choose her a seat a little shel- 
tered from the hot afternoon sun, and sank 
down on it in silence, while he departed 
in quest. In a few minutes he returned, 
saying :— 

‘¢ T find there is a boat, but it is not alto- 
gether fit for a lady; it has been long out of 
use, evidently. Would you rather wait till 
they send back for us—as, ef course, they 
will do—or do you prefer to put across at 
once ?” 

‘“‘Whichever Dr. Sidney thought was the 
most advisable,’ Miss Esdaile answered, 
coldly, turning her face away, lest he should 
see the tears that had flowed fast and bitter- 
ly, as soon as she was alone. 

‘‘ He was absolutely at her service,” he 
answered, no less coldly. ‘‘ He had no wish 
but to do exactly as she desired.”’ 

‘Then it would, perhaps, be better to 
follow at once.”’ 

The boat-house was at ne great distance. 
They soon reached it, and the not very 
inviting looking vessel that was to enable 
them to rejoin their friends. It lay outside 
the house, half in and half out of the water, 
and had evidently not seen service for many 
aday. With some exertion, Dr. Sidney got 
it fairly afloat, handed Miss Esdaile in, and 
pushed slowly off into deep water. 

How hot and still it was! How the sun- 
shine glittered and danced giddily on the 
little riplets that flowed away from the boat’s 
track; what a dead, faint silence seemed to - 
weigh over everything, broken only by the 
monotonous seund of the oars turning in the 
rowlocks, and the lapping of the water 
against the boat’s sides. And, though Dr. 
Sidney was a practiced waterman, and put 
nimself well and strongly to the work, how 
little progress they seemed.to make. 

It was anything but a pleasure-boat, that 
was certain. The seat on which Miss Es- 
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daile sat was far from being suitable for a 
lady so daintily attired; and, very soon—yes, 
the water was actually oozing up between 
the crazy planks whereon her feet rested: 
She drew her dress closer round her as she 
became aware of this fact, and removed her 
feet toa more eligible position; but, ina few 
minutes more the position became as unten- 
able as the former one, and she was sensible 
that the water was actually lapping about 
her boots, almost to the instep. She moved 
suddenly, so suddenly that the boat lurched, 
and Dr. Sidney said, warningly:— 

‘¢ Pray take care! ”’ 

Miss Esdaile sat down again, resolved to 
put up with the inconvenience of submerged 
feet, rather than call forth another remark 
in those cool, measured tones that struck 
upon her ear so painfully. 

They were now well out towards the mid- 
dle of the lake. Dr. Sidney ceased to row 
for a few minutes, and looked round him, 
while the boat swayed lazily with the motion 
of the water, and still that sucking, lapping 
noise went on beneath and around them. 
Suddenly he looked down into the bottom of 
the boat, and then across at the girl opposite 
him. Miss Esdaile met that look. She saw 


the sudden, ghastly horror in his eyes; and, 


without in the least comprehending the 
cause; she called out, impulsively :— 

“Arthur! what is it?” 

** Sit still, Katharine, sit still!’? was all 
he answered, seizing the oars, and rowing 
desperately on. 

But, ah! a mightier power than his had 
control of the boat now. In a few minutes 
he realized this, and wasted ne more pre- 
cious time in a hopeless struggle. Once he 
looked up to the serene expanse of summer 
sky above them; once, with rapid glance 
over the tranquil lake, to the sweet, wooded 
shore that was mirrored so clearly in it; and 
then, with a dreadful anguish of self-re- 
proach, at the pale face and startled eyes of 

‘the woman opposite to him—the woman he 
loved! 

Ah, yes! in this instant of awful peril, 
everything but reality faded into nothing- 
ness. Death was at hand, though the 
heavens smiled tranquilly above them, and 
the placid waters rippled and murmured 
playfully at their feet. How poor and trivial, 
in the light of this dread fact, were the few 
angry words that, but a few moments be- 
fore, seemed important enough to separate 
forever in this world two persons who, after 
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all, dearly loved each other. How thankless 
and paltry the spirit in which he had received 
the great gift Heaven had placed within his 
reach! 

He drew the oars in, and stood up, holding 
out his hand to Miss Esdaile. 
lurched heavily as he drew her up beside 


him, and held her for an instant in his arms, _ 


‘“‘ Katharine,” he said, “‘I have put your 
dear life into danger—God pardon me. Can 
you trust yourself to me, my darling ? and I 
will do all in my power to save it.”’ 

“‘O Arthur! I can’t understand. What is 
it? Is the boat sinking ?” 

“T ought to have seen that it was not fit 
for us; and to have noticed how fast the 
water was making under our feet. Kath- 
arine, there is nothing for it but swimming 
to shore. My darling, my only love, I can 
save you! ”’ 

‘Or we can die tegether,”’ Miss Esdaile’s 
white lips whispered. 

‘** Yes, yes, Katharine; kiss me once, and 
say you love me.”’ 

She put her arms up till they reached his 
neck, laid her lips softly against his, that 
trembled, though hers were so still, and 
murmured :— 

‘“*O Arthur, my only love, if we must die, 
it is better and happier to die together, than 
to live as we might have done, asunder.” 

‘“* Katharine, don’t speak of dying. Trust 
yourself to me. I have swum longer dis- 
tances than frem this to the shore yonder, 
for mere sport; how much more, then, to 
save the dearest hope I . ever pee upon 
earth ?”’ 

There were no more words to be apis 
Dr. Sidney hastily threw aside a portion of 
his apparel, while Miss Esdaile took off her 
hat and light mantle. The boat had already 
begun to roll heavily from side to side; there 
was no time to lose. Once more he looked 
towards the shore, in the desperate, despair- 
ing hope of something like assistance; and 
then, the next instant, they were both out on 
the smooth, yielding water. 

Dr. Sidney was a vigorous and expert 
swimmer, but, encumbered as he was, the 
struggle for life was a desperate one—for a 
few moments, almost a hopeless one. But 
they did not die. By God’s mercy they were 
spared to thank Him for the boon of life; 
and, ah! yes, now humbly and thankfully 
for the love each bore the other... 

I have said that my story is being acted 
out in countless fashions, in daily lives 
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around us, and so it is; though, alas, all the 
stories do not end happily, as this one did. 
Love, little understood, lightly valued, but 
from which much is exacted,—is not this at 
the root of half the silent tragedies of life 


that are being daily acted around us? Be 
grateful for leve. Receive it humbly; cher- 
ish it faithfully; and thank the Giver of 
all good for the chiefest of all the blessings 
His gracious hand bestows. 


HOW I WAS SCALPED. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


I WISH you could have seen Miss Medora 

Budderfli in the fall of 1860. She was 
just the loveliest, sweetest creature that 
these blue orbs of mine ever gazed upon. 
Every young man in Larragona was over 
head and ears in love with her, your humble 
servant, who, alas! was not young, included. 
She was then in her eighteenth year, and 
had just returned from Madame Crinklem’s 
boarding-school, where she had passed two 
years, and in that time she had blossomed 
out most decidedly pretty and exceedingly 
charming. We could hardly believe it was 
the same girl that had left us only two years 
before. I remember the first time I saw her 
after her return. Iwas standing behind the 
counter in my store (I’m in the dry-goods 
and grocery line, and occupy the large brick 
building that stands in front of the railroad 
depot. Perhaps you have seen my sign in 
passing through Larragona on the cars— 
William Henry Jonjones, in large gilt letters 
over the door) when through the medium 
of my olfactory nerves I became aware of a 
third person in our immediate vicinity. I 
raised my dove-like eyes, and beheld Miss 
Budderfli just entering the door. 

‘Before her breathed a gale of rich per- 
fume,” as Homer said of Helen, a Grecian 
lady of some note, though where she bought 
her perfumery the poet doesn’t state. She 
was arrayed in a neat, morning-dress, and 
upon her dainty head she wore one of the 
most charming hats (or I thought so then— 
it’s out of fashion now, and consequently 
must look horrid), and on her face she wore 
such a sunny, melting smile, that upon my 
honor, madam, I sold that dress pattern to 
old Mrs. Mungee for ten cents a yard less 
than cost, before I could recover myself 
sufficiently to greet the cause of this remark- 
able fall in dry geods. 

‘Is it possible,”’ cried I, taking her hand 


in mine, ‘ that this is little Medora Budder- 
fli ? ” 

‘“‘ Why, Mr. Jonjones, have I changed so 
much ?” she asked. * 

You have grown so’’?——— 

I hesitated. I felt a blush creeping up 
between my shoulder-blades. 

** So—so what, Mr. Jonjones?”’ And she 
turned her dark eyes full upon my face. 

** Se lovely!” 

- But I saw that she was pleased with the 
compliment, notwithstanding it came from a 
bachelor of forty, who had often dandled her 
upon his knee and given her sugar-plums 
when she was a wee little maiden, only a 
few short years before. 

‘¢ When did you arrive in town?” I asked. 

‘Last night; and now I am to remain in 
Larragona.”’ 

‘¢ Education completed, of course ? ” 

‘Yes; nothing more to learn. Madame 
Crinklem put on the finishing touches dur- 
ing the last term,’’ she replied, with a smile. 

Then, at her request, I displayed a variety 
of linens, muslins, lace, ribbons, etc., for her 
to choose from, which it took her a very long 
time to do, though I wished it had taken 
longer; and meantime we had a great deal 
to say, and very unnecessarily got our fingers 
mixed up as we unfolded the goods and 
selected the ribbons, while the “‘ sweet in- 
tercourse of looks and smiles,” as Wilton 
says, went on between us, quite indepen- 
dently of everything else. 

That was our first meeting as man and 
woman. I had thought of her as nothing 
but a child before, Now, as she passed out 
of the store, I felt that she carried with her 
an immense slice from the choicest side of 
my heart; and at subsequent meetings she 
managed to rob me of the rest, so that before 
the end of the month I was completely her 
slave, although no more so than a dozen of 
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our young men, who also worshiped at her 
shrine, and who Miss Nellie Pinman denom- 
inated Medora’s chain-gang.”’ 

I suppose we were all desperately in love, 
but not one of us could claim to have been 
more highly favored than another, or at least 
I could not, for when she began to suspect 
what my intentions were (I did not try to 
conceal my love, though I dared not hope it 
would ever be requited), she became very 
reserved with me, which I, wisely or not, 
supposed was intended on her part to give 
your humble servant to understand that she 
was not for him at least. 


But with this exception, she showed no ~ 


partiality for one more than another. This 
was tantalizing, to say the least. If she 
went to ride with Smithers one day, she was 
sure to ride with Brown the next. If she 
went to a lecture with White, she would go 
to a concert with Green, Black, or Gray. 

*¢ She’s a coquette,”’ said Smithers. 

think not,’ said Brown. ‘She hasn’t 
given a single gentleman in Larragona any 
reason to suppose that she is, or can be, any- 
thing more than a friend te him. Is it her 
fault that you are all so madly in love with 
her? We buzz around her like a swarm of 
bees. We can’t keep away. Now what 
would you have her do, forbid every gentle- 
man except yourself to enter the house ?”’ 

*¢ No, but she might show her preference,” 
answered Smithers. 

‘Yes, if she has any.” 

‘¢ Well, of course she has.”’ 

*¢ You think so.” 

This conversation, which took place in my 
store one afternoon about six weeks after 
Miss Budderfli’s return home, might have 


taken a very unpleasant turn at this point | 


but for the entrance of a couple of ladies. 
One was Lawyer Dunready’s wife, and the 
other was a stranger to us all. 

I hastened to wait upon Mrs. Dunready, 
while the strange lady stopped at the show- 
case at the further end of the counter. I am 
quite intimate with the Dunreadys—I stood 
godfather to their only son, a late arrival in 
Larragona—and am pretty well acquainted 
with all their ‘‘ relations and friends; ”’ but 
here was one that I had never seen before. 
Leaning over a cut of sheeting which Mrs. 
Dunready was examining, I whispered my 
question poetically, thus:— 

** Who is the maid with golden hair, 
With eyes of fire and foot of air ?” 
*¢Pshaw! Leda wears a number six boot, 


and her eyes are a sky blue,”’ answered Mrs, 
Dunready. ‘ She isa widow, and my cousin, 
Mrs. Vastings. She was married eight years 
ago and went to Chicago. Has just returned 
to the East, and I hope she will remain, 
Shall I introduce you ?” 
By all means.” 
The lady swept along towards us. She 
was really a magnificent-looking woman. 
‘* Superb in figure and of stately size ; 
An Amazonian beauty, round and ripe 
As Cytherea—with delicious eyes 


That laugh or languish with a shifting hue 
Somewhat between a hazel and a blue.” 


She smiled graciously upon me when the 
introduction was made, and everybody knows 
what a widow’s smile is. A pretty maiden’s 
is like sunshine, but a widow’s is sunshine 
after rain—perfectly glorious! 

She was of a blonde complexion, with the 
most wonderful golden hair; and more won- 
derful still it was all her own, not even ex- 
cepting thecolor. Then she had a voice low 
and soft as a dove’s, and the most exquisite 
nose! Lips “like a thread of scarlet,’’ and 
teeth—but let us let them alone, they were 
beautiful, but who made them so? I never 
knew the dentist’s name. 

At last Mrs. Dunready, having completed 
her purchases, turned to go. 

‘* Why haven’t you called upon us, Mr. 
Jonjones ?’’ she asked; and the widow’s eyes 
said, ‘‘ Why don’t you?” 

**T’ve been thinking of it for some time,” 
I returned. 

‘Is it a subject that requires a great deal 
of thought?” inquired the widow, with a 
witching little smile playing around the cor- 
ners of those scarlet lips. 

** No, not now.” 

‘You will come up this evening, per- 
haps ?”’ said Mrs. Dunready. 

Yes.” 

The ladies bowed and withdrew. 

And so that evening I spent at Mrs. Dun- 
ready’s. But on my way there I was obliged 
to pass Mr. Budderfli’s, and there on the 


_ piazza was Medora and her friends, Miss 


Pinman and Miss Clintoe, surrounded by 
Brown, Smithers, and Black. I touched my 
hat to the ladies and passed on, and I 
thought that Medora must have experienced 
a sense of relief that one of her admirers had 
withdrawn, for one evening at least. 

I found Dunready and the ladies assembled 
on the lawn in front of the house, engaged 
in a game of croquet. 
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“Ah, Jonjones,”’ cried Dunready, you 
are just in season to commence the game 
with us.” 

‘‘ Leda was just wishing you would come,” 
said his wife, with a mischievous smile at 
her fair friend. 

The widow blushed as much as it was pos- 
sible for a widow to, and looked down, know- 
ing perhaps that her eyelashes were quite 
long aud really worth showing. 

“Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come,” 
I quoted, jestingly. 

‘¢T am glad that you think such knowledge 
is sweet. I shall begin to have hopes of 
you, notwithstanding I have hitherto consid- 
ered you such an incorrigible old bachelor,” 
said Mrs. Dunready, driving her ball through 
the first wicket. 

Old bachelor! How could she be so cruel 
to me when a handsome widow stood within 
the sound of her voice. I was certain that I 
looked much younger, but that expression 
would carry the idea that I was much older 
than I really was. I have always been very 
reticent upon the subject of my age, and as 
I am not a native of Larragona, in fact, had 
only been a resident there about ten years at 
that time, therefore no one knew how long 
I had been an inhabitant of this terrestrial 
sphere, and I was certainly not only a young 
looking man, but rather good locking, too, if 
I do say it. 

But I had a secret, that, if known, would 
have materially affected the general impres- 
sion regarding the number of years that had 
circled over my head, and consequently 
whenever the slightest allusion was made to 
my age, I trembled and turned pale. I did 
not color my hair; oh, no, there isn’t a sil- 
vered thread to be found init. My hair is 
my “crowning glory.”’ All the ladies pro_ 
nounce it beautiful! I fancy the widow ad. 
mired it. 

“By the way, Mr. Jonjones, I suppose 
you have heard that the ladies are to hold a 
Fair here in about a fortnight ? ”’ 

“Yes; I was called upon to contribute 
some time ago,’’ croqueting Dunready’s ball. 

‘Well, we are to have tableaux, and I 
want you to take a part.” 

‘““Me! Why, I never appeared before the 
public in my life.” 

‘“ What of that? All you'll have to do 
will be to show yourself,’”’ said Mrs. Dun- 
ready. 

‘** And whom or what am I to represent ?’’ 


‘Captain John Smith. Mr. White will 
represent Powhatan, and Leda, Pocahontas. 
I spoke to Mr. White about it this afternoon; 
and now, Mr. Jonjones, can we depend 
upon you?” 

‘* To be sure we can!” cried Mrs. Vastings, 
shooting one of her irresistible glances at 
me; and with those eyes upon me I could 
not say no, and so, with the best grace pos- 
sible, I consented. 

We went into the house soon after, where 
I passed a very pleasant evening. Mrs. 
Vastings played and sang so sweetly and 
feelingly, that I am _ positively certain, 
madam, that if I had not been in love with 
Medora, the widow would have carried my 
heart by storm, for although I had reached 
the age of forty unmarried, I am,and always 
have been, very susceptible to female charms, 
and, as you know, Leda was one of the most 
charming of her sex. | 

I feel it my duty to tell you, beloved read- 
er, that prior to this time I had, upon several 
occasions, been just upon the point of offer- 
ing myself as a sacrifice upon the hymeneal 
altar, and but one thing restrained, me. 
That was my terrible secret. I did not dare 
to reveal it before marriage, and it would 
have been cruel to have married any woman, 
leaving her to discover it afterwards. 

I returned to the store that night (I have 
a sleeping-room there) in great perturbation. 
As I have said before, I was very much in 
love with Medora, and I would have given 
worlds if I could have called her mine. (I 
hadn’t a great many worlds at that time, to 
be sure). But what hope was there for me, 
while there were so many younger and more 
agreeable men already at her feet? And 
then my secret! Ah, no, no! I loved her, 
but I would not marry her. That would be 
too cruel. Neither could the widow ever be 
my widow, unless upon better acquaintance 
I could summon courage sufficient to tell her 
my secret, and I felt sure that I never could. 
But at least I would try. And in her so- 
ciety I might possibly conquer my love for 
Medora. 

For the next two weeks I kept away from 
Mr. Budderfli’s, although I was a constant 
visitor at Dunready’s. Twice during that 
time I met Medora on the sgeet. The first 
time she bowed coldly, but the second time 
she did not notice me at all. What did it 
mean? Was she angry because I had de- 
serted her for Leda, and did she care some- 
thing for me, after all? I wouldn’t allow 
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myself to be so egotistical as to think so. 
Pshaw! I was old enough to be her father. 

Well, the night of the Fair came. [ ac- 
companied Mrs. Vastings to the hall, which 
was already crowded. The youth and beauty 
of Larragona were assembled, and something 
less than a ‘‘ thousand hearts beat happy.” 
I was soon to appear before them as the re- 
doubtable John Smith. I doubt if the real 
Smith felt more tremulous than I did as I 
began my preparations for the character. 

At last all was in readiness. I had lain 
myself down at full length upon the stage, 
with my head resting upon the fatal stone. 
Powhatan, alias White, dressed in full In- 
dian costume, and looking like a veritable 
red-man, held his club ready to strike, while 
Pecahentas, far more beautiful than the 
original, with her eyes turned beseechingly 
upon the face of the ‘“‘stern parent,’’ pro- 
tected me from his impending wrath. Gath- 
ered around us were a score of young men, 
arrayed as children of the forest. 

‘Turn your head a little more this way, 
Smithy,” said the fierce Powhatan; ‘the 
curtain is going up.” 

I did as directed. As I gazed around 
among those terribly ferocious looking sav- 
ages, a pair of dark eyes met mine. I knew 
them, and I recognized the face through the 
war-paint. I was about to speak, but just 
then the curtain rolled up. 

All was hushed for one moment, and then 
the curtain began slowly to descend. We 
must have made a very creditable appear- 
ance for the applause was immense. Down 
came the curtain. The cheering continued. 

‘Roll up again,” whispered Powhatan. 
** Keep cool, Smithy.” 

Again the curtain arose. The silence was 
awful. I held my breath for an instant, and 
then with a single bound one of the young 
‘‘braves”’ rushed out upon me, scalping-knife 
in hand. A thrill of horror swept through 
the audience, the ladies shrieked, and Poca- 
hontas fainted. I could not move, and all 
the rest seemed spellbound. The scalping- 
knife flashed like lightning around my head, 
and then, ah, then—the young Indian 
clutched my hair. I shut my eyes, I tried to 


pray, [tried toshout. He tore my patent wig 
from my head, exposing my secret to the 
world, and my completely bald pate to the 
jeers of the crowd. 

‘‘Seize him!” I yelled, springing to my 
feet; but alas! he had fled from the hall, 
carrying my scalp with him. 
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‘* Not down in the bills! ”’ cried a voice in 
the rear of the hall. 

‘‘Not historical, Smithy!’’ shouted another, 

A roar of laughter followed. 

I think I should have killed some one if 
Powhatan had not held me fast, for I was 
wild with rage. 

At this point Mrs. Vastings, who had been 
laid upon a sofa at the back of the stage, 
opened her beautiful eyes. Her first glance 
fell upon my shining poll, and a shudder ran 
through her frame. I rushed to her side. 

‘“*O Leda,” I cried, ‘ the cat is out of the 
bag!” 

‘* So I see,” she answered, with a percep- 
tible shiver, motioning for me to leave her; 
‘*and you’ve lost the bag! ” 

‘* Et tu, Brute ?” I groaned, and then with 
one mighty effort I freed myself from Pow- 
hatan and fled down the stairs, followed by 
the ringing jeers and laughter of the crowd. 

I reached the store, and rushed up into my 
room. Ha! the young Indian was there be- 
fore me, with my scalp still in his hand. 

‘Villain!’ I yelled, seizing him by the 
throat. 

Hold! hold! I am 

“ce Who ? ” 

Medora Budderfli! ”’ 

“The d—ickens!’’? I sank into a seat. 
Explain.”’ 

She hung her head for a moment, and 


then raising her dark eyes to mine, she whis- 
pered:— 


loved you.” 
‘*Me! Loved me! ’’ I exclaimed. 
‘Yes, and I knew your secret. It was 


told me by a lady who lives in your native 
town.”’ 


“Well?” 

“‘T heard you were going to marry Mrs. 
Vastings. I could not have itso. I heard 
her speaking only yesterday of your beauti- 
ful hair, and then I resolved upon my cqurse. 
I have turned you into ridicule, but ””»—— 

‘¢ Come to my arms, darling,” I cried, fold- 
ing her to my breast. 

‘* Do you forgive me, William ?” 

‘* A thousand times, darling,’’ I answered, 
kissing her sweet lips. ‘‘ And you will be 
mine ?”? 

‘Yes, forever. Here’s your scalp, love;” 
and she placed it on my head. 

Just a month from that night we were 
married; but to this day no one in Larragona 
but ourselves knows who the young Indian 
was who scalped Captain John Smith. 
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THE OUTCAST; 
OR, THE MASTER OF FALCON’S EYRIE. 


BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


CHAPTER V. 


UR friend Percy, meanwhile, after hav- 
ing, as we have seen, voted himself a 
holiday, proceeded briskly along the hill 
road, turned down the cross-cut, and in a 
few minutes more, drew rein at the door of 
Vivian Lodge. 

‘‘Good-mornin’, sar. Berry happy to see 
you ag’in. Walk into the drawin’-room, 
Mas’r Perey,’’ said Robert, the gray-haired 
footman, who had known the sons of Judge 
Crowninshield ever since they were boys, 
though he had never, in all their lives be- 
fore, seen so much of them as he had done 
in the two years since Miss Rose Vivian had 
completed her education, and come home 
from school. 

‘‘T wish to see Mr. Charles, Robert,’’ said 
Percy, drawing back from the door of the 
drawing-room, which the old servant stood 
ready to throw open. 

‘Yes, massa—he’m in dere. Walk ’traight 
in. Mr. Pusse Crunsil.”’ 

And as with this announcement Robert 
opened the door and stepped back, the young 
gentleman felt himself constrained to enter. 
He did so, and the old negro, closing the 
door, doubled himself up in a fit of silent 
cachinnation. 

‘Hi, hi, hil’? muttered he, at length, 
drawing his coat-sleeve repeatedly across his 
eyes. ‘* Guess if Mas’r Charles finds out 
you’re dar, it’ll be by wot dey calls in-stink. 
Dis nigger won’t go for to tell him. Mas’r 
Pusse he got his turn now, whiles dat brud- 
der of his skylarkin’ some’ers else, an’ I’m 
goin’ to see fair play. Go in, Mas’r Pusse, 
an’ win.”’ 

‘The unconscious object of this address 
had, meanwhile, advanced half-way across 
the handsome drawing-room, before he per- 
ceived that its occupant was a young lady, 
who, at his entrance, had dropped the em- 
broidery-frame with which she was amusing 
herself, and turned toward the door, with an 
expression of agitation, and almost indigna- 
tion clouding her usually serene and amiable 


countenance. 
14 


**Rose—Miss Vivian—I thought—I was 
told—Robert said that Charles ”»—— 

‘* Good-morning, Mr. Crowninshield,” in- 
terrupted the young lady, quickly recovering 
her own self-possession, as she perceived 
how completely her visitor had lost his. 

‘¢ My brother is absent from home this 
morning,’’ continued she, with cold civility, 
‘‘and I do not know when he intends re- 
turning. Will you sit down and wait for 
him, or will you leave a message ? ”’ 

*“*O Rose, why is this? What have I 
done to deserve this coldness?’ burst out 
the young man, forgetful alike of his own 
resolutions and the counsels of Miss Mer- 
riton. 

‘“*T do not understand you, Mr. Crown- 
inshield,’’ replied Miss Vivian, her cheek 
losing the fair color that had hitherto 
tinged it, but her voice was coldly unaltered, 


as she added, *‘ Nor is it worth while fer you 


to attempt an explanation. We see you so 
very seldom of late, and matters important 
between friends are of no moment when 
strangers are concerned.” 

‘‘Am Ia stranger, Rose ?”’ 

**'You have made one of yourself,” said 
the young lady, stooping to pick up the em- 
broidery-frame. 

**O Rose, if you only knew ”—— 

‘* Did you enjoy your ride—or walk, per- 
haps I should call it, yesterday?” inter- 
rupted Miss Vivian, carelessly. 

‘*My walk? Oh, true! Let me tell you 
about that. I knew you wondered what it 
all meant,’’ began Percy, eagerly, but was 
checked by the icy voice of his hostess. 

‘¢ Excuse me, Mr. Crowninshield; 1 have 
neither wondered nor interested myself in 
any manner about that or any other of your 
occupations. I have, to be sure, heard inci- 
dentally from your brother, that you were 
fully, and apparently very pleasantly engaged, 
and I have been pleased to know that you 
had so many methods of passing your time, 
that you feel no need of the society of old 
friends. Every one is the best judge as to 
what associates are most suitable and agree- 
able to him.” 
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*¢ Miss Vivian, you do me injustice,” he- 
gan Percy, proudly, but the young lady was 
too busily employed with her embroidery to 

*notice him. 

One, two, three, four, five, six,’ counted 
she, and then looked up. 

‘*You were telling me, 
shield 

The young man made no 1 
ing up, Rose met his eyes, s 
ful love, injured feeling, and a little scorn, 
that she dropped her own siléntly upon her 
work. 

Percy stood a moment longer, silently con- 
templating her familiar yet ever new beauty 
of face and figure, trying toimpress upon his 
memory every line and lineament; for he felt 
that never again should his eyes rest upon so 
fair a face and form, never again should he 
stand face to face with Rose Vivian. 

‘*¢ Good-by,”’ said he, at last. ‘‘I am go- 
ing now, and shall not intrude again. Good- 
by, Rose. I think you will be sorry some 
time for having so lightly thrown away a—a 
friend who would never have deserted you. 
Perhaps some time you will do me justice; 
perhaps some time you will understand both 
me, and what I would have told you. Good- 
by, Rose Vivian. I never shall love another 
woman as I have loved you.” 

He turned, and quickly left the room, not 
hearing, or not heeding the low cry of, 
Percy, Percy!” from beneath the hand- 
kerchief which concealed the tears of the 
repentant coquette, who had by no means 
intended to let her lover go without a full 
and happy reconciliation. 

In the hall stood Robert, much surprised 
at the speedy termination of an interview to 
which he had allotted at least an hour. 

As he saw Percy, the old fellow tried to 
escape; but, finding this impossible, he 
hastily put on an expression of stolid inno- 
cence, and stood his ground. 

Goin’, Mas’r Pusse ?’’ ejaculated he. 

Yes, Robert. Master Charles is not in the 
drawing-room. Did you think he was?” 

“Tink so, mas’r? Why,I see him dar 
dis berry mornin’ wid dese yer eyes!’ cried 
Robert, with the mental reservation, ‘‘ Fore 
break’as, dough.”’ 

‘‘Well, he’s out, now; and I want you to 
tell him that I was very sorry indeed to be 
obliged to kill his bloodhound yesterday, but 
I found him throttling a young woman in 
the woods back here, and couldn’t do any 
other way. 


r. Crownin- 


MAWAZINE, 


‘* Bress me, Mas’r Pusse! Did you, den, 
kill dat ar houn’ ? Well, I clare to mas’r, I 
hasn’t heard sich a piece ob joyful news, not 
sense vle Nance died.”’ 

Percy could not but slightly smile, for the 
quarrels of old Robert and his shrewish wife, 
Nancy by name, had been one of the stand- 
ing amusements of Vivian Lodge, during 
the years of his merry boyhood. 

“‘An’ how did you kill him, Mas’r Pusse ?” 
asked the old negro, as he followed Percy to 
the hall door. 

“With my riding whip. 
loaded at the butt.” 

‘*Well, now I do say, Mas’r Pusse! Guess 
Mas’r Roland would a struck mor’n once wid 
dat ar, ’fore he’d killed old Sang.” 

‘* Good-by, Robert. Don’t forget the mes- 
sage to Mr. Charles; and here’s something 
for you to buy tobacco with.” 

‘** Tank you, mas’r; tank you kindly, sar,” 
said Robert, with a deep bow, as he closed 
the door behind the departing guest, and re- 
turned through the hall, muttering:— 

** Dat’s de one for Miss Rose, an’ dat’s de 
one shall hab her, ef dis nigger can fotch it 
about. Guess I’ll go in an’ put some coals 
on de fire, an’ see what de pickininny’s 
about.’’ 

But Robert’s curiosity was doomed to dis- 
appointment; for, as soon as he entered the 
drawing-room by one door, his young mis- 
tress left it by another, so hastily that she 
did not perceive she had dropped her hand- 
kerchief. Old Robert picked it up. It was 
soaked with tears. 

‘* Sho!” said the old man, laying it down 
tenderly upon the little work-table near 
which Rose had been sitting. ‘‘Wot for den 
you go fallin’ out wid him, picininny ? Plen- 
ty time fall out arter you done git married. 
Worse of it is, dere don’t nebber seem to be 
no time to fall in, den.”’ 

‘‘Another hope gone,” thought Percy, as 
he sadly remounted his horse. ‘I begin to 
feel, indeed, like the outcast my poor father 
unwittingly named me. Perhaps, though, it 
is better, as we could never be all I once 
hoped, to each other, that we should be 
strangers. It would be only misery to see 
her constantly, and yet know that I must 
never speak of what fills my heart.’’ 

Thus mournfully musing, our poor lover 
slowly rode along, until, coming to the inter- 
section of his road with the hill road, he 
suddenly remembered his errand to the old 
nurse; and, after a little hesitation, turned 
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his horse’s head in the direction of her 
home. 

‘It’s no reason I should leave her to suf- 
fer because I’m low-spirited, and don’t want 
to talk; besides, I promised Zimri I’d attend 
to it,” thought he. 

And, already cheered with the prospect of 
making another happy, though happiness 
seemed denied to his own lot, the good- 
natured young man urged on his horse, and 
was not long in coming within sight of the 
little black hovel, far up on a wooded hill- 
side, which he remembered had once been 
pointed out to him as the dwelling of his old 
nurse. 

A narrow and crooked lane, divided from 
the road by a set of bars, seemed the most 
probable approach to the house, and Percy, 
towhing Bayard with the spur, and animat- 
ing him with his well-known voice, leaped 
him lightly over the barrier, and trotted 
briskly up the rugged track, which, after 
many devious turns, conducted him finally to 
the front of the Tittle hovel. 

Stooping from his horse, the young man 
tapped lightly with his whip-handle upon the 
door, but met with no response. Waiting a 
moment longer, he leaped to the ground, and 
fastening Bayard to a stunted fir-tree stand- 
ing sentinel before the hut, he pushed open 
the door and entered. 

The building was neither extensive, nor 
particularly clean, consisting indeed, of only 
one room, which evidently served its occu- 
pant for sleeping, sitting, eating and cooking 
apartment; and, as no especial pains had 
been taken to separate these various avoca- 
tions, or preserve any distinction between 
them, traces of each appeared, mingled in a 
most heterogeneous and decidedly unsavory 
manner. 

Mr. Percy, whose tastes were, perhaps, a 
little too fastidious in the matters of cleanli- 
ness and agreeable odors, stopped short just 
inside the door, and would, perhaps, have 
retreated, had he not met the eyes of a little, 
decrepit old woman, bent and shriveled by 
age, who crouched upon a low stool in the 
chimney-cerner, and, with a short, black 
pipe between her teeth, seemed trying in 
vain to warm her skinny hands over a smol- 
dering peat fire. 

Her small black eyes, once uncommonly 
sharp, were now dim and blurred with age, 
and her voice had that hollow and far-off 
echo, characteristic of the voices of some 
aged persons, and which, in this instance, 
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increased ten-fold the weird and witch-like 
aspect of the solitary old hag. 

‘*Come in,” said she, seeing Percy hesi- 
tate upon the threshold. ‘‘ Come in, young 
man. I expected you; the fork stuck up in 
the floor last night, and old Brimstone has 
mewed at the door one, two, three times this 
day. Hain’t you, Brimstone ?”’ asked she, 
of an enormous yellow cat lying in the ashes 
beside her. 

The creature, as if understanding its mis- 
tress, rose, stretched itself, and walked up to 
the stranger, rubbed itself against his legs, 
then returned, purring, to its bed in the 
warm ashes. 

‘ Brimstone likes you; Brimstone’s glad 
you’ve come,’”’? muttered the old woman, 
caressing the cat. ‘I’m glad, too, if he is 
glad. What’s your name, young man ?” 

‘** Percy Crowninshield, mother. Do you 
remember it?” 

‘* Percy Crowninshield!”’ mused the old 
woman. ‘I know something of a man 
named Crowninshield, but he’s a judge, and 
his name is Richard ”?»—— 

“That was my father, mother. He is 
dead, now; and I have come to see what you 
need to make you comfortable this winter. 
My father promised that you should never 
want, Zimri says.” 

Perey — Percy Crowninshield!”’ still 
mused the old woman, taking the pipe from 
her mouth, and fixing an earnest lovk upon 
the great cat, whose sleepy, yellow eyes 
blinked back an almost intelligent response. 
What do you know of Percy Crowninshield, 
Brimstone? Eh, Brimstone? Have we 
anything to say to a young gentleman called 
Percy Crowninshield ? ”” 


CHAPTER VI. 


U* SAVORY as was the hut, and repul- 

sive as he had found its solitary in- 
mate, it was a full hour before Bayard’s 
master reappeared upon the little esplanade 
before the mountain hovel, and began slowly 
to unfasten the horse who had long been 
whinneying with impatience. Even then 
he did not seem ready to depart, but after 
standing a moment gazing abstractedly upon 
the magnificent view spread before him, he 
turned again toward the house, and, opening 
the door, glanced in at the old woman, who 
sat crouching over her fire precisely as when 
he had first seen her, and said:— 
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‘“‘Well, mother, I am going. Tell me when 
I shall return to hear what you have prom- 
ised to tell me ?”’ 

‘¢ Ho, ho!’ laughed the old woman, with 
a feeble chuckle. ‘‘When was old Peggy in 
such demand before, I wonder? He, he! 
Well, there’s no knowing but another young 
gentleman will be just as glad to hear what 
I have to say—no knowing. It won’t do to 
be partial, Brimstone, you know; we’ll try 
both strings, and see which fits the bow best. 
Eh, old boy—eh ?” 

** Do leave your cat alone,” cried Percy, 
impatiently, ‘‘and tell me what I want to 
know!” 

‘* See, now, how eager he is, Brimstone ! 
When Peggy was young and handsome, 
there were plenty ready to talk just so to 
her; but it isn’t very often now that a hand- 
some young gallant comes to see her, and 
wants to come again, too, mind you that, old 
Brim—he’s been, and he wants to come 
again. Well, well, Mr. Percy Crownin- 
shield,’ continued the old woman, raising 
_ her watery eyes, and fixing them upon her 
guest with a more direct interest in his pres- 
ence than she had hitherto exhibited, ‘‘ you 
shall hear from me in the course of a few 
days. Let my grandson, Zimri, come up 
here to-night. I have a message to send by 
him, and as that is answered,:so shall I be 
governed. Now go, for Brimstone has a 
word to say, and likes no listeners but me. 
Go, young gentleman, go.” 

Complying with this inhospitable request, 
our hero closed the door, and, mounting his 
horse, rode slowly down the rugged path, his 
eyes fixed steadily before him in a reverie 
which lasted until Bayard, pursuing un- 
guided the road he liked best to travel, came 
to a standstill before the stable doors at Fal- 
con’s Eyrie. 

‘*What, home!’ ejaculated the young 
man, as he started and looked about him. 
At that moment Zimri appeared to take the 
horse, the sound of whose feet had appar- 
ently roused him from a nap among the 
stable litter. 

“T’ve seen your grandmother, Zimri,” be- 
gan his young master, slowly. ‘‘And she 
wishes very much to see you. My visit did 
not answer the purpose. Can’t you go to- 
night, after your work is done ?”’ 

“If you says I may, Mr. Percy,I shall 
go,” returned the man. ‘‘ Mr. Roland he 
swore this morning I shouldn’t; but if I goes 
by your orders, I suppose, sir, you'll see that 


no harm comes of it tome. I’m a poor lad, 
sir, and I don’t want to lose my place, for I 
might not get another where I could see old 
granny once in a while.”’ 

“Certainly; I cannot give you leave my- 
self, but I will speak to my brother about it, 
and send you word by Xerxes,’’ replied 
Percy, with a proud humility, though the 
ready bleod burned upon his cheek, as he 
thus confessed his inferiority in the house 
where he had been accustomed to act as 
master. 

As the young gentleman entered the 
house, he was informed by Xerxes that din- 
ner was about to be served, and he had 
barely completed the necessary changes in 
his toilet, when the bell summened him to 
the table, where his brother and Miss Mer- 
riton awaited him. , 

The meal passed over silently. Roland 
was habitually taciturn except when excited; 
Percy was buried in thought, and Maud, 
though she glanced often at the faces of her 
companions, especially that of the latter, said 
very little; and, soon after the dessert was 
placed upon the table, excused herself and 
withdrew. 

A few more moments of silence ensued, 
and then Percy, nervously crushing a filbert 
between his fingers, said:— 

““T went to see our eld nurse, Peggy 
Waterman, to-day, Roland.” 

“Ah,” replied his brother, holding his 
wine-glass up, that the rays of the setting 
sun might light the molten rubies that it 
held. ‘A very pretty article of Madeira 
this, Percy. I mean to put the rest of the 
bin under lockand key. Our father allowed 
Xerxes rather too free a range of the wine 
cellar, and the rogue knows where to look for 
the best better than I do.” 

‘‘She wants to see her grandson,” pur- 
sued Percy. 

‘* She—what she ?*’ inquired his brother, 
abstractedly, as he closed one eye, and gen- 
tly agitated the contents of his glass, causing 
the glowing fire within its depths to shiver 
into a thousand flashing rays, crossing and 
recrossing each other in bewildering corus- 
cations. 

Peggy Waterman.”’ 

‘“‘Wants to see her grandson? Well, I 
sincerely hope she may be gratified, but am 
at a loss to know why you should call my at- 
tention to the fact.”’ 

And Roland, placing the glass to his lips, 
sipped his wine with the air of a connoisseur. 
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“Why? Because he’s your servant, and 
don’t feel at liberty to leave the place with- 
out your permission,” retorted Percy, wax- 
ing impatient. 

“My dear fellow, what do you mean?” 
drawled Roland, exaggerating his own indif- 
ference of manner, as he perceived that it 
irritated his brother, whose face he watched 
with the same sort of languid amusement a 
Spanish donna feels in seeing the bull teased 
and goaded by the insults of the bandarellos 
who prepare the way for the attacks of his 
deadlier foes. ‘* I assure you the master of 
this estate has too many demands upon his 
time, to have any to spend in studying the 
genealogies of the servants’ hall. You, hav- 
ing so much more leisure, I dare say, find it 
amusing.’” 

To this covert sneer the disinherited 
brother made no response, but the silver 
nut-crackers with which his right hand toyed, 
bent beneath his nervous grasp until the 
handles met. Roland watched him slyly. 

‘“‘ How strong you are in the wrist, Percy,” 
said he, lazily. ‘* But don’t experiment 
upon my nut-crackers, please. I don’t want 
to see them spoiled, for I expect to leave 
them to my eldest son, the heir of Falcon’s 
Eyrie, along with the rest of the family 
plate.” 

With a muttered oath, the object of this 
address threw the ruined toy into the middle 
of the table, and said, sternly:— 

“That’s enough for once, Roland. What 
I wish to say is simply this, I went to-day 
tosee the woman who cared for us in our 
motherless infancy. I found her old, de- 
crepit and friendless; but the only request 
she made, the only desire she intimated, was 
that she might see her grandson, whose 
name is Zimri Waterman, an! who is a 
groom in these stables—in your stables, if 
you prefer jt. On mentioning to the man 
what I had heard, he told me that he could 
hot go without your permission, and did not, 
apparently, wish to ask it himself. I, there- 
fore, volunteered to do so for him, and the 
task is now completed.” ° 

‘“* My dear Percy, let me give you a word 
of advice,” said Roland, with more anima- 
tion than he had yet shown, as he set his 
Wine-glass down with such emphasis as 
Snapped the thread-like stem in twain. 
“Don’t allow yourself to be made a confi- 
dant of the fancied wrongs of my servants. 


It will lead to no end of trouble, I assure 
you.”” 
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‘Will you tell me whether this young man 
may visit the lonely old woman who asks to 
see him?” said Percy, in a low tone, and 
with his teeth close shut. 

‘* No!” snarled Roland, who had, by this 
time taken much more wine than was good 
for him. ‘* He shall be kept where he is, to 
mark my displeasure at his insolence and at 
your interference.” 

Without trusting himself to reply, Percy 
immediately rose and left the apartment, his 
head reeling with a sense of angry humilia- 
tion almost greater than he could bear. In 
the hall he met the old butler. 

Xerxes,”’ said he, ‘‘I wish you to tell 
Zimri that his master is not willing that he 
should go.” 

Yes, Mas’r Percy. ’Pose you mean dat 
Mas’r Roland not willin’. Zim hab two 
young mas’rs, like the res’ ob us. 

‘““No, Xerxes, you mustn’t suppose so. 
There’s only one master at Falcon’s Eyrie, 
and that’s my brother.” 

With an obstinate shake of his woolly head, 
the old servant was commencing a disclaimer 
of this idea, but without pausing to listen to 
it, Perey moved moodily away, and entered 
the drawing-room. 

By the window, watching the setting sun 
at one side, and the rising moon at the other, 
stood Maud Merriton. As the young man 
entered, she turned and éame towards him. 

‘*T need not ask if you had a pleasant ex- 
cursion this morning,”’ said she, ‘‘ for your 
face tells me you have not. But was ita 
satisfactory one ?” ; 

‘* Neither pleasant nor satisfactory,” re- 
plied Percy, gloomily. ‘* But as much so as 
anything in the future that is likely to befall 
me. One thing I have definitely deter- 
mined, however. I will leave this house 
without delay. I cannot remain to be the 
butt of my brother’s ill-humor, and the 
object of contemptuous pity to everybody 
else.”’ 

‘¢ Not to me,” said Maud, softly. ‘‘ I have 
admired your noble forbearance and gentle- 
manly bearing under provocation, more than 
I can tell. Do not go—not yet, at least.’’ 

‘¢ But it is contemptible to stay.”’ 

‘* Not half so much so as to run away,’’ 
said Maud, blushing a little as the thought 
flashed across her mind that, had she herself 
been ready to leave the place, she should 
have been far less likely to urge Percy to 
remain. But as she perceived that her more 
powerful mind could sway at will that of her 
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companion, the temptation to retain him 
near her overcame and silenced her more 
quiet conviction, and she said again, though 
she despised herself in saying it, ‘‘ No, my 
friend, you must not go. The place of a sol- 
dier is in the fore-front of battle, not upon 
the safely distant hill-tops. Stay a little 
longer—a month, perhaps. Will you try for 
one month more ?” 

‘** Yes, if you think I ought,’ said Percy, 
hesitatingly. ‘‘ Indeed, it makes but little 
difference. I have lost alike the respect of 
others, and self-respect. I have neither 
present enjoyment nor future hope to com- 
fort me. I am a lost man.” 

‘* Nay, now I must assume my new privi- 
lege of friendship in earnest, and scold you 
soundly,” said Maud, half pleased at gaining 
her point, half conscience-stricken at feeling 
that she was withholding the man she loved 
from honorable exertion, that he might 
learn to return her leve. So she tried with 
wise maxims to restore to his mind the vigor 
which could only really spring from manful 
battle with the world. 

‘* This despondency will bring misfortune 
after it,’ said Maud, ‘‘as surely as clouds 
bring rain; and the man who throws down 
his weapons and acknowledges himself de- 
feated, completes his own conquest. Who 
was it that complained so loudly that Eng- 
lish soldiers never knew when they were 
beaten, but fought on and on, till sometimes 
they won the desperate game by sheer obsti- 
nacy? So, it seems to me, should we all 
fight with adverse fortune, and not sitting 
hopelessly upon the ruin of our lives, be 
content with sighing, lost, lost, lost! ”’ 

In the eagerness of her address, the 
speaker had approached, and now stood close 
tothe young man, one hand lightly laid upon 
his arm. Percy looked down at her animated 
face, every feature instinct with emotion, 
and thought he had never seen so much 
beauty of outline and color united to so much 
beauty of expression. He thought, also, 
and not without bitterness :— 

“* Had Rose Vivian been a woman of this 
temper, adversity never would have chilled 
her love.”’ 

In his preoccupation, the young man did 
not know that these words had been spoken 
aloud, until the changing color of the face on 
which his eyes still rested, and the sudden 
withdrawal of the hand*from his arm, aroused 
his attention. 

‘“* Does it offend you ? It is true,’’ said he, 


eagerly. ‘If shehad been a woman of your 
courage, your steadfastness, your energy, I 
should not at this moment curse the hour 
in which I saw her first.” 

‘‘And why not ?”’ asked Maud, forgetting 
her feelings of embarrassmen: in her anxiety 
to comfort Percy. ‘‘If she never can be 
yours—if you saw her this morning only to 
bid an eternal farewell, why should you be 
sorry that you have discovered in her the 
want of certain attributes essential to your 
happiness? The less she is, the less loss she 
is.” 

‘¢ True, all true; but there is not much 
reason in love, though there is plenty of 
impulse. I cannot tell why I love Rose 
more, now that JT feel she is forever hope- 
lessly lost to me, than I ever did when I 
promised myself that one day she should be- 
come my wife; but so it is.” 

it is,’ repeated Maud Merriton, 
softly, while every tinge of red forsook her 
cheek, and she placed one hand upon the 
piano near which she stood, for support. 

‘But what did Miss Vivian say this 
morning?’’ asked she directly, as with a 
great, though silent struggle, she forced back 
her composure and her strength. 

‘‘Say ? She said nothing,”’ replied Percy, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Made some frivolous pretext 
about my taking care of that poor girl the 
other day, the girl that her own brother's 
dog was tearing down as he would a doe— 
and complained that it was long since I had 
been there. But it was plain enough toa 
plain man like me, that the whole story was, 
she wanted to be rid of me, without saying it 
in so many words.”’ 

‘‘And you parted in anger ?”’ 

‘¢‘No; noton my side, atall events. I was 
sorry—sorry that she could feel so, sorry that 
she could speak so, sorry that I had ever 
seen her, and that I should see her no more. 
I can hardly tell all the feelings that made 
me so miserable, but I know anger is not 
among them.”’ 

“And what will you do now?” asked 
Maud, with tender sympathy. 

‘Do? About what?” 

‘¢ About—for want of some one—something 
to care about,’? stammered Miss Merriton, 
with an awkwardness very foreign to her 
usual self-possession and easy flow of lan- 
guage. 

“TI don’t know,” said Percy, sadly, as he 
leaned his head upon his hand, and fixed his 
eyes musingly upon the fixe. ‘I have 
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always loved Rose since I can remember— 
first as a playmate, then as a sister, and for 
months past as my future wife.” 

‘And that you now know she can never, 
never be,” said Maud, slewly, and with so 
strange an undertone of joy sounding 
through the outward sadness of her voice, 
that even preoccupied Percy noticed it, and 
looked suddenly up at her. 

One would think you were pleased with 
my misfortunes,” he said, bluntly, and not 
without acrimony. 

“1? No, my friend; nothing that dis- 
tresses you can please me. Is not sympathy 
one of the first requisites of friendship?” 
asked Maud, averting her face; and, taking 
a bit of embroidery from the table, she bent 
sedulously over the trifling employment. 

“And you are my friend?” asked Percy, 
in the forlorn voice of one who claims his 
last dependence. ‘* Good, kind Maud, you 
will not forsake me with all the rest of the 
world?” asked he, imploringly, as he took 
her hand in his. 

** No, Percy, I will never forsake you, so 
long as my affection can lighten the burden 
of life upon your shoulders,” said Maud, 
looking suddenly up with such a glow of 
tender, wemanly love beaming all over her 
face, that the young man could not choose 
but read its tell-tale message from the heart. 

With a feeling almost of horror, he let fall 
the hand he had taken, and springing from 
his chair, moved aimlessly about the room. 
Upon the table lay a volume of new poems. 
Mechanically he opened the cover. Within 
was written in a delicate hand:— 

‘Rose Vivian to Rcland Crowninshield.” 

In the flush which burned across his brain, 
and made the letters swim before his eyes, 
he could not see that the three last words 
were written in a feigned hand, evidently an 
imitation of the two first—a playful forgery. 
He only saw what he naturally thought a 
proof that Rose was already the affianced 
wife of his brother. Shutting the book with 
a hasty motion, he strode up and down the 
room, gnawing his under lip in silent rage: 

‘“‘ Does this girl love me ? ” thought he, as 
his eye fell on Maud, who, bending over her 
work, was hoping against hope that Percy 
had perceived nothing more than a sister’s 
friendship, in the words she had last spoken. 
“And if she does—if one, only one of all the 
world still loves me, can less than my poor, 
aimless life testify my gratitude? If she 
loves me; but perhaps she does not. I am 
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adding coxcombry to my other failings: 
Why should she ?”’ 

And with a smile of bitter self-contempt, 
the young man glanced toward that superb 
head, and hesitated. Another moment, and 
hurried on by an impulse which he did not 
seek to analyze, he threw himself upon the 
sofa beside her, and seized her hand. 

‘*O Maud,” said he, in hurried tones, ‘* be 
more than friend to me, be all, be the near- 
est and dearest friend a man can have—be 
my wife? With you to cheer and encourage 
me, I will soon gain wealth, station, all that 
you desire, all that my father’s dying words 
command. Maud, will you wait for me till 
then? O Maud, will you be my wife ?”’ 

As the impetuous young man poured out 
these confused sentences with feverish 
eagerness, Miss Merriton turned deadly 
pale, and shuddered visibly. 

‘‘What have I said, what have I done to 
betray myself ?’? murmured she, in a tone of 
deepest humiliation. ‘* No, no, Percy,” ad- 
ded she aloud, “I will be your friend, your 
sister,—nothing more. You donetlove me; 
you love Rose. You said yourself you loved 
her better now than in your life before,” 
said she, turning in agitation towards him, 
and pushing him away with both hands. 

The young man caught those slender hands 
in his, and pressed them to his lips. 

was a fool! Iwas mad!” cried he. 
‘*O Maud, it is from a return of that very 
madness I ask you tosave me. Give me a 
hope to cling to, lest I sink and perish in this 
sea of despair.” 

‘“Can Isave you; can I help you?” asked 
the girl, eagerly, as she ceased struggling to 
withdraw her hands. “Is it really and sin- 
cerely for your own sake, that you ask me to 
be your wife ?”’ 

‘For my own sake? For whose else 
should it be? O Maud, do not make me 
vain,” whispered Percy, drawing the shrink- 
ing form close, close to his side, until the 
blushing face was hid upon his breast. 
Stooping, he pressed upon her brow the kiss 
of betrothal, but even while he murmured, 
‘My Maud, now!” he raised his eyes, and 
gazing through the window opposite, across 
the intervening country, he saw the tall, 
white chimneys of Vivian Lodge, relieved 
against their background of black firs, and 
the lover’s heart contracted as if it had been 
compressed within the iron hands of stern 
remorse. 

My Maud, now!” repeated he, resolute- 
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ly, while his cheek grew white, and his mouth 
grew cold and hard. 

‘¢ O Percy, are you sure, are you very sure, 
that it was for your own sake?’ whispered 
his betrothed. 

‘¢ Maud, believe me, when I say your love 
is the only hope I have in life, the only tie 
that binds me to existence,”’ said Percy, sol- 
emnly; and if the voice had in it more of 
desolation than of hope, more of the despair 
of disappointment than the joy of triumphant 
love, Miss Merriton was not now in a mood 
to perceive it. The words alone entered her 
ear, and sighing with very excess of happi- 
ness, she nestled closer to her lover, as she 
said :—- 

‘And that is well, for I love you, dear 
Percy; I love you! ” 

The young man drew her still closer to his 
side, and absently smoothed the glossy hair 
that fell across his breast, but he did not 
speak; and still his gloomy eyes were fixed 
upon the distant, darkening hill-side, and 
still the hard line of his closed lips remained 
unsoftened. , 

It was at this moment, when the senses of 
each were deadened by their own hearts, 
that the heavy curtains falling across the 
arch which divided the drawing-reom from 
the music-room beyond, were very slightly 
divided, and a glittering eye eagerly scanned 

the lovers through the opening. Quite a 
minute passed in this scrutiny, but the sub- 
jects of it remained unconscious and immoy- 
able as if they were carved in marble,— 
Maud’s face hidden upon her lover’s breast, 
he, upright and stately, one arm clasping 
the slender form of his betrothed, the other 
hand smoothing her night-black, glossy hair, 
and his eyes never wandering from that dis- 
tant hill-side. 

A minute passed, and then the curtain was 
carefully closed, and a noiseless footstep left 
the music-room, and crept away through the 
conservatory. Five minntes passed, and a 
horse’s footstep crushing the gravel of the 
drive, broke the twilight silence. 

Maud started in affright, and would have 
fled, but Percy held her close. 

“It’s only Roland going to pass the even- 
ing at Vivian Lodge,” said he. ‘ Den’t 


leave me, darling. You must not leave me 
alone just now.”’ 

my mother,’ murmured Maud, 
bashfully! ‘‘I must go to her; how long I 
have been away from her! AndI shall tell 
her, shall I not?” 


‘“‘ Certainly, dear; and ask if I may see 
her soon. Now that I am to be her son, 
we may dispense a little with etiquette, I 
think.” 

‘* But I don’t want any one else to know, 
not yet, at least,”’ said Maud, softly. 

‘“That’s my own wish,’ replied Percy, 
with an air of relief. ‘‘ But I would not 
have suggested the idea, for it is your right 
to choose whether the world shall know your 
goodness or not.” 

goodness! say rather my _happi- 
ness ;’? whispered Maud, as she deftly with- 
drew herself from her lover’s arms, and 
glided from the room. 


The night was older by three hours, than 
when Percy Crowninshield betrothed himself 
to Maud Merriton, and the full moon was 
pouring down a floed of shimmery light that 
made her reign only a paler day, when two 
figures strolled out upon the veranda of 
Vivian Lodge, and presently down the steps 
te the garden, where they sauntered up and 
down the broad gravel walk for some min- 
utes in silence. The lady was the first to 
break the silence. 

‘See, Roland,” said she, ‘‘ how the dew 
hangs in the rose-bushes, and sparkles like 
the diamonds in a court Jady’sdress. There 
must be a wedding in fairyland, and Queen 
Rose has put on her jewels to attend it. She 
only waits till we intrusive mortals are out 
of the way, when she will assume her true 
form, and the revel will begin.”’ 

Speaking of weddings,” returned her 
companion, apparently not hearing anything 
of what she had said, except the one word 
which chimed with his own thoughts. 
‘* Speaking of weddings, Rose, I will tell you 
a secret, if you will promise, as you used 
when we were children, to never, never 
tell.”’ 

‘¢*When we were children!’ I wish we 
were children now,” said Rose Vivian, 
moodily. 

‘* Why don’t you ask about my secret ?” 
cried Roland, with an impatient aitempt at 
gayety. ‘‘I had thought by means of that 
to startle you out of the reverie which has 
absorbed you all this evening. I wish some 
fair lady would muse upon my perfections so 
intently.” 

‘‘What right have you to intimate that I 
am musing upon any one’s perfections ?” 
asked Rose, petulantly. ‘‘ Must one chatter 
like a magpie all the time, to avoid being 
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insulted by you? I am going in, so good- 
night.” 

‘‘ Just one more turn, please. I want to 
see if the lamps are lighted in the drawing- 
room at Falcon’s Eyrie. Come to the foot 


of the garden where we can see, there’s a 
good girl.” 
‘‘T wish you would leave off treating me 
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“The drawing-room is lighted,” mur- 
mured Roland, in an audible voice, aside, 
after a momentary observation. ‘‘So the 
tender scene must be over. I only hope the 
servants did not surprise them.”’ 

‘‘What do you care, whether the drawing- 
room is lighted or not?” asked his compan- 
ion, languidly. ‘And what is that you are 


He met the eyes of a little, decrepit old woman, bent and sliriveled by age.—Page 193. 


like a child,” said Rose, who yet preferred 
this style of address te a more formal one, as 
being less lover-like. 

‘“‘Weren’t you wishing just now that we 
were children again ?”’ asked Roland, lead- 
ing her along till they reached the great 
lilac-tree,whence both had ofteg looked across 
the valley to the Crowninshiellls mansion. 


muttering about tender scenes, and the 
servants? Is Xerxes making love to the 
cook, and are you to be groomsman at the 
wedding ?” 

‘“*Tt’s all part of that secret you wouldn’t 
listen to,”’ said Roland, gayly. ‘‘ But come, 
now you have humored me by coming down 
here, I will take you into the house. The 
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evening grows chilly in spite of its beauty. 
This is the hunter’s moon—did you know 
it?” 

** Come, tell your secret, and relieve your 
mind,”’ said Rose, dropping upon a garden- 
chair, and leaving Rolana to stand before 
her. ‘I see you will never be easy till you 
have done so. But talk of the want of ret- 
icence in woman! I never yet saw a man 
who had picked up a little crumb of gossip, 
that he didn’t go crying, ‘ Cut-cut-ca-da-cut’ 
in everybody’s ears, like a hen who knows 
when her egg is laid, and can’t keep the 
news to herself.” 

‘“* T’ve a good mind not to tell you now,” 
said Roland, laughing, but at the same time 
biting his lips with vexation. 

“‘Then don’t. Only you will be obliged 
to whisper it to the rushes before the night 
is out. You will never be able to contain 
it,”’ said the beauty, scornfully, as she made 
the diamond on her finger sparkle in the 
moonlight, and watched its brilliant scintil- 
lations with the intentness of a child. 

Poor Percy,” soliloquized her compan- 
ion, turning towards the glimmering lights 
which marked his distant home. ‘“ It would 


be a sad downfall to your vanity, to know 


how little your love-making interests the 
old playmate of whom you used to talk so 
much.”’ 

‘*You are excessively tiresome to-night, 
Roland Crowninshield! ’’ cried Miss Vivian, 
angrily. ‘And I desire now that you should 
either explain what you have been hinting at 
so long, or ge away and let me alone. Not 
that I care a feather’s weight for Percy’s 
love-making, or anything else connected with 
either him or you; but I won’t be so tan- 
talized.”’ 

She paused, but Roland seemed in no hurry 
to speak, although his eyes were fixed atten- 
tively upon her face. 

‘*Well, will you speak ?”’ pursued the irri- 
tated beauty. ‘‘What are you dreaming 
about now ?” 

“IT was wondering how any man could 
prefer the beauty of the brunette to that of 
the blonde ?”’ said Roland, softly. I was 
wondering if it is the effect of the moon- 
light, or whether itis that my eyes are clear- 
er to-night than usual; or have the fairies of 
whom you were speaking, given you water 
of the Fountain of Loveliness? Queen 
Rose, you have taken form while my back 
was turned. Such beauty was never formed 
of clay, like men.” 
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** Pshaw, Roland, you know I detest flat- 
tery,’’ said the pretty coquette, not ill pleased 
at the genuine admiration sparkling from 
the dark eyes of her old playmate. “ Be- 
sides—the secret! You have not told me 
that yet.” 

‘*Oh, that!’ said Roland, carelessly. It 
is nothing. Only 1 thought it might interest 
you, as you have always known us so well. 
Percy is engaged to Miss Merriton.” 

The delicate bloom vanished from Rose 
Vivian’s cheek, and she sank again into the 
chair from which she had risen, as if she had 
been struck down. Roland watched her 
without appearing to do so. He knew that 
the least suspicion on her part that he had 
surprised her feelings of disappointed love 
and wounded vanity, would be a death-blow 
to hishopes. At first he feared that she was 
about to faint. 

she does,” thought he, ‘she will 
never forgive either herself or me. How 
lovely the river looks to-night,’’ pursued he, 
aloud, as he turned his back to Rose, and 
pointed to the vale below them. ‘‘I should 
expect a romantic young lady like you, to 
say that yonder hills were the furnace where 
the gnomes smelt their ore, and that while 
they slept, this stream of molten silver had 
trickled out at some crevice, and was wind- 
ing through our valley, seeking for means 
to escape its tormentors and creep back to 
its home in the bosom of the earth.” 

“Yes, very,’’ said Rose, with a vacant 
laugh. ‘‘As you say, the night is chilly. 
Let us go towards the house. We shall 
have snow soon—don’t you think so? I 
hate the winter, only papa has promised to 
take us to Philadelphia for a month or two. 
Won’t you go?” 

“If youdo,I shall. Falcon’s Eyrie would 
be too dreary if I could not look over here, 
and fancy that I saw you at the window. I 
suppose Percy will go away, too.” 

Percy, oh yes—what was it you were 
saying just now about his being attentive to 
that Miss Merriton ?”’ 

‘¢ More than attentive. He offered him- 
self to her this evening, and was accepted.” 

‘*T thought that young woman was very 
forward in her manners, when I saw her the 
other day,” said Rose, severely. ‘* Don’t 
you think it a very queer thing, when she is 
staying in his very house, as it were, and 
has only known him a fortnight, at the most? 
Her mother ill in bed, too.” 

“It is rather droll; but you know when 
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THE OUTCAST. 


Percy is determined upon anything, it is 
very difficult to withstand him; and I imag- 
ine few women could have resisted such 
passionate pleading as that he assailed her 
with.” 

‘‘Ha, ha! very funny!” cried Miss Vivi- 
an, with an hysterical laugh. ‘‘So he is 
very much in love, is he? But pray, how 
did you happen to know so much about it ?” 
asked she, turning with sudden suspicion 
toward her companion. ‘TI imagine they 
did not invite you to be a spectator af the 
scene.” 

‘‘No; but they did not notice my pres- 
ence, and I could not make up my mind to 
let them know that I had seen and heard 
even the beginning,”’ returned Roland, pre- 
tending not to notice her distrust. 

* But how was it? I don’t like key-hole 
secrets,’ said Rose, unable wholly to re- 
press the irritation under which she was 
laboring. 

Roland started, and shot a cruel glance 
from his half shut eyes upon the scornful 
beauty at his side, who did not, however, 
perceive it, so intent was she upon the lace 
she was shredding from her handkerchief, 
and tossing upon the ground. 


‘*T don’t know what you mean by ‘ key- 
hole secrets,’ Miss Vivian,’ said he, at 


length. ‘I certainly should not have trou- 
bled myself to listen to my brother’s pro- 
posal, if I could decently have escaped, but 
I could not. After dinner, I sauntered into 
the drawing-room, and, taking up a book, 
threw myself upon the couch in the great 
bay-window. One side of the curtain was 
down, and the back of a great arm-chair 
helped to screen me, so I suppose when 
Perey and Miss Merriton entered, they did 
not perceive me. For my part, I was too 
deeply engrossed in studying a chess prob- 
lem to even know that they were in the 
room, until I felt the floor shake slightly, 
and, looking by the big chair, I saw Percy 
down upon both his knees, holding the 
young lady’s hand, and protesting that he 
never had, and never should love any woman 
as he loved her.” 

‘““Ah!?? murmured Miss Vivian, with a 
twitch at her lace, which rent the delicate 
handkerchief. 

‘*Well, you see, I didn’t want to jump up 
then, and make the poor fellow look like a 
fool, and secure for myself the life-long en- 
mity of my future sister-in-law, so I just 
stayed still, and tried with all my might to 
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see and hear nothing more. To be sure, the 
kissing rather disturbed me ’’—— 

‘*Pshaw!”’ cried Miss Vivian, tossing the 
remnants of her handkerchief into a thorn- 
bush. ‘‘I don’t want to hear any more of 
such stuff. If it wasn’t dishonorable for you 
to listen, it is for you to repeat it. Are they 
going to live at Falcon’s Eyrie ?” 

‘“‘Who?” asked Roland, innocently. 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. Perey Crowninshield,” 
said Rose, with bitter emphasis. 

‘* That depends altogether upon the pleas- 
ure of Mr. Roland Crowninshield. My 
brother has no shadow of a right to a home, 
or to any privilege whatever, at Falcon’s 
Eyrie, nor, of course, will his wife have any. 
When I am married, I shall leave the matter 
of offering them a home, or, in fact, of keep- 
ing up their acquaintance at all, altogether 
with the lady who does me the honor of mar- 
rying 

‘‘And if she says that odious, forward wo- 
man shall never enter the house where she 
is mistress ?”? asked Rose, eagerly, while a 
feverish color burned upon her cheek. 

‘Then she never shall,” returned Roland, 
gravely. 

‘‘And if they don’t live there, where will 
they live, and what will they live upon?” 
demanded Miss Vivian, in the same earnest 
manner. 

‘¢ Heaven only knows,”’ answered Roland, 
with a shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘ Neither of 
them has any fortune but the devotion of the 
other, so far as I know.” 

**T only hope then,” said Rose, slowly, 
‘*that you will marry a woman with suffi- 
cient dignity to keep that Merriton in her 
proper place—yes, and her husband, too.” 

**Oh, well!” said Roland, sighing weari- 
ly; ‘‘ we talk, and talk, but it all comes to 
nothing. Probably [ shall never marry at 
all, and Miss Merriton, or rather, Mrs. 
Percy, will be the mistress of Falcon’s Eyrie 
in the end. Rather odd it will be, won’t it, 
to see her become the first lady of the 
country into which she came a homeless 
wanderer? ”’ 

‘¢ That she shall never be!’ exclaimed 
Miss Vivian, haughtily. ‘‘And I hope, Mr. 
Crowninshield, you will not so far forget 
your duties to the neighborhood as to remain 
unmarried, and leave the succession open to 
these people.” 

‘*T confess my duties to the neighbor- 
hood,”’ returned Roland, with grave sarcasm. 
‘But I fear even the consciousness of 
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rigidly fulfilling them would not console me 
under the ennui of an uncongenial mar- 
riage.”’ 

‘“‘And why should your marriage be un- 
congenial, more than other people’s mar- 
riages ? ’’ asked Rose, impatiently. 

** Because—because, dear Rose, it offends 
you when I say I adore you.”’ 

“Then don’t say it!’ retorted the impe- 
rious beauty. 

** But if I may not say that, I can never 
hope to marry the only woman in all the 
world whom I wish to marry,’”’ said Roland, 
significantly. 

‘How do you know that?” inquired his 
companion, pettishly, ‘‘I can imagine a 
gentleman proposing to a lady, and being 
accepted, too, without a word of love-making 
through the whole of it.” 

‘But if the lady entertained the senti- 
ments which would lead her to accept the 
gentleman, she could not object to expres- 
sing them, and hearing him express similar 
ones,’ said Roland, in some surprise. 

‘* There are other sentiments than that of 
love, which might lead her to accept him,” 
replied Miss Vivian, coolly. 

‘Rose! I didn’t imagine you so sophisti- 
cated!’’ exclaimed Roland, with involun- 
tary bitterness; for, like other artful and 
double-dealing men, he expected and valued 
the utmost sincerity and purity in the 
woman whom he really loved. 

‘*Probably you don’t imagine half my 
virtues,’ returned his companion, with a 
little, taunting laugh, as she began to ascend 
the steps leading to the veranda, where her 
brother stood talking with a younger sister. 

exclaimed Roland, fiercely, as he 
seized her by the wrist, and led her, half- 
resistingly, into the shaded avenue. ‘* You 
shall torment me no more, beautiful mocker! 
Worldly or innocent, loving or cold-hearted, 
angel or devil, I love you, Rose Vivian, love 
you as the tiger loves his mate, and I want 
you for my wife. Will you be my wife, 
Rose ?”’ 

‘*T will marry you, and be mistress of 
Falcon’s Eyrie, that I may tread that woman 
under my feet, and turn your brother from 
the door of the house where he was born!” 
exclaimed Rose, with passion equal to his 
own, and by the dim light, Roland could see 
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[Co be continued.] 


her clench her cold hands together, and hear 
the stamp of her little foot upon the decaying 
leaves. With fresh admiration he gazed at 
her pale, haughty features, and the angry 
glitter of her bright blue eyes. 

‘*As the tiger loves his mate,’ murmured 
he. ‘It was well said. Be my wife, beau- 
tiful Rose, and you shall be full fed on the 
strong meat of revenge; then, perhaps, you 
will turn to the honey of love as a relief.” 

‘Don’t depend on that,’ said the angry 
woman. ‘I will never be fool enough 
again to love one of your miserable sex. 
Now go home. I want to be alone.”’ 

Without a word, the accepted lover offered 
his arm to his betrothed, led her up the 
steps and into the hall. There he parted 
from her with a silent bow, took his hat, and 
with a brief good-night to Charles and Alice 
Vivian, called for his horse, and rode swiftly 
home to Falcon’s Eyrie. 

Standing at his window an hour later, he 
looked across the valley to Vivian Lodge, 
whose white chimneys were fading from the 
landscape with the fading moon. 

‘* My pretty tigress!’ murmured he, with 
a grim smile, ‘‘ I love your spirit while it is 
in arms against those I hate, but when once 
you are my own, I must teach you that teeth 
and claws are not to be turned against your 
master. We must have no more such inso- 
lence, after the honeymoon, as*you have 
heaped upon my head to-night. Bygones 
shall be bygones, my beauty, but beware of 
beginning a fresh score.” 

Behind the window, from whose surface 
glinted the last ray of the setting moon, 
beautiful Rose Vivian lay prone upon the 
floor, her fair hair sweeping in wild confu- 
sion about her slender form, her face stained 
and swollen with crying. All her tears 
were over now. She had wept their foun- 
tains dry, but she lay prostrate and motion- 
less in the very abandonment of despair. 
Suddenly, she sprang to her feet, and, 
throwing open the window, leaned out it:to 
the night. A dark blot upon the hill-side 
far away, showed her future home. She 
stretched her icy hand towards it. 

Yes,’ murmured she, will be mis- 
tress of Falcon’s Eyrie, and turn that 
woman from my doors. But—O Percy! 
Percy!” 
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FANCIES IN THE FIRE. 


BY CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON. 


T was only a form in the flickering fire, 
Fantastically drawn ; 
It was only the fume of a yellow spire 
That the gnarled oak nourished, till higher and 
higher 
It blended in smoke like crimson in dawn. 


It was but the reflection of something within,— 
A glow on the wall,— 
That was fashioned and framed as the flowers 
begin, 
By the warmth of a soul or a sun, to win 
It to life at a pulsing heart’s wild call. 


The fleecy smoke in the twilight grew 
As my soul desired ; 
And the blush of the moon was her blush, and 
blue 
Were her eyes, and open and steadfast, true 
As the blue of the seas that never grow tired. 
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My thoughts went back to a summer day,— 
To a form on the sand; 
When my soul was fed with a flame that gay 
And oblivious hours cannot banish away, 
Nor the winds and tempestuous waters com- 
mand. 


’Twas a single rise and set of the sun 
That I saw her face; 
But the smile of those lips, like the rubies undone, 
Set a purpose in me that has only begun, 
And a longing whose limit knows nothing of 
space. 


My soul has just pictured that face in the flame, 
Fantastically drawn ; 
And my eyes shall see and shall make their claim, 
And my heart shall ache till it wins its aim, 
Though my locks grow gray and my temples 
wan. 


LOCKING THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S KEYS. 


HE time-honored ceremony that is still 
observed when the gates of Her Majes- 
ty’s Tower of London are “ locked-up,”’ is 
probably not unfamliar to the public. What 
actually occurs, however, can be witnessed 
bya very limited number of persons who are 
not resident within the tower; for a night’s 
immurement in that celebrated feudal 
“strength ’’ is essential, in order that the 
proceedings of the “‘ escort for the Keys.”’ 
may be satisfactorily seen and heard, the 
verbal portion of the formalities being by no 
means the least important. 

But the present writer, having frequently 
been called upon to accompany the Queen’s 
Keys in their nightly perambulations, has 
enjoyed opportunities, not open to all, for 
viewing the curious ceremony of ‘“‘ locking- 
up” from the best possible vantage-ground. 
A brief sketch of the somewhat unique de- 
tails connected with it, may prove interesting 
to the reader. 

When not engaged in making their mid- 
night, or early morning progresses, the 
Queen’s Keys are deposited in the residence 
of the Deputy Constable of the fortress. 


Not very remarkable from an architectural 
point of view, this house stands almost in 
the shadow of the weather-beaten walls of 
the White Tower,—the famous Norman 
‘“‘keep”’ that can boast of eight centuries’ 
authentic history, and around which as a 
nucleus, the various other buildings, now 
collectively known as the ‘‘ Tower,’ have, 
from time to time, been erected. And the 
dwelling-place of the Keys overlooks the 
spot—now inclosed by a railing—where so 
many political offences, real or imputed, 
have been expiated on the block. 

The Keys, when brought forth, are inva- 
riably carried by a warder, who is a member 
of the corps of Yeomen of the Guard, or 
‘* Beef-eaters,”’ as they are familiarly called. 
It may quite fairly be said that the anti- 
quated, but picturesque costume of these 
men constitutes one of the “‘ sights’ of the 
Tower; though in recent times the garments 
have been, to a considerable extent, shorn 
of their medieval characteristics. Besides 
the onerous duties of carrying the Queen’s 
Keys, the Beef-eaters are in other ways em- 
ployed within the precincts of the Tower; 
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among other things, they exercise, or, at 
least they used to exercise, a sort of super- 
vision over the visitors who ‘flock into 
it on “open”? days. Beyond its gates 
they take part in certain state ceremonials; 
and, as is well known, assist in the periodical 
searching of the vaults underneath the 
Houses of Parliament, thus materially help- 
ing to keep alive the remembrance of Guy 
Fawkes, and the celebrated ‘treason and 
plot ” in which he was so deeply implicated. 
That neither the supervision nor the search 
is wholly unneccessary, has been sufficiently 
well demonstrated by events of recent oc- 
currence. 

By the Main Guard, which occupies a 
guard-house distant about a stone’s throw 
from the Constable’s quarters, the Keys are 
provided with an armed escort on the occa- 
sions on which they venture into the open 
air. This guard is ‘‘mounted” daily by 
some thirty soldiers; they are furnished by 
a regiment stationed in the adjacent bar- 
racks, which were constructed to replace 
other buildings totally destroyed by the great 
fire that made such havoc in the Tower 
nearly half a century ago. Over and above 
attending to the royal Keys, the members of 
the guard have other, and, perhaps, equally 
responsible duties to perform; being, in a 
general way, answerable for the security of 
the fortress and its contents during the 
twenty-four hours they continue ‘on 
guard.” 

One very important item in their tour of 
duty may here be mentioned—this is the 
protection of the Jewel House, within which 
are kept articles of almost fabulous value, 
including the regalia, and the remarkable 
Kohinoor diamond. So low in the ceiling is 
the entrance to this Eldorado, that soldiers 
of short stature are selected to stand as 
sentries therein; for a tall man bearing 
arms, would, under the circumstances, be 
apt to excite the ridicule, rather than the 
awe of the visitors who are conducted into 
the place by the Beef-eaters. 

The Main Guard, as its title implies, is 


the principal one; but two other distinct 


guards are maintained in the Tower; and it 
is necessary, in order to understand what 
follows, to rapidly glance at these. One of 
them mounts at the drawbridge—a structure 
that no longer exists, and of which, indeed, 
the guard itself seems to be the sole me- 
mento. The party is what is termed a 
‘¢corporal’s’ guard. The other, known as 
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the Spur Guard, occupies a group of build- 
ings which probably represent the ancient 

- barbican of the stronghold. It is a “ ser. 
geant’s”’ guard, and is intrusted with the 
keeping of the two outer gates, to which we 
shall have to refer later on. 

When the Main Guard enters upon its 
duties in the forenoon, certain men are de- 
tailed to act when required as an escort for 
the Keys. Their services in this respect 
are not, however, called upon till the near 
approach of midnight. But when the clock 
on the White Tower begins to chime a 
quarter to twelve, the word ‘ Keys!” ut- 
tered in a stentorian tone by a sergeant, 
rouses the soldiers, who are usually slumber- 
ing, with much apparent comfort, on the 
wooden guard-bed. 

In afew moments they are transferred to 
the exterior of the building, fully accoutered, 
and accompanied by a youthful drummer, 
who bears a rather dusty lantern which he 
has hastily lit. Perhaps the lantern may be 
regarded mainly as a sort of relic of the times 
when it may be supposed to have afforded 
the only available light on the route trav- 
ersed by the Keys. But the way is now 
amply illuminated by gas lamps of the ordin- 
ary pattern; and the not very brilliant lan- 
tern might, without very serious disadvan- 
tage, be dispensed with. 

Having drawn up his somewhat drowsy 
men, the sergeant has now to wait for the 
officer, if that individual in authority has not 
already appeared. The interval, if any, is 
employed by the soldiers in yawning, or in 
bestowing a finishing touch upon the ad- 
justment of their accouterments, which have 
no doubt become slightly displaced during 
their owner’s late “‘changes of front” on 
the guard-bed. When present, the captain 
of the guard—having ascertained that the 
escort is likewise ‘‘ present,” or complete in 
number—marches off the little party towards 
the Constable’s house. There the soldiers 
are met by the warder, suspended from 


whose hand as he descends the steps, the 


Queen’s Keys jingle merrily. 

At this juncture, the sergeant commands 
his subordinates, whom he has halted for a 
moment, to present arms; and the Beef- 
eater takes post a little in advance of his 
protectors, who forthwith set off in the di- 
rection of the gates. The first sentry to be 
passed stands expectant under the veranda, 
at the entrance to the guard-room, where is 
also the whole guard not elsewhere engaged; 
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it has been *‘ turned out’ to do honor to the 
Keys. 

When the sentry sees the escort, headed 
by the lantern, coming very near to his post, 
he calls out, ‘*‘ Halt! who comes there ?” 
not, ‘‘Who goes there ?”’ the popular accep- 
tation of a military challenge, perhaps de- 
rived from the words used in like contingen- 
cies by sentinels of certain continental 
armies. The advancing party is brought to 
a stand-still by this summons; and the ward- 
er, who, as a rule, is enveloped in the folds 
of an antiquated-looking cloak, replies, in a 
kind of sepulchral tone of voice :— 

Keys.” 

“Whose keys ?”’ inquires the soldier, who 


. is, meanwhile, standing with his piece at the 


“port,’’ an attitude preparatory to assuming 
that of the ‘‘ charge.” 

The warder answers :— 

“Queen Victoria’s Keys.” 

But even now the escort is not permitted 
to proceed on its journey; for the obdurate 
sentry, coming down to the charge, makes 
the demand :— 

“ Stand, Queen Victoria’s Keys. Advance 
one, and give the countersign.”’ 

The password, being well known to the 
warder, is, of course, given, and the sentry 
cries :— 

“Pass, Queen Victoria’s Keys. All’s 
well.” 

After the above dialogue has come to a 
termination, the Keys are conveyed past the 
guard-house, being, in their transit, saluted 
by the assembled guard, which is then 
“turned in.”? 

Before the Beef-eater and the escort have 
marched twenty yards, further obstructions 
delay their progress. These fresh obstacles 
appear in the forms of the vigilant sentinels 
at the Jewel House, and at the Traitor’s 
Gate; which latter was once used for the 
admission of ‘“ traitors” brought down the 
river from Westminster. In succession, 
each of the soldiers challenges in the same 
way as his comrade at the Main Guard. 
And when the Beef-eater has satisfactorily 
answered both men, the party moves onward 
for some little distance, and is a fourth time 
— to a halt by a sentry at the Byward 

ate. 

This gate is on the inner margin of 
the now dry ditch that encircles the Tower. 
It stands under an arch, which is surmount- 
ed and flanked by turrets or fortifications of 
along obsolete design. Besides the soldier 


alluded to, a Yeoman is, at all hours, on duty 
at this point. He is always to be found in 
an apartment, with a quaint, vaulted roof, 
close by the gate; the place has, Obviously, 
once been the quarter of a regular military 
guard. 

The sentry here having been satisfied as 
to the character of the escort, it passes on, 
traverses a causeway leading across the 
moat, and reaches the Spur Guard. There, 
of course, it is stopped by a sentry belonging 
to that body; and the Keys are eventually 
saluted by this soldier, as well as by the 
guard of which he forms a unit. 

And now, after all these impediments 
have been overcome, the Barrier Gate is at 
length approached, its custodian having been 
appeased in the stereotyped manner. The 
Barrier Gate is the outermost gate of the 
Tower, and it is necessarily the first to be 
locked. 

As already noticed, the warder marches a 
little in front of the escort. When he is 
within some fifteen or twenty paces’ dis- 
tance from the gate; he halts. Then the 
men composing the escort advance; and, 
under the superintendence of the sergeant, 
line the sides of the road, facing inwards 
towards its middle. The Beef-eater, with 
considerable selemnity of demeanor, now 
walks up between the ranks, selects the 
appropriate key, and locks the gate, which, 
in the meantime, has been closed by a 
corporal. 

This operation accomplished, and, having 
given the gate a shake, to assure himself of 
its being properly fastened, the Beef-eater 
resumes his position a few yards away, pas- 
sing as before between the lines of soldiers. 
Arms are presented to the Keys, both when 
they are proceeding to the gate and when 
they are retiring from it, by word of com- 
mand from the sergeant; for the officer re- 
mains behind with the Main Guard. 

The party is now rearranged in the order 
of march, and at once retraces its steps to 
the next gate to be secured—the one at the 
Barbican, or Spur Guard. On the outer 
side of the ditch, this portal is exactly oppo- 
site the Byward Gate, which we have seen 
to be situated on its inner bank. Having 
passed through the, as yet, open gate, the 
soldiers are again drawn up in lines, and it 
is closed and locked; and, as the key is 
withdrawn from the lock, all present say, or 
are understood to say, ‘‘God save Queen 
Victoria.” 
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The Spur Guard is turned out to salute, 
and the Keys and their escort retreat across 
the moat to the Byward Gate, where pre- 
cisely the same ceremony takes place. This 
completed, the three chief gates of the Tower 
have been made fast for the night. 

But there exists a fourth gate, which may 
be accurately described as a back entrance 
to the fortress. It stands in the vicinity of 
the ancient drawbridge, in the eastern por- 
tion of the outer wall of the Tower. The 
gate in this somewhat remote region is 
locked in a slightly less formal style than 
the other, or front gates; and the men of the 
escort soon step out smartly on their return 
journey to the Main Guard. There they 
are hailed by the sentry as at the outset, and 
to the echo of his final ‘“‘All’s well!’ the 
Queen’s Keys are carried into their quar- 
ters. 

No one, however high in rank or author- 
ity, can enter, or leave the Tower after 
midnight. But the sergeant in command of 
the Spur Guard is authorized to admit resi- 
dents as far as his guard-house, where there 
is a waiting-room for the accommodation of 
such belated persons. For this purpose he 
is provided with keys—quite distinct from 
those of the escort—wherewith to open, not 
the gates, but wickets alongside them. And 
thus the people admitted do not enter the 
Tower proper; for, it will be remembered 
that the ditch intervenes between the Bar- 
bican and the Byward Gate, where there is 
no wicket. 

The architects, ancient or modern, who 
designed the waiting-room, took pains that 
it should not be a very attractive abode; 
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and, though it may compare favorably with 
another apartment said to exist in the Tower, 
and called “‘ Little Ease,” there is yet but 
small encouragement held forth to the inhab- 
itants of the fortress to remain abroad sub- 
sequent to the hour appointed for “ locking. 
up.” 

At five o’clock in the morning, the ser- 
geant again summons his men; on this occa- 
sion, to open the gates of the Tower. The 
ceremony, though essentially similar to the 
midnight one, is, perhaps, a little more hur- 
riedly performed in the unlocking than it is 
in the locking of the gates; and the officer on 
guard does not appear in the morning, 
though we may safely assume that he had to 
‘*turn out’? when the opening of the Tower 
was a more significant matter than it happily 
now is. But besides being present with his 
guard at midnight, he has other duties to 
carry out; by day, he marches off the “re- 
lief” at intervals of two hours; and, in the 
afternoon goes round the sentries, hearing 
them repeat their orders—an almost obsolete 
custom, but still kept up in the Tower. 
Previous to the hour appointed for this 
ordeal, the men may be seen studiously read- 
ing their instructions or committing them to 
memory as they pace up and down. 

By night, the officer goes his ‘‘ rounds,” 
accompanied by a small escort, including the 
drummer-boy and his rather opaque lantern. 
In the course of this tour, every sentinel 
connected with the garrison is visited; and, 
by the time the rounds return to the Main 
Guard, the members of that important body 
have usually been called into activity by the 
loud cry of *‘ Keys! ”’ 


QUATRAIN. 
FROM THE SPANISH, BY SANDA ENOS. 


ITTYWIXT love and the orange we 


Can a likeness clearly see: 
However sweet they may be 


From tartness neither is free. 
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RETRIBUTION, OR ETHEL MOORE’S OATH. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


T last I feel the icy hand of death set- 
tling upon me; and oh! if it were not 
for Ethel, my darling child, who will be left 
in this great, pitiless world alone, without a 
friend to comfort or to care for her, 1 should 
be unspeakably glad to know that my trials 
are about toend. Oh! the intolerable an- 
guish of leaving her unprovided for! Is it 
right to do as Ihave done? Am I selfish— 
wicked, even, to want her to forego wealth, 
luxury, and depend on her own exertions 
untii—— Oh, merciful Heaven! I cannot 
bear to dwell upon the misery of the past— 
the injustice done me. Still, I cannot but 
believe that there is a God who doeth all 
things well, and that, although I shall go to 
my grave unrighted, unavenged, my inno- 
cence shall be established in His own good 
time, and the finger of shame not be pointed 
at my daughter. Poor, poor little girl!” 
The man thus communing with himself 
looked almost like a being from another 
sphere. A preternaturally pale face, one 
perfect network of wrinkles, framed in by a 
long, luxuriant beard, white as the snow that 
falls upon and clothes the hills in winter; 
eyes dark as night itself, and so full of mis- 
ery that it made one sad to meet his glance; 
and a tall, emaciated figure, that looked as if 
atolerably strong wind would bear it, without 
trouble, tothe ground. Not an old man yet, 
barely five-and-forty, but so wasted by sor- 
row and disease that few would have be- 
lieved the slender lass sitting quietly by the 
open-mouthed fire-place, in which writhed 
and burned a few resinous sticks, that sent 
over her a lurid, uncanny glow, was, in- 
stead of being his grandchild, his own loved 
daughter. 
Into the bed of glowing coals she peered— 
a strange, weird child, who knew nothing of 
the world and its inhabitants save what she 
had gleaned from books owned by her father. 
Only fifteen summers had she seen, and of 
these twelve had been passed in a rough old 
hut, in the bosom of a dense forest, with no 
human habitation in sight. Brought up in 
this isolated spot, with no one to talk to but 
her father, she was learned in many things 
of which most girls know absolutely noth- 
ing. She understood the nature and use of 
every plant that grew about her forest home; 
15 


she could imitate the warbling of any bird 
she had ever heard; and she could converse 
fluently in several languages, her accent and 
grammar irreproachable. 

She was far from being pretty. Her nat- 
urally fair skin, from constant exposure to 
the sun and wind, was tanned to the hue of 
a berry; her eyes, dark and sweet as purple 
pansies, seemed altogether too large for her 
small face; and her hair, so light as to be 
almost white, of which she had a superabun- 
dance, fell in unmanageable locks adown her 
back. She had a good figure, lithe and full 
of grace as a willow whose branches droop 
down and touch the waters of a stream. 
Her hands and feet were long and slim, 
perfect as any patrician’s. Her garb was of 
homespun material, coarse and scant, and 
disfiguring to her slender shape. 

An imaginative creature, she had just 
traced in the coals a slow-moving cavalcade 
of dwarfish men, headed by one gigantic, 
strong-limbed knight, mounted on a gayly- 
caparisoned steed, when, with but two ex- 
ceptions, the only voice she had heard for 
years fell upon her ear. 

‘* Ethel, my child, come here.” 

She started to her feet, and moved over to 
where he sat propped up in a big willow 
chair, not a little startled by the strangeness 
of his voice, which vibrated with pain. Anx- 
iously she studied his face. On its every 
lineament she read the insufferable agony 
he was in. His always pallid face was now 
like the face of the dead; his eyes, that ever 
had in them a troubled light, bespoke a fear 
that the burning drops gathering there 
could not shut out. 

What meant it? Was he going to die— 
going to join the fair-haired woman, her 
mother, of whose sweet face she retained 
but a very dim recollection? If so, what 
fate awaited her in the future? She crouched 
low down on the woven rug at his feet, her 
wild eyes fastened on his still wilder ones. 

‘* Father, dear, what is it? And oh! what 
is there in your face and in your tone that 
suggests some unknown terror to me ?—that 
almost takes my breath, and makes the cold 
chills creep over me? Father! father! Are 
you ill? Are you in pain?” 


‘‘Aye! the direst, little Ethel. But it is 
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not bodily pain that distresses me; that I 
can bear, as you are aware, with Spartan 
firmness. But oh! the countless thoughts 
that harrow me—that embitter my every 
moment. My precious girlie, can you bear 
the truth? Can you””—— 

He stopped, leaned back in his chair, and 
put one hand over his heart, which was 
leaping within him like something gone 
mad. 

Over the girl’s face had stolen a look of 
awe. She knew, ere he informed her, to 
what this preamble led; what suffering the 
future held in store for ber. She suppressed 
the cry that struggled to escape her lips. 
For her dear father’s sake she must be 
brave —evince some of the fortitude she 
admired in the noble women whose lives she 
had read and dreamed about. Her sweet 
voice did not falter, it even sounded cold 
and unfeeling to her, us she said:— 

‘¢T understand, father. The time you 
have so often spoken of has come. How 
wildly your heart beats! Does it—does it 
hint of death?” 

“Tt does, my child. Ah! be brave now. 
My moments on earth are numbered, I’m 
afraid, and I have a secret to disclose—a 
secret which, if I could leave untold, I would 


fain do; but, alas! much as it distresses me 
to tell you, sorrowful as the hearing of it 
will make your whole life, it must be told. 
I cannot die—I cannot rest peacefully in my 
grave, as I hope to rest—and leave you in 


ignorance of it. Itis your right to know. 
In the desk lies an oblong box, whose con- 
tents you are unfamiliar with, having never 
seen. In that box are papers traced o’er 
with hieroglyphics that you alone can de- 
cipher, and which reveal the. mystery of my 
sojourn in this wild region of country, far 
away from the presence of mortal man. 
When I am dead, take the key that hangs by 
the window and unlock the box, and gather 
from the papers the story of my unhappy 
life. Ah! poor, lonely child. You have 
been living under a shadow for years; would 
that it could be removed, and your life 
henceforth be a bright and cloudless one. 
Instead, I am about to enlarge the shadow, 
to weigh down your young head with shame. 
Child, innocent as I am, the world believes 
me guilty of a crime.” 

He paused, unable to proceed, his lips 
tremulous with emotion. Down at his feet 
knelt the girl, her small, brown hands 
clenched spasmodically together, her abun- 


dant, light hair falling around and almost 
concealing the small face, which had taken 
on the hue of death. The words she had 
listened to terrified her beyond the power of 
speech. She essayed to cry out, to ask what 
crime he was guilty of, but her quivering 
lips could not articulate a syllable. 

*Twas a strange, impressive scene. It 
was fast growing dusk. It had been an un- 
pleasant day in June; and now, as night 
began to fling over the earth her sable pall, 
a wind, strong and powerful, uprose. It 


. tore through the woods with all a demon’s — 


delight; it lashed the trees; it moaned and 
sighed about the hut like a soul in despair. 
The rain fell, too; not gently, and with a 
monotonous, soothing patter, but it came 
down with all its might, just as it did, per- 
haps, in the time of Noah. Within, the 
room was full of shadows that glided over 
the wall and floor, creating thereon cabalis- 
tical characters that, at another time, the 
girl would have turned Daniel and tried to 
interpret. In the cavernous-mouthed fire- 
place the sticks sputtered away, sending 
upward a cloud of red sparks, and diffusing 
about the apartment a delightful heat and a 
balsamic odor; and in one dim, shadow- 
peopled corner sat a patriarchal man, and 
knelt a terror-stricken maiden. 

The momeuts crept on. The silence, 
caused by the astounding information dropped 
by the man, was unbroken; and nothing 
could be heard but the crooning wind and 
the falling rain. It grew unendurable. Si- 
las Moore lifted his bowed head, and fas- 
tened those tortured eyes of his on his 
daughter. Motionless, her face veiled by 
her flowing hair, she crouched on the rug at 
his feet, with no more life in her, apparent- 
ly, than in the statue she reminded one of. 

** Child, lift up thy head.” 

She obeyed, as unhesitatingly as she had 
ever been in the habit of doing. Cold, pal- 
lid, with no traces of tears on her face,—a 
dry grief, that went to the father’s heart. 
Even thus she would sit and grieve when he 
had put off the mortal and taken on immor- 
tality. Would he die? Other attacks, 
equally as prostrating as this one, had he 
battled with and overcome. To be sure, his 
heart had never throbbed within him quite 
so uncomfortably; he had never experienced 
such a nameless, awful feeling as the one 
now creeping slowly, torturingly over him. 
But, if it could be! If, for the sake of his 
forlorn tittle girl there might come a re- 
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prieve, how gladly would he welcome it. 
But the risk must not be run. And so he 
resumed the story he dreaded, yet felt it was 
his duty to tell. 

‘** Just a synopsis of ‘the tale, Ethel,” he 
said. ‘*I dare not dwell upon it, and it is 
written out at length for you to read when I 
shall be no more. Twelve years ago, when 
the blow fell, I resided in B » @ con- 
tented, prosperous man. My wife and child 
were all in all to me, and I was respected as 
an upright, honorable person by all of my 
acquaintances. An immensely wealthy un- 


cle—a millionaire, in fact, and a very old ° 


man, who had drawn up a will making me 
his heir—was visiting us with ether guests. 
One night he retired to his room as well as 
usual. About two o’clock a blood-curdling 
shriek issued through the building, arousing 
the household, and bringing us, with scared 
faces, out of our beds. All congregated to- 
gether in the hall; but one was missing, and 
that one proved to be my uncle. With ene 
accord we rushed up to his room. A sight, 
which arises before me now in all its ghastly 
vividness, too horrible to linger upon, met 
my eye. There lay my relative on the bed, 
the blood oozing in a crimson stream from 
his side. Life was not quite extinct. His 
glassy eyes fastened upon me as I entered. 
He raised his hand, and, pointing one finger 
at me, cried out, in a voice that rings in my 
ears after all these years, ‘ James Enderby,’ 
(my true name) ‘I denounce you as my 
murderer!’ And with that awful accusation 
on his lips, he died. A scene of commotion 
ensued. Those who witnessed the sight, 
and heard the charge, which, if proven, 
condemned me to the gallows, shrunk away 
appalled, and began to search the apartment 
for further proof. It was found. A dagger 
with my name on it, was discovered, all 
reeking with his heart’s blood; a piece of 
my dressing-gown was clutched in the dead 
man’s fingers. His words were confirmed. 
I stood in the midst of an arraigning group 
of people like another Cain. Your mother, 
hopeless of my innocence being established, 
begged of me to flee, then swooned away.. I 
did manage to escape; how, it will require 
too much time to tell. After a while, your 


mother, disposing of the property in her 
name, and converting all of her valuables 
into money, joined me, bringing you with 
her, and we traveled night and day until we 
found and sought refuge in this lonely, 
A friend of mine, whom I 


lonely spot. 
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trusted, and who helped me to elude justice, 
purchased it—several acres of woodland in 
all—and a safe retreat it has been to us. 
Your mother, delicately reared, unable to 
bear the trial, drooped and died shortly after 
our arrival here. She sleeps quietly under 
the knot of hemlocks by the side of the 
singing stream you love so well. Poor little 
Ethie! If she had lived, your life would not 
have been so devoid of sunshine.” 

She lifted his thin hand to her lips. All 
of her courage and strength had returned to 
her. 

‘* Father, dear, never mind my loneliness. 
It has not proven irksome to me in the 
least. Tell me, was there no one in the 
house that night whom you suspected of per- 
petrating that unpardonable deed? There 
is no uecessity for you to proclaim your in- 
nocence. It is fully established in my mind 
already. Who was the old man’s enemy, or 
yours ?” 

It was 

A flash of lightning so vividly bright that 
the world seemed to be on fire, followed by 
a peal of thunder that broke over their heads 
and resounded through the forest, stayed the 
word on his lips; and again in the hut there 
was silence—a silence that neither cared io 
break at first. Down poured the rain; 
about them raged the wind and crashed the 
thunder. The burning sticks in the fire- 
place gave insufficient light to see what was 
going on; so Ethel Moore rose, lighted a 
tallow candle, and placed it on a rough 
stand, where it flickered like a star, and 
chased away some of the dancing shadows. 
Then she resumed her place at her father’s 
feet. 

James Enderby, alias Silas Moore, recov- 
ered his voice. ‘‘ It was a man, I have every 
reason to believe, who once aspired to your 
mother’s hand. When she refused him, he 
vowed vengeance upon me. He must have 
entered the house stealthily, under cover of 
the darkness, arrayed himself in my dres- 
sing-gown, secured my dagger, personated 
me, and stabbed him.”’ 

‘* His name, father? You forget.’’ 

Joel Benton.” 

‘* T shall remember it,’’ said the girl, qui- 
etly, ‘‘ and if an opportunity ever occurs to 
bring home the crime to him, rest assured it 
shall be done.” 

He did not try to dissuade her to forego 
her vengeance; he merely said:— 

** Tt is not likely you will ever meet him; 
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and ‘vengeance is mine, saith the Lord; I 
will repay.’ ” 

He straightened himself up in his chair. 

*¢ Child,’ and his tone was no longer weak 
and strengthless, ‘‘I feel better. The grip- 
ing pain has gone, and my heart flutters 
wildly no more. A longer lease of life is 
granted me.” 

Thank God!” burst reverently from the 
maiden’s lips. ‘*What should I have done 
if your soul had gone forth this tempestuous 
night to meet its Maker ?”’ 

“He who letteth not a sparrow fall to the 
ground without His notice, would have cared 
for you. Don’t stir. I don’t want to revert 
to this subject again. Ere we drop it, let me 
explain to you what to do in case I should 
die suddenly. Five miles from here is Mr. 
Bender’s cabin. You once entered it with 
me. He is agood man. For over a decade 
of years, all that I required from town, a 
distance of no less than twenty miles, has he 
brought me. Go then—if I should die ere 
other arrangements have been made for your 
welfare—to the mountaineer, inform him of 
my demise, of my desire to be buried by the 
side of my wife, and get him to carry you 
and your effects to town, where you can 
remain or go elsewhere, as you choose. Ig- 
norant of the world, I am not afraid to trust 
you in it, for you are brave and self-reliant, 
and I have tried to instil into your mind the 
best of principles. You will not be led 
astray. A fashionable girl, with not half 
your knowledge of books, would consider 
herself a blue-stocking. Enter school for 
two or three years, when you will be abun- 
dantly competent to earn your living by go- 
ing out as governess. Child, you are won- 
derfully gifted. You are an excellent 
linguist; and, if your voice could be trained, 
you would be a magnificent singer. In 
Bank, there is a sum of money de- 
posited in the name of Ethel Moore—the 
name I wish you te retain till I am found 
guiltless of crime—which Judge Lynne, the 
friend who assisted me to escape, will draw 
for you. His address is jotted down in the 
papers heretofore mentioned; also, every- 
thing essential for you to know and to prove 
your parentage when occasion calls for it. 
In the box is sufficient money to defray im- 
mediate expenses. I am distressing you, 
girlie, I know. I shall distress you even 
more when I exact from you a vow—an 
oath. Are you willing to take one for my 
sake? Speak, Ethel.’’ 
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Above the tumultuous din of the elements 
without rose the voice of the girl, clear, calm, 
unfaltering :— 

‘“‘Aye, father; and to keep it steadfastly, 
too. What is it you require of me?” 

“Never to claim the possessions of 
Stephen Enderby, my uncle, which you are 
entitled to at my death as the sole living 
heir, till the world is satisfied that your father 
was no murderer.” 

‘*T promise, father. By the memory of 
my mother, I swear it! ”’ 

“* It is much for you to relinquish, child. 
Consider well if you can keep your oath ere 
you take it. So great an heiress will be 
courted, made much of. Your pathway will 
be strewn with roses.”’ 

‘“*T care not for luxury or pleasure till 
your name is acknowledged spotless by the 
world. Thorns would pierce my flesh every 
time I touched the roses, at remembrance of 
my father’s unjust suffering. No,no! I 
will not retract. I will not take back my 
pledged word. I swear it, father! My oath 
shall be inviolable. If I beg my bread from 
door to door, not a cent of the property will 
I accept till the conditions are fulfilled. 
Have you anything further to suggest, sir?” 

*“*T have, child. I do not want you to 
marry, to become a wife, so long as a shadow 
rests upon and defames the name of James 
Enderby.”’ 

The girl’s head drooped; she secreted her 
shamed face in her long hair, as she said:— 

‘¢ How can you speak thus, father, to me, 
achild? It seems to me like sacrilege to 
entertain the idea of marriage, however re- 
mote. Years must elapse ere I could harbor 
such a possibility. 1 willingly give you the 
promise. If I am ever so unfortunate as to 
fall in love and have a suitor, if the happi- 
ness of my whole future life depends upon 
it, I will not marry. Here, in this semi- 
darkened room, at your feet, with a battle of 
the elements going on around me, I swear 
it? Nota copper will I take, no living man 
will I marry, till °—— 

The sentence was unfinished. Her arm 
was suddenly clutched by her father; his 
voice bade her cease. 

‘‘ Hush!” he cried, the very embodiment 
of fear, his hand raised, his eyes turned to- 
wards the door. ‘‘ Hear you not voices, 
girl, voices, and the tramp of hoofs? And 
see you not a globe of light, moving will-o’- 
the-wisp fashion along the earth? Has the 
time I have dreaded come at last? Are the 
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officers of justice on my track? Shall I be 
taken, plunged into prison, and hanged by 
the neck till 1 am dead—dead ? ” 

**Hush! oh, hush, father! *’ and she laid 
her hand soothingly on the excited man’s 
brow, “‘ wait and see. They may be be- 
nighted travelers, who, espying the light in 
our window, seek refuge from the maddening 
storm. Hark tothe thunder! It explodes 
about the hut like cannons I have read of. 
And the rain. It literally pours down. Oh, 


‘tis a terrible night to be out!’ and she- 


shuddered as if with cold. 

And outside, nearer, nearer came the 
tramp of horses’ feet, while the ball of fire 
grew larger and more bright. What did it 
mean? Was it ominous of evil to this white- 
haired man, already half-paralyzed with 
terror? Ushered in by wind and rain, the 
thunder booming, the lightning flashing, 
were they, his foes, to pounce upon him? 
If so, God save him from their vulturous 
clutch! A prayer went up on high to Him 
who never turns a deaf ear, when there 
came a heavy thump, thump, thump! on the 
deor, made by the butt of a riding-whip. 
And then, as she stood like one deprived of 
motion, having no volition, no strength of 
her own to cry out, to flee if need be, the 
door was burst open, and two men stepped 
therein. 

Still she stirred not, made no motion to 
welcome them; and in the chair, his hands 
clasped over his eyes, sat the shivering, de- 
crepit man. 

The strangers paused, eyeing the inmates 
of the hut curiously, the water dripping 
from their saturated garments to the floor. 
One, apparently forty years of age, was stout 
and dark, with saturnine face and satanic 
smile. The other was a youth of twenty—a 
perfect Hercules, tall, broad-shouldered, and 
pre-eminently handsome in a fair, blonde, yet 
not effeminate way. He held in his hand a 
lighted lantern, the veritable ball of fire that 
looked like ignis-fatuus to the old man in the 
night. 

‘* Pardon, my lass,’’ he began, “‘ for taking 
you thus unawares, and by storm. We are 
two wet, hungry men, who have lost our 
way in the forest, and crave shelter for the 
night. Nay,’ as she was powerless to 
reply, but stood as if rooted to the spot, the 
most uncanny thing the men had ever laid 
their eyes upon, *‘ you must grant us per- 
mission to stay. We have been pelted by 
rain; we are drenched through and through. 


The night is dark as pitch; you cannot see 
your hand before your face, and the light- 
ning is so sharp that it felled trees about us 
as we passed. What ails you, girl? Can’t 
you speak? Is it the storm that frightens 
you, or has our unseasonable presence 
stricken you dumb ?” 

As he questioned her thus, the elder man 
drew near the fire-place, stirred up the 
smoldering, fragrant sticks, and divesting 
himself ef his coat, began to wring the water 
out of it. Ethel regained her senses by this 
practical act. Her sweet voice grew natural 
as she replied:— 

‘* Forgive my tardiness in responding to 
your request, and do not deem us an inhos- 
pitable set. You are heartily welcome, sir. 
Father has been very ill; he is, therefore, 
unable to exert himself in rendering you 
comfortable. But your poor beasis! Are 
they unprovided with shelter? Have you 
left them exposed to the fury of the tem- 
pest?” 

‘* Yes, I am sorry to say,” struck by the 
refinement of her tone; ‘is there a place to 
house them?” 

‘“*There is. You'll find the semblance of 
a stable at the rear of the hut. Gosee tothe 
poor beasts at once.”’ 

‘Thanks; I willdoso. Mon ami,’ to the 
stout man drying his clothes by the fire, 
**T’ll go and tend to the beasts. You stop 
here.”? And, without further ado, he went 
out in the rain. 

The girl busied herself about the room. 
No imminent danger threatened her father; 
so, deftly throwing a handkerchief over his 
face, to conceal his working features, she 
drew out from its corner a table, put up a 
leaf, and covered it with a coarse, white 
cloth. Then, arranging some earthenware 
thereon, she brought out from “a hole in 
the wall,” some eatables—a loaf ef brown- 
bread, a pat of butter, a dish of wild honey, 
and a cold baked fowl; and, lastly, she hung 
a tin pail of water on a hook over the fire- 
place to heat, for the purpose of making a 
cup of tea. 

Ere the arrangements were cencluded, the 
youth walkedin. His handsome person and 
animated manner imparted an air of cheer- 
fulness to the room. Hanging the lantern 
on a peg protruding from one of the logs 
that walled up the hut, an additional light 
was lent to the eerie scene. 

““Ugh!” he cried, warming his chilled 
hands over the genial fire, replenished by his 
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taciturn friend; ‘‘’tis a fit night for witches 
to ride; a fit night to commit a crime with- 
out a fear of its being divulged. Black as 
Erebus, stormy as 

The dark, swarthy man deprecatingly lifted 
his hand, a repulsive smile playing about his 
bearded lips. 

‘‘Harold Ashley, desist! You terrify the 
girl; and look! you have aroused from his 
sleep the man in yonder chair. By my soul! 
he is distraught! He has gone mad!” 

And truly Silas Moore had the appearance 
of one crazed. The voice that for twelve 
long years had been a stranger to him, that 
he had had such cause to dread in the past, 
once mere penetrated his hearing. It set 
his heart to fluttering wildly; it made him 
wish he had strength to flee, for it was the 
voice of his implacable enemy — Joel Ben- 
ton! 

He tottered to his feet. A frenzied cry 
rang through the room; the cry, indeed, of 
one gone mad. A single sentence the 
blanched lips framed—the name of ‘“ Joel 
Benton!” and then he sank to the floor, a 
corpse. 

Ethel rushed to his assistance. She lifted 
the white head to her knee. She rubbed in 
her own the limp, clammy hands of the 
dead. It was futile. His freed soul had 
gone forth in the storm and darkness to meet 
its God. 

When Ethel realized the truth, she laid 
his head back tenderly on the floor. She 
uttered no cry,she shed no tear; but she 
drew her slim form to its utmost height, and 
confronted the man who, as if drawn thither 
by some invisible hand, slowly approached, 
and cast one quick glance at the man who 
had been his rival. She pointed with one 
slim finger to the rigid form; the fire of her 
eyes seemed to devour him. 

“There,” she said, in a whisper, plainly 
audible to both men, ‘there is your victim, 
Joel Benton!’’ And her words had the 
sting of Nathan’s unto David, as she added, 
*¢ Thou art the man!” 

She turned away, and then, as the awful- 
ness of her loss burst upon her, the insuffer- 
able fire in her eyes died out, and she “ lifted 
up her voice and wept.’”’ She sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

Harold Ashley pitied her with all his heart. 
He bent over her and softly stroked her hair. 
‘*Poor little girl! Don’t cry so piteously. 
Remember, it is the will of God. For 
some good purpose has He called your father 
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home. Trust me; I will be your friend, 
Don’t don’t ery so!” 

He lifted in his strong arms the light 
burden. 

‘*Show me where to lay him,” he said; 
and she motioned to a recess, wherein was 
a low bedstead hidden by a few breadths of 
calico. 

The night deepened; the night which none 
of the trio ever forgot. Looking back, they 
could always see that low room, traversed 
by smoky, unsightly rafters, and illumined 
by the flickering candle, the swinging lan- 
tern, and the smoldering, resinous sticks; 
three individuals sitting apart, never closing 
their eyes in sleep, but listening mechani- 
cally to the rage of sounds without; and 
only a strip of calico separating the living 
from the dead. Once Harold Ashley said to 
his companion in French:— 

‘How strange that a man leading such an 
anchoretic life as the one who has just 
breathed his last, should know your name. 
Were you ever acquainted with him?” 

He bowed his head in the affirmative. 

“Years and years ago. His name was 
James Enderby, and he murdered his uncle 
in cold blood, purposely to get possession of 
property he had willed him, and for which 
he had not the patience to wait.” 

‘* Tt is false--false!”” and the daughter of 
the dead mountaineer again confronted him. 
‘* You, Joel Benton, personated my father; 
and, instigated by jealousy and the devil, 
stabbed him! You cruel man! Thus far 
have you gone unpunished, but the time will 
come, must come, when your load of sin will 
be too uncomfortable for you to carry. May 
you never know peace, may the faces of the 
murdered man and your two victims be with 
you constantly, night and day, till you con- 
fess your crime, and make spotless the name 
of Enderby.” 

Farther back in the shifting shadows drew 
Joel Benton. The voice, so closely resem- 
bling that of the woman he had adored, had 
in it a prophetic sound; and, as if to give 
emphasis to her denunciation, to add weight 
to it, a chain of flame, more dazzling than 
any that had preceded it, played and writhed 
across the ink-black sky, then dropped, swift 
and sure, and a tree near the hut was hurled 
to the ground, some of its interlaced limbs 
dragging across the roof, and shattering the 
window-panes. 

‘‘ The girl is mad, like her father; she is 
not responsible for what she says,’’ Benton 
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added, sotto voce; arousing himself from the 
lethargic state he had fallen into; and when 
Harold, at Ethel’s suggestion, took a bite of 
the refreshments on the table, he ate a hear- 
ty meal. 

And on, on crept the night. The fire died 
out, and was not rekindled; the candle flick- 
ered in its socket; the oil burnt out in the 
lantern, and for awhile they sat in total 
darkness. Pandemonium no longer raged; 
the rain and wind had ceased simultaneous- 
ly; the thunder and lightning were a thing 
of the past.* 

Morning broke gloriously upon the earth. 
Its faint, roseate light bathed the forest with 
new beauty. Sad havoc, however, had the 
storm made amongst the trees. Great 
branches were strewn in every direction. 
A few old monarchs lay prone upon the 
ground, like scarred and decrepit warriors, 
whose battles were over, whose days were 
ended. 

Haggard enough looked the men and the 
young girl, who, as soon as daylight stole 
within the hut, pushed aside the strip of 
calico, and studied the placid features of the 
dead. How calm and happy the furrowed 
face! Never had it seemed so full of peace 
to the bereaved child as now, and she stood 
in silence for a long, long time, unmindful 
of what was passing around her. But let 
us not dwell on the scene. It is sacred. 

At an early hour Harold repaired to the 
Bender cabin to fetch the mountaineer, at 
the bidding of Ethel. A grave was hollowed 
out at the foot of a hemleck; and, late in the 
afternoon, all that was mortal of James En- 
derby was laid to rest by the side of his wife. 
Through it all, the lowering of the body in 
its rough, wooden box, the falling clods of 
sod thereon, the short, fervent prayer sent 
up by Harold, the orphan was quiet and 
tearless. Joel Benton was not present. He 
pleaded indisposition and stayed at the hut, 
but the search he instituted for papers that 
he trusted to find was unrewarded—unpro- 
ductive of success. Ethel had mistrusted 
his intent, and secured them on her. own 
person, though they would have proven 
worthless to him, so far as gleaning their 
contents, inasmuch as he possessed no 
cipher-key to the hieroglyphical writing. 
Anathematizing his non-success, he followed 
a circuitous route to the sequestered spot 
where his victim was being buried. Hiddeu 
in the tangled thicket, he observed all that 

passed. He heard, too, the words of the girl 
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he feared as much as he had loved the moth- 
er and hated the father. 

‘* Mr. Bender,” she said, ‘‘see that the 
graves are kept clean and green; and erect 
at the head of my father, with the money I 
shall leave you for that purpose, a simple 
stone, with these words engraved thereon, 
‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’ You will remember?” 

And with the wind sighing gently over the 
new-made grave, the birds singing in the 
branches over their heads, the three turned 
away, and years elapsed ere Ethel visited the | 


spot again. 


_ CHAPTER II. 


HE years swept on. One died, and an- 
other was born, till five with all their 
concomitants of happiness and misery were 
numbered with the past—the past that Ethel 
Moore dwelt upon too much for her own 
good. The memory of it embittered her life 
sadly. Night and day, in solitude, or min- 
gling in a festive crowd, she never forgot 
the injustice done her father. Panorama- 
like, the scenes in which she figured would 
steal before her vision, and blot out every 
other sight. How vividly they were por- 
trayed, how life-like! There was the low, 
rough hut, over which trailed lugubrious 
hemlock-boughs; within, in one dim corner, 
with ghostly shadows playing around him, 
with Azrael, angel of death, in the back- 
ground, in a big chair sat her father; at his 
feet knelt a young girl, herself—but oh! 
how different from what she was now— 
whose lips opened to give utterance to an 
oath; and then, onward with the others that 
had preceded it shot the scene, and another, 
with mysterious, phantom-like movements, 
usurped its place and held her spell-bound. 
She was now a girl of twenty, and difficult 
to describe. It was not her beauty—and she 
was superbly fair to look upon—that drew 
the eyes of all she met upon her. She was 
wonderfully magnetic, interesting in every 
sense of the term. There was a tragedy in 
her face, people said; that fair, colorless 
face, with its sweet, red mouth, and sad, 
passionate eyes, that reminded one of a 
pictured saint, over which a thin veil is 
thrown, softening, and yet at the same time, 
heightening its beauty. The hair, almost 
white in childhood, was of palest gold, and 
crowned her head like a nimbus of light. 
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With her blonde complexion, and her in- 
tensely dark eyes —-dark and passionful 
enough to belong to a Spanish lady—she 
was a girl who could not fail to attract atten- 
tion wherever she went. Her figure was 
tall and queenly, her carriage full of un- 
studied grace. 

It was a bland, lovely evening in May. A 
caressing zephyr stole into the open window 
of the room where the girl sat, and touched 
the bunch of sweet-scented violets she held 
in her hand. She was habited in sombre 
black, with delicate white lace at the round- 
ed throat and wrists. She eschewed orna- 
ments of all kinds; even flowers, that she 
was so inordinately fond of, she rarely ever 
wore. 

A connoisseur once said, ‘‘ That it was to 
show the men that one woman existed, who, 
without the advantageous aid of jewelry, 
or finery of any description, could be beau- 
tiful.”’ 

A married lady who overheard the remark, 
made reply:— 

“Yes, it is very well for her to go una- 
dorned. If I had so beautiful a face, so 
elegant a figure, 1 could dispense with the 
thousand and one accessories so imperatively 
necessary to me now. Yet, let me tell you, 
sir, that even Miss Moore’s exceeding beauty 
could be enhanced by dress.” 

He only shook his head, and murmured :— 

‘* She is perfect—perfect! ”’ 

And how had it fared with Ethel all these 
years ? 

Harold had taken charge of her affairs, 
and brought her to Boston, where Judge 
Lynne resided. She entered school, and for 
three years applied herself unintermittingly 
to study. She had her voice cultivated, and 
through the influence of Harold, obtained a 
position as leading singer in one of the 
largest churches in the city. Her voice was 
magnificent. Many attended divine service 
where she sang, purposely to hear it. She 
coulil have earned a fortune on the stage, 
but she did not care for notoriety, and she 
was too puritanically rigid in her notions of 
right and wrong ever to appear before the 
gaze of a multitude of censorious critics. 
Occasionally, though, she sang at private 
houses. She was to sing at the exclusive 
Mrs. Langton’s to-night, where the elite of 
society were to assemble. The lady had 
driven to her boarding-place in her carriage, 
purposely to persuade her to sing. She had, 
also, a trifle hesitantly for one so dictatorial 


as the ultra-fashionable Mrs. Langton, 
asked her ‘‘If she wouldn’t dress a little 
more in accordance with the - prevailing 
mode—as a—a prima donna, for instance ?” 

But Miss Moore had drawn herself up 
haughtily, and chillingly replied:— 

‘“T am not a prima donna, madame, seek- 
ing homage from a carping public. Ising in 
church, and now and then at private 
houses, because I am obliged to maintain 
myself, and the life of a governess would 
prove too irksome for me to follow. If my 
style of dress displeases you,. you are at 
perfect liberty to engage the services of some 
one else.” 

But this the lady did not care to do. The 
men raved about Miss Moore’s face, went 
wild over Miss Moore’s voice; and, as she 
had no marriageable daughters of her own to 
display, she would prove quite an acquisition 
to her entertainment, which was to be avery 
brilliant, recherche affair, as it was the clos- 
ing one of the season. So she hastened to 
apologize, and left slightly out of humor. If 
Lord Lyons, who had been her guest for a 
day or two past, had not expressed a wish to 
hear Miss Moore, whose voice a critic had 
pronounced as excelling that of any cele- 
brated cantatrice he had ever heard, she 
would not have urged her so persistently to 
come. 

Ethel was almost sorry she had promised 
togo. Harold Ashley would be there, and 
she dreaded to meet him, for she loved him 
with a passion that amounted to idolatry, 
and she knew that she could never be his 
wife. 

‘*¢ My vow I dare not break,’’ she moaned; 
‘¢ and my father’s name will never be cleared 
in this world.”’ 

But three persons knew her as James En- 
derby’s child, the heiress of untold wealth. 
Judge Lynne often urged her to claim her 
rights, but she was obstinate, and always 
said :— 

‘¢ Never, till the true murderer be found. 
I am positive that Joel Benton is the guilty 
man.” 

“So am I. But, unfortunately, moral 
conviction is not legal evidence, and we can- 
not fasten the crime on him.” 

Joel Benton, who had been sojourning 
with his wife and daughter in London for 
the past three years, had returned some 
months ago to Boston. Ethel had not met 
him. His daughter, about her own age, was 
an accomplished belle, and Madame Rumor 
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hinted that Harold Ashley was exceedingly 
attentive to her, and would probably make 
her his wife. Would he? It might be. 
Lately, from some unknown cause, a cold- 
ness had sprung up between them, and her 
life was miserable. Who was to blame ? 

Thus pondering she sat there in the dark, 
the violets in her lap wafting upward a deli- 
cate perfume, till a summons that ‘“ the 
carriage was at the door”? came; then she 
arose, fastened the bunch of tender-eyed 
things at her belt, and enveloping herself in 
a fleecy white shawl, left the house. 

The rooms were already full when she 
arrived. A murmur of admiration ran 
around as she passed down the long parlor. 
leaning on the arm of Lord Lyons, who had 
begged his hostess to present him the mo- 
ment his eyes had rested on her uncommon 
face. In her black dress, whose folds fell 
about her as gracefully as the drapery around 
some antique statue, with only that cluster 
of violets at her belt, she eclipsed the most 
fashionably-dressed lady present. Why was 
it? Joel Benton’s daughter, who was gra- 
ciously entertaining the popular Mr. Ashley 
with her sprightly talk when she entered, 
shivered slightly, as if a cold breeze had 
swept over her. She could not analyze the 
queer feeling that crept over her as she 
looked upon that face. <A superstitious 
creature, she felt as if the presence of this 
girl, who bore herself so regally, was baleful 
to her; as if, in the dim, far-away future, 
she would cause her trouble of no light 
nature. 

“Who is she, that lady with the colorless 
hair, noticeable chiefly for the severe sim- 
plicity of her dress ?”’ she asked. 

“It is Miss Moore; christened ‘ The 
Nightingale’ by those who have heard her 
sing.”? 

“ Oh! ”? with a touch of contempt in her 
voice, and regarding her companion closely, 
“a singer, who is paid to amuse the public? 
So that is the Miss Moore the men rave 
about? I see nothing extraordinary about 
her save her dress, which is absurdly simple. 
Who is that with her—Lord Lyons ?” 

“T believe so; yes,’’ he answered, indif- 
ferently, not daring to let his eyes linger on 
her lest they reveal his passion. 

How fatally fair she was! Was there an- 
other creature like her in the world? She 
stood where the brilliant light of the chande- 
lier fell full upon her. It warmed up the 
pallid gold of her hair; it showed nota single 
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flaw in that cold, passionless face. The most 
distinguished men present, hoary-headed 
savants, those who had won distinction in 
the war, artists, poets, gathered around her 
and walled her in. A witty, charming talker, 
she kept the ball of conversation rolling, and 
the circle about her, instead of diminishing, 
increased in number. 

** Corpus sine pectore—a body without a 
soul,’? was Christabel Benton’s verdict, ut- 
tered aloud, just as a gentleman, who ad- 
mired her singing, advanced and solicited a 


song. 


Proud of her musical ability, she was not 
wont to refuse an applicant for a song. To- 
night she did so decidedly. 

‘Thanks; I do not care to display my 
talent as a singer, when a lady of Miss 
Moore’s celebrity is present. Ishould enjoy 
hearing her.” 

‘** She will sing presently,’ he said; and, 
even as he spoke, Lord Lyons led her to the 
piano; and, after a brief prelude, in which 
little, plaintive chords were struck, she be- 
gan her song, a wild, sad, passionate thing, 
that made Miss Benton revoke her decision, 
and think that she had a soul after all. 

She sang naturally, as a bird sings, as the 
rivulet flows. The silence was profound, 
unbroken by a whisper; the sweet, clear, 
powerful voice that soared through the 
apartment, thrilled the hearts of all—almost 
made them hold their breaths to listen. 
Howard drank in greedily every note. Lord 
Lyons, too, stood as if petrified, not daring 
to move lest the singing should abruptly 
end. There was something unreal, some- 
thing in her voice too supernaturally sweet 
to belong to earth, he thought. And when 
her song ceased, his agitation exhibited more 
real appreciation than all the panegyric of 
fulsome congratulation. 

Had even Miss Moore tried to surpass her- 
self this evening? If soe, was it on account 
of Harold Ashley’s attentions to the showily- 
attired, darkly handsome daughter of Joel 
Benton? Who can tell? 

She longed to be alone; away from the 
prying eyes of all. After one more song 
she pleaded fatigue, and did manage to 
escape, unobserved, to the conservatory. 
Here was comparative quiet. The lively 
music of the band came softly to her ears. 
She coiled her white shawl about her head 
and shoulders, and dropped into a seat be- 
hind a luxuriant tropical plant, whose fan- 
like leaves spread out and hid her from view. 
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All at once she started. She felt she was 
not alone—that some one inimical to her 
was by; and then, as her gaze wandered 
hither and thither, it fell upon the swarthy 
countenance of Joel Benton. 

How incredibly he had changed! His 
once coal-black hair was snowy white; lines 
of trouble were drawn about his lips; he was 
a completely broken-down man. He was 
unaware of her proximity. A thought, in- 
stantaneous as a flash of lightning, entered 
her head. Judge Lynne had said she was 
the counterpart of her mother when a girl; 
and, knowing Joel Benton to be imbued 
with superstition, she meant to personate 
her now. He sat with his head bowed upon 
his hands. Silently she crept up to him, 
and in a sepulchral voice spoke the name of 
‘¢ Joel Benton.” 

Who spoke? Was it a voice from the 
grave! He raised his head, and furtively 
stole a glance in the direction from whence 
issued the voice, so startlingly like the 
woman’s he had worshiped. He started 
violently, and great drops of perspiration 
stood on his brow as he beheld the wraith of 
his dead love. There she stood, wrapped, as 
it seemed to the dazed man, in cerements, 


_ with the mold of the grave adhering te her 


garments. 

“It is the ghost of Esther Enderby!” he 
wailed. ‘* The ghost of the woman who lies 
in the grave at the foot of the hemlocks! 
Oh! why do you follow me thus ?”’ he cried. 
‘‘Why didn’t you stay under the ground in 
peace? I’ve had no rest since that uncanny 
girl invoked heaven’s curse upon me. Spirit, 
why art thou here? What is thy biddiag ?”’ 

Would her voice betray her? In that 
low, sepulchral whisper that is supposed to 
emanate from one who emerges from the 
grave, she said:— 

‘*Rectify your wrong, clear from infamy 
the name of him you disgraced; who, 
through your deed, was called a murderer. 
If you refuse, when you least expect it, I 
shall return to you. Remember!” 

The apparition vanished; the man fell to 
the floor in a swoon. How long he lay un- 
conscious he never knew. When he came 
to his senses the dreaded spectre had gone, 
and he was alone in the plant-decked room, 
globes of light twinkling amid the foliage 
like so many stars. He did not seek the 
festive throng. Away from that mansion of 
mirth and revelry he fled, affrightedly, as if 
running from a pestilence, like another 


Orestes pursued by the Eumenides. That 
stern, deathly pale face! He would that he 
had been blind ere he ever sawit. That 
awful, grave-like whisper! Ah! if he had 
been deaf he would not have heard it. So, 
tortured with a multitude of condemnatory 
thoughts, afraid of every one he met, he 
sought his own home, and drowned his con- 
science by frequent potations of fiery liquor. 

Meanwhile, after carefully noting the 
effect of her words, Ethel mingled in the 
crowd. She was to sing again later in the 
evening, so it was impossible for her to 
return home, as she longed to do. Again 
she was surrounded by celebrities. It was a 
delight to converse with her—to look upon 
her face. Lord Lyons appeared to be much . 
pleased with her. 

“A coquette, I should judge,’’ said Miss 
Benton, again referring to Ethel, as she and 
Harold Ashley, after an intoxicating waltz, 
came suddenly upon the coterie, of which the 
girl she began to dread was the centre of 
attraction. 

Nay,” he dissented, ‘‘ you are wrong. 
Far from being a flirt, she treats all men 
with superb indifference. She has a score 
of admirers, the best, the most distinguished 
partis in town, but she is adamant to all. 
She has rejected men of rank, of fabulous 
wealth, to my knowledge.” 

‘“*T hope Mr. Ashley is not one of her 
victims ?”’ with a playful tap ef her fan, and 
an arch glance into the sapphire blue eyes of 
the man who was her ideal. 

‘Aye,’ he said, gravely, not caring to 
suppress the truth, ‘1 sued, and, like all 
others, sued in vain.” 

As he thus declared his infatuation, Chri:- 
tabel comprehended why he was so unim- 


. pressionable to her charms, so indifferent to 


her society. 

‘But I must win him in the end,” she 
thought. ‘‘He must turn from that luke- 
warm creature to me, for I love him so—l 
love him so! ”’ 

But once during the evening did Harold 
have an opportunity tosee Ethel alone; then 
he begged her to give him a few moments 
of her society, or to appoint a time in the 
morning, as important business called him 
away in the afternoon, and his absence 
might be of long duration. 

Come to-morrow, then, at ten,”’ she said, 
her eyes avoiding his. ‘ My nerves are all 
unstrung to-night. I have been enacting 4 
difficult part in a melodrama, and it has been 
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too much for me. I hope I will not break 
down in that air from ‘ Norma.’ ” 

“There’s no possible danger,’’ he re- 
turned, a bit savagely, fer him. ‘“‘ Miss 
Moore is too experienced an actress for that. 
So you played a melodramatic part, eh? 
May I ask, without being deemed imperti- 
nent, to what you refer ?”’ 

“Tl enlighten you in the morning. Ah! 
Lord Lyons is returning, and I must turn 
nightingale once more.” 

To both the hours that intervened ere the 
interview took place, seemed interminable; 
but when Harold was ushered into the cozy 
room, where a piano stood open, littered 
with sheets of late classical music, and a pot 
- of white and purple hyacinths hung their 
odorous bells in the sunshine that streamed 
through the window, both were calm and 
collected. 

The calm was of short duration with Har- 
old, however. As he grasped the girl’s 
hand, as he felt that he might not see her 
again for days, his passion mastered him, 
and he cried:— 

“QO Ethel, have mercy! 
word of hope ere I go! 
my wife! ” 

‘‘T cannot,” and Ethel drew her hand 
from his warm clasp. ‘I dare not breathe 
one syllable of hope. The rumor afloat con- 
cerning you I trusted was true, that the girl, 
in whose smiles you have sunned yourself 
for some weeks past, you had learned to 
love, and intended making her your wife.”’ 

‘Tf you trusted so, you knew there was 
no foundation for the rumor. Now most 
lies erystalize round a nucleus of truth; but 
this one—— Ethel,” abruptly pausing and 
transfixing her with his impassioned gaze, 
“acknowledge that you know better. I love 
you with all my heart! I shall go to my 
grave loving you. Why are you so perverse, 
so immovable? Assuredly I have read 
something warmer than friendship in your 
eyes for me?” 

‘* You have, Harold; the deepest, purest 
love woman ever gave to man. Listen! 
Let me tell you why I dare not marry you. 
On the very night that you and that consum- 
mate hypocrite strayed into the mountain 
hut, I vowed most solemnly to my father 
never to become the wife of any man until 
his name was washed of the foul stain put 
upon it by his direst enemy. That oath 
must be kept sacred—inviolate. You, Har- 
old, would not advise me to break it.” 


Give me one 
Tell me you will be 
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‘*No, Ethel, it must be religiously kept, 
even though the keeping of it break our 
hearts. But it seems hard—hard, that he 
should have exacted that oath of you. But 
Providence must, eventually, interpose a 
friendly hand, and push aside the obstacle 
lying between us and happiness. God grant 
it! In the meantime I shall live in hope.” 

‘To die in despair. No, Harold; don’t 
wait for me. It may be for years, and it 
may be forever.” 

*¢ Still will I wait. 
heart.” 

Ere she could prevent it, he had impetu- 
ously encircled her in his strong arms, and, 
for the first time in her life, she felt a lover’s 
kiss upon her lips. She tried to stop him— 
no other man would have dared to take such 
a liberty—but he only laughed, and kissed 
her again and again, till the marble pallor of 
her face was afire with blushes. 

And Ethel had not acquainted him with 
the ghostly scene in which she figured so 
prominently the night before. 

‘¢*T must be an avenger on his track,” she 
muttered. ‘I must haunt him in every 
possible way till he is penitent, and does 
justice to the dead. He believes in the 
supernatural, and he is convinced that what 
he saw was not a living being, but a spectre. 
As Ethel Moore he must not recognize me, 
but as the wraith of Esther Enderby.” . 

That night, in adress that looked white by 
gaslight, with a white worsted shawl wound, 
boa-fashion, about her head and shoulders, 
she walked slowly past the aristocratic man- 
sion of the Bentons, hoping to meet the 
master face to face. Vain hope! He had 
not yet recovered from the fright of the pre- 
ceding night. That, and the liquor he had 
drunk, had brought ona sickening headache, 
and in a dark room, with his head swathed 
in wet cloths, he lay, a prey to terrible 
thoughts. 

Ethel returned home disappointed. 

‘¢ I'll repeat the action to-morrow night,’’ 
she said, in nowise discouraged. ‘ I’ll tor- 
ment and make his life wretched, even if it 
does not bring about the good which I pray 
for.”’ 

The second walk proved more fortunate. 
He was slowly descending the marble steps 
as she reached her goal. She darted behind 
a lamp-pest, and, as his foot touched the 
pavement, she pronounced, in that startling 
whisper he dreaded so, the name of “ Joel 
Benten.” 


Good-by, my sweet- 
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This time he put his hand before his eyes. 
He would not see the vision, even though he 
were obliged to learn the nature of its second 
visitation to him. Singular, that a man so 
wicked should be so superstitious; but the 
idea that it might be Esther Enderby’s child 
instead of Esther Enderby’s ghost, never 
presented itself to his mind. He remem- 
bered Ethel as he saw her in the hut—a 
weird, homely, old-fashioned child. 

“* Joel Benton,” said the voice, ‘‘ hast thou 
set about righting the dead?” 

He did not remove his hands from his 
eyes, or attempt a reply. 


‘* Then look for me again and again,”’ con- © 


tinued the voice. ‘‘ Expect to see me at all 
hours, till your eyes close in death. ‘ Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.’ ”’ 

Other voices, fresh, full of life, reached 
his ears; his hands slipped from his face, 
but in the crowd hurrying by the vision was 
swallowed up, and he did not seeit. “To him 
it had mysteriously disappeared. 

If ever a man was haunted, he was. 
Orestes’ existence was not less wretched. 
The fair Alecto on his track was slowly 
bringing about the desired effect, She con- 


fronted him here, there, everywhere he 


went. She grew so thin and pale that the 
doctors told her she would go into a decline 
if she did not rest, and advised her to take a 
trip somewhere. 

‘* Go where you can inhale pure mountain 
air,” they said. ‘‘Spend your days out of 
doors.” 

Why had she not thought of it before? 
An uncontrollable desire to visit the hut, to 
spend an hour at her parents’ graves, swept 
over her. 

From the papers she had learned that coal 
had been discovered near her mountain 
home, that a road had been cut through the 
forest, over which the cars tri-daily rolled, 
and that a little village had sprung up, as if 
by magic, not far from the hut which she 
had disposed of, long since, to Mr. Bender. 

*Twas a sultry day, late in June, when she 
alighted from the car, and was driven in a 
hack to the only hotel of note in the place. 
Had a magician been at work? Everything 
around her mountain bome had been revolu- 
tionized; nothing was the same; herself the 
most changed of all. 

Late in the afternoon, when it began to 
grow cool and she was thoroughly rested, 
she set out to visit her parents’ graves, un- 
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disturbed as yet by the changes taking place 
in that vicinity. As she moved away from 
the hotel, a tall, blonde man followed her, 
She heard his step, then a familiar voice 
accosted her; and, turning around, she be- 
held the last person she expected to meet— 
Harold Ashley. 

“Yes, it is I,’’ he said, vastly enjoying her 
surprise. ‘‘ Aren’t you glad to see me?” 

She shook her head. 

‘“‘Why are you here? Thisis such an out- 
of-the-way place.” 

‘*T had business here. Ethel, I have 
purchased the property of Mr. Bender, 
originally belonging to you. I meant no 
vandal hand should destroy the old hut, and 
desecrate the spet where the remains of your 
parents lie.”’ 

Her dark eyes filled with tears. 

‘*T am on my way to that consecrated spot 
now,”’ she said. ‘*Come with me.” 

Through the contiguity of shade they 
wended their way, Harold respecting the 
mood of his companion, and preserving a 
grave silence. A few wildwood flowers he 
picked and handed her as they went along, 
pines nodding their dark green, funereal 
plumes over their heads, insects at work on 
every hand. 

They neared the spot. The gnarled hem- 
locks tossed in the breeze their needly limbs 
as of yore; and there, on the grave of James 
Enderby, with hands supplicatingly uplifted, 
his eyes riveted to the white slab at the 
head, on which were cut the portentous 
words, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine; I will repay, 
saith the Lord,” was the dead man’s enemy, 
Joel Benton. 

Harold drew Ethel back into a jungle of 
shrubbery. 

‘Tt is remorse that has brought him to his 
victim’s grave,” he whispered. ‘* Hush! he 
speaks; and his words may prove of signifi- 
cance to us.” 

Harold was correct in his conjecture. Re- 
morse had, indeed, brought him to that lonely 
spot. He came because he could not stay 
away. He was not only remorseful, but he 
was a monomaniac. He believed that he 
would be haunted by the ghost of the woman 
he had loved till he made reparation to the 
dead. 

Over and over he repeated the scriptural 
words on the sculptured stone, ‘*‘ Vengeance 
is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” Im- 
ploringly he cried, as if the dead could hear 
and understand :— 
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‘“‘ James Enderby, I will clear your name. 
Wait but a little while, till the sleep of death 
visits me; and keep, I beg, Esther’s ghost 
away. I have made my confession. It is 
written down in black and white on the 
sheets of paper hidden away on my person; 
and I swear to you, it shall be made public 
at my death, only, only,’’ and the the voice 
grew loud and piteous in its earnestness, 
“keep—keep Esther away from me! Oh! I 
was possessed of a devil that night when I 
entered your house, disguised myself so as 
to resemble you, and, with your dagger, 
thrust it in the old man’s side. Oh, merci- 
ful Heaven! Isee his wild, glassy eyes stare 
at me yet! I see the red blood spurting 
from his wound! I feel the touch of his 
hand as it tore at my dressing-gown! Oh, 
wretched me! In this world there is no 
hope, in the world beyond no peace, for He 
who created all things hath said, ‘A murder- 
er cannot enter into Heaven! ’”’ 

Not another word ever passed his lips. 
He dropped suddenly to the ground, as if 
stricken with an epileptic fit, writhed a 
second, and then lay as still as the sleepers 
beneath him. 

Harold and Ethel hurried to him, but he 
was beyond the help of man. Onthe graves 
of those he had irreparably injured, he had 
breathed out his life. Retribution had over- 
taken him. As he had sowed, so had he 
reaped. 

Harold ran for assistance. Strong men 
came and carried him away. A coroner was 
sent for, an autopsy took place, and the de- 
cision that the medical men arrived at was 
that he had died of disease of the heart. 

On his person papers were found confes- 
sing his crime, and exonerating James En- 
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derby; also a request to be buried in that 
gruesome spot, enclosed by hemlocks, where 
lay the two he had so cruelly injured. 

Mrs. Benton was immediately telegraphed 
for. She and her daughter arrived, robed in 
deepest mourning. Ethel was closeted with 
them a short time, in which she told the story 
of the dead man’s hate and crime. 

‘*T am very, very sorry for you both,” she 
said, in conclusion, ‘‘ but I dare not, even if 
I so desired, keep the matter a secret. In- 
deed, measures are already being taken to 
proclaim my father’s innocence, and to es- 
tablish my claim as heiress to the Enderby 
estate.” 

‘‘We require nothing at your hands,’’ was 
Christabel Benton’s retort; ‘‘ expect noth- 
ing. Reserve your pity for some one else.”’ 

So Joel Benton was buried in the spot he 
had selected, and his widow and daughter 
immediately left for the continent, where 
they could hide themselves from all who 
knew them. 

Ethel had the remains of her parents ex- 
humed and taken to Mount Auburn, where 
a beautiful monument was erected to their 
memory. 

Much more of the sad story than she 
cared to have made public crept into the 
papers. She was the rage—the fashion, 
wherever she went. But Ethel cared not 
for the homage, the admiration she received. 
No stain resting on her father’s name, the 
wife of one of the truest men that ever lived, 
her life glides along like some beautiful 
dream. She has but one thing to regret. 
In exalting herself, she was obliged to hu- 
miliate the wife and daughter of Joel Ben- 
ton, and in her nightly prayers she never 
forgets to pray for them. 


SONG: 


REAMING love’s delusive dream, 
Catching hope’s seductive gleam, 
Sailed we o’er the sparkling sea, 
Rose-hued to my love and me; 
Naught knew we of time or care, 
As we drifted here and there. 
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MEINE GELIEBTE. 


BY CAROLINE W. D. RICH. 


Black the skies and dark the day 
When my love was snatched away! 
Now I dream of love no more, 
Drifts my bark along the shore; 
What to me were toil and pain, 
Could I dream love’s dream again? 


AROUND TOMBSTONE ON BURRO-BACK. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


N the gathering dusk of a winter after- 
noon I stood upon the platform of Fair- 
banks station in Southern Arizona, and, 
with a feeling akin to loneliness, watched 
the receding train that was speeding rapidly 
toward Mexico. The environment of a rail- 
way depot is seldom picturesque, and the 
surroundings of this were no exception. A 
deserted adobe hut, that stood some rods 
distant, upon the opposite side of the track, 
encompassed by a dilapidated corral, was the 
sole object that attracted the eye in a dreary 
waste of rock and sand. Barren foothills 
rose here and there, as gray as the dense 
clouds that were massing along the horizon, 
and above them towered straggling mountain 
peaks, upon whose summits and sides lay 
vast patches of snow that seemed to take the 
form of crosses and gigantic monoliths. 

A pair of prancing Mexican ponies bore 
me away from the civilizing pathway tra- 
versed by the locomotive, along one of a 
dozen trails which penetrated the hills. In 
the desolation that brooded over all, there 
was a grandeur which inspired awe. The 
solemn stillness, devoid of cry of beast or 
bird, forced one to look and listen, and ren- 
dered the gravest comment trivial. Each 
leaden stroke of the ponies’ hoofs upon the 
sandy soil became intensified in its sound. 
The dry buffalo grass rustled weirdly in the 
chilly night breeze that stole down from the 
snow fields; and, as darkness began to draw 
closer her sable curtains, the stories of the 
robberies and murders committed in the 
earlier days of the mining excitement, rose 
with unpleasant distinctness before the 
mind’s retina. 

Up through the rocky gulches for seven 
miles the tireless little animals dashed, until 
at last the lights of Tombstone began to 
twinkle in the distance. They were a cheery 
and welcome sight. I would not recommend 
a timid traveler to attempt the journey by 
night. Traversing the ground afterward in 
the prosaic light of day, I had occasion many 
times to marvel how it was ever safely ac- 
complished in what was almost Egyptian 
darkness. Scarcely once was the pace slack- 
ened, for the ascent, though continuous, 
was gradual. The light wagon swayed from 
side to side, scurried through sandy places, 


leaped as buoyantly as a boy over bowlders 
and obstructions, and finally deposited me 
uninjured before the doorway of a hospitable 
cottage. 

My first impressions of Tombstone were 
vague. Passing rapidly through the wide 
main street, dotted on either side by bril- 
liantly lighted saloons, where gambling was 
going on in public view, the hurried glances 
which I cast here and there afforded me but 
little idea of what I was to see on the mor- 
row. A motley throng was threading the 
principal thoroughfare; there was all the 
noise and gayety of a city, but so suddenly 
was it left behind that it seemed like an 
hallucination. 

To know Tombstone accurately one must 
cease to be a ‘‘ tenderfoot,’’ a transformation 
which requires time. I fancy I never quite 
emerged from that state, there regarded as 
so unfortunate; nevertheless I succeeded in 
acquiring, in rather a novel way, some facts 
in regard to the “city of the whited sepul- 
chre’’ which may be of interest. 

One sunny morning, about a week after 
my arrival, I was seated upon the steps of 
Contention Cottage,’’ looking down upon 
the town, half a mile away. In the exten- 
sion which was used as a kitchen, Jim, the 
negro man of all work, and Sam, the Chinese 
cook, were discussing a shooting affray that 
had occurred the night before. The great 
pumps of the mine close at hand were throb- 
bing monotonously, and the sound of rush- 
ing water mingled with the oaths of Mexican 
teamsters, who were loading ore just below 
an enormous pile of debris, came distinctly 
to my ears upon the rarified mountain air. 
These peons habitually swear in English, the 
only use for which the language is fitted, ac- 
cording to their way of thinking. They 
were a miserable set, lazy, filthy, and ter- 
rible thieves withal. I was watching their 
great wagons, drawn by twelve or fourteen 
mules, wind slowly down the hill, when an- 
other object of interest appeared upon the 
scene. The new attraction emerged from 
behind a gigantic cactus a few rods distant, 
and slowly approached the cottage. But 
that it was smaller, I should at first have 
taken the intruder to be an ordinary mule. 
I called to Jim, who stuck his head out of 
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AROUND TOMBSTONE ON BURRO-BACK. 


the door, grinned at me, and announced in 
answer to my inquiry that the animal was a 
stray burro. His burroship was inclined to 
be friendly. When at last he paused but a 
few yards away, he regarded me with a look 
which seemed to say, ‘‘I am at your service.” 
| knew the summary manner in which horse 
thieves were usually dealt with upon the 
frontier; but this did not occur to me until I 
had procured a halter and captured the 
burro. Jim, whom (for the want of a better) 
I accepted as my mentor, quickly quieted 
my fears by telling me that if I cared enough 
for the creature to feed it, no one would 
gainsay my right of possession. So, not 
without some little pride, I led my prize 
(for so he afterward proved) down to the 
stable. My first task was to find a name for 
my strangely acquired quadruped. As my 
knowledge of Spanish was unfortunately 
small, 1 was obliged to resort to Don Quixote 
for a cognomen, and thus the burro came to 
be christened Sancho. 

That afternoon, having been successful in 
my search for a saddle, I mounted Sancho in 
the stable yard, and found, much to my de- 
light, that he was accustomed to a rider, and 
was fairly tractable. Before many days had 


passed I so familiarized myself with his 


tricks and whims that [ ventured forth some 
miles along a smooth trail which led to the 
southward. 

In two weeks’ time Sancho and I were the 
best of friends. I had never ridden him in- 
to town, and not having fully satisfied my 
curiosity in regard to the ins and outs of the 
place, I resolved to make the pilgrimage on 
burro-back. I started without the least 
trepidation, notwithstanding the ludicrous 
spectacle which I doubtless presented. Tak- 
ing the most circuitous route which led past 
the hoisting works of several mines I had 
not before visited, I finally reached the head 
of Allen Street, which is the Broadway of 
Tombstone. 

It was a clear, mild day, and long rows of 
ox and mule teams were standing in front of 
the saloons and stores. Dashing horsemen, 
“ frontier dandies,’’? as some call them, with 
their great top-boots, jingling spurs, velvet 
jackets, and sombreros, corded with gold 
braid, were riding ostentatiously about, 
much to the disgust of the shaggy-bearded 
miners and ranchmen, who regarded them 
with the utmest contempt. Among the 
throng the ‘“ almond-eyed celestial’? was 
often visible. Nearly every nationality upon 
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the globe was there represented, such is the 
magnetic influence of a rich mining camp. 
The buildings, almost without exception, had 
‘*battlement ’’ fronts, and were of but one 
story. The dwelling houses were scarcely 
more pretentious. Above the commodious 
court-house, the only edifice which deserves 
particular mention, the stars and stripes 
were floating, for Tombstone is a county seat. 
Throughout this region adobe brick, manu- 
factured in a simple way from a kind of ad- 
hesive soil that is widely found, is the favor- 
ite building material. 

Six years ago this place was the haunt of 
the rattlesnake, prairie dog, and coyote. 
Now it is called a city, and boasts two daily 
papers. -It sprang into existence as though 
through the aid of the genii of Alladin’s 
lamp. Two miners who were out prospect- 
ing noticed the rocky hills. One suggested 
to his comrade that they should see what 
they could find there. ‘‘ You will find your 
tombstone if you make the venture,’”’ was 
the reply he received. Thus the place came 
to be named, and the miner’s prophecy did 
not prove true. Tents and ugly board shan- 
ties began to dot the hill-sides. From Cali- 
fornia, from Nevada, from Mexico, and from 
the east, men flocked to the new field. In 
those days there was no Southern Pacific; 
the trails led through an uninhabited, tree- 
less, Indian-infested land. The town grew 
apace, then the flames leveled it, but it was 
as tenacious of life as the fabled Phcenix, 
and triumphantly arose from its ashes. 

As I turned Sancho’s head homeward, 
and slowly ascended one of the hills, five 
mountain ranges shortly became visible. 
Far beyond the Mexican frontier two peaks 
of the San Jose chain pierced like dark bul- 
warks the purple distance; in the north the 
Santa Catalinas lay in massive proportions 
along the horizon; while at other points the 
Dragoons, Whetstones and Huachuchas, all 
snow-capped, notched the sky. 

Leaving Sancho to browse among the 
rocks and cactus, I approached the entrance 
to Contention mine. Luckily the foreman, 
who was a genial fellow, chanced to be upon 
the point of descending, and invited me to 
accompany him. This mine is the richest of 
the many that honeycomb the hills surround- 
ing Tombstone. With its drifts, cuts, slopes, 
and winzes, it has more than twenty miles 
of tunneling. We took candles and stepped 
into the cage. The engineer pulled the 
lever, the great wheel of the lowering appar- 
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atus revolved,and we shot swiftly downward 
into impenetrable darkness. A current of 
warm air eddied about us as we flashed by 
level after level. Down, down we were 
borne—four hundred, five hundred, six hun- 
dred feet, and then almost like one in a 
trance I stepped out of the cage and found 
myself in a rocky chamber where two candles, 
stuck in opposite crevices, shed a pale, flick- 
ering light. Half a dozen miners, whose 
dust-laden faces and beards gave them a 
weird and pallid look, were waiting to as- 
cend. I watched them disappear, and then, 
having lighted my candle, followed the fore- 
man through the main drift along a neatly 
laid track, where we occasionally passed men 
pushing cars laden with ore or valueless 
rock. Having proceeded for some distance, 
my guide turned and led the way along a 
narrow cut at right angles to the one we 
previously had been traversing. Here, ina 
deep winze, two miners were at work upon a 
vein of unusual richness. 

Contention ore contains both gold and sil- 
ver, the former, however, in small quanti- 
ties. The amount of timber that is weekly 
lowered into the mine to be used in sup- 
porting the various galleries is enormous. 
So great is the caution exercised that an ac- 
cident is of rare occurrence. The vigilant 
and far-seeing superintendent, recognizing 
the rights of labor as well as capital, has 
made the mine a place of success and con- 
tent, rather than “‘ contention,’’ as its name 
might imply. The air in the drifts is af- 
fected but little by atmospheric changes, and 
the currents that circulate freely, owing to 
the fact that all of the levels are connected, 
have an agreeable warmth. The “‘stoping,”’ 
or working toward the surface, 1 found to be 
the most interesting feature in this style of 
mining. Tombstone mines are remarkable 
for their cleanliness, and there is nothing to 
detract from the pleasure of visiting them. 
Having viewed the various points of inter- 
est, my guide piloted me back to the main 
shaft; and, although I had experienced no 
fear, it was with a feeling of relief that I 
gazed once more upon the blue sky and gold- 
en sunlight. Sancho welcomed my return 
with a resonant bray, a sound which none 
who have not heard it can appreciate, and 
frisked with delight when I guided him 
stableward. 

My next excursion on burro-back was 
more ambitious. Having been invited to 
visit Contention City, nine miles distant, 


where the crushing mill of the mine is sity- 
ated, I chose a cloudless morning, saddled 
Sancho, and, armed with a rough map con- 
taining directions in regard to the course to 
pursue, set out. The trail is so much tray- 
eled by teams dragging the ore that I had no 
difficulty in following it. Half a mile out of 
Tombstone, by the side of the stream flowing 
from the mining pumps, sat two hideous 
Mexican women, pounding clothes upon a 
smooth rock. Their apparel looked as if it 
needed the same cleansing process, and their 
hair as though it had never known the sub- 
duing influence of comb or brush. Near by 
were their huts, miserable, low structures of 
adobe, thatched with coarse grass. I passed 
one shanty made entirely of tin cans flattened 
out and nailed upon poles firmly planted in 
the earth. This was a palace compared with 
some of the hovels I encountered. The 
country was entirely barren of vegetation; 
low mesquite bushes and numerous varieties 
of the cactus, however, were abundant. 
Upon a certain species with long, blade-like 
leaves, the Apaches are said to impale their 
captives, and leave them to perish beneath 
the scorching sun—a refinement of cruelty 
which even the horrors of the Inquisition 
never equaled. 

About three miles from Tombstone the 
trail entered a kind of park, where rocks in 
the most fantastic shapes rose on every hand, 
or were piled one upon another. It seemed 
as though the children of giants had used 
the spot for a play-ground. Further on, the 
bowlders assumed the form of titanic monu- 
ments, as perfect of outline as though fresh 
from under the sculptor’s chisel. The weird 
desolation which pervaded this place added 
in a great measure to the effect produced by 
these huge masses of stone. 

The many gulches threaded by the trail 
bore traces of the floods which, in summer, 
when a storm-cloud bursts, sweep through 
them with boisterous violence. I paused to 
examine one of great depth where a famous 
attempt had been made to rob the stage, 
which formerly ran regularly from Benson, 
the nearest point upon the Southern Pacific 
road, to Tombstone. The highwaymen shot 
the driver, but the express messenger seized 
the reins, lashed the horses to their highest 
speed, and escaped. The thought of the 
fusillade which for a few moments was kept 
up between the occupants of the coach and 
the robbers, made me feel a little creepy, 
and as Sancho seemed inclined to quicken 
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his pace, I did not insist upon a long tarry. 
From the summit of a narrow divide I at 
length descried Contention City, which con- 
sists of the mill, the railway station, a de- 
serted hotel, one store, and a number of 
adobe houses. Far away along the plain I 
could trace the course of the San Pedro 
river, by the deep channel worn in the yield- 
ing soil. From this stream, by powerful 
pumps, the water is raised to the summit of 
the hill, upon the side of which the Conten- 
tion crushing mill is located. As I entered 
this building with its superintendent, having 
previously seen Sancho comfortably cared 
for, a deafening din greeted my ears. IL 
might have closed my eyes, and easily be- 
lieved myself to be in Pandemonium. The 
noise of swirling water mingled with the in- 
cessant thud of the stamps, and above all 
was heard the crunching of the rock-breakers 
that seized the solid chunks of ore in their 
voracious jaws, and crushed them like so 
many pipe stems. Over these fragments, 
which the stamps reduce to powder, rushes 
astream of water; quicksilver is introduced 
to collect the particles of precious metal, 
which is finally converted into bullion by a 
heating process, and cast into bars for ship- 


“ONLY A PANSY BLOSSOM.” 


ping. It was high noon when [ left Con- 
tention City, and slowly ascended the divide 
from which I had obtained my first view of 
the town and the San Pedro valley. Mexi- 
can teamsters, with their ore wagons, were 
toiling lazily along just ahead, and one was 
monotonously droning a Spanish air. I had 
no desire for the companionship of these 
surly fellows, so, putting Sancho through his 
best paces, they were speedily left behind. 

Not many days afterward, as twilight was 
falling, I took my last ride on burro-back. 
A ten minutes’ climb brought me to the 
summit of Contention Hill. Arizona is the 
land of beautiful sunsets, and that night the 
panorama of color that moved across the 
heavens seemed like the gorgeous dyes of a 
tropical dream. From behind the snew- 
crested Huachucas the crimson glow reached 
with constantly varying radiance to the 
zenith. Between these silver peaks and 
where the Santa Catalinas uploomed was a 
spot that shone like a flame of living fire. 
No wonder that the Spaniards, who saw the 
mountains in the olden times, thought that 
beyond them lay the long sought for El- 
dorado. 


NLY a pansy blossom,” 
Yet saddened thought ’twill bring 
Of those who loved to greet it 
In many a by-gone spring. 


Thoughts of the loving father, 

Whose tender, patient care 
E’er filled my childhood’s garden 
. With flowers sweet and rare. 


Thoughts of the feeble mother, 
Who smiled midst gloom and pain, 
When thou, her favorite flower, 
Gladdened the earth again. 


Thoughts of the laughing baby 
Crowing with wild delight, 
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“ONLY A PANSY BLOSSOM.” 
TO MV.” 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


As busy fingers roved among 
The ‘‘ Johnny Jumpers ”’ bright. 


Stilled are the little hands, 
Folded away to rest. 

Ah, me! when last I looked 
Pansies were on his breast. 


The hand that tends thee, flow’ret, 
Hath set thy mission here 

To enter all dark places, 
And comfort, soothe and cheer. 


* God loveth the cheerful giver,” 
Great her reward shall be; 
Though “ only a pansy blossom,” 
She “‘ hath done it unto Me,” 
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CHAPTER I. 


ARGARET DENYS sat by her accus- 
tomed window, looking out at the old 
familiar hills, and down upon the well-known 
streets of her native village. She had only 
seen so much of the world as lay within 
these limits; the rest was all before her. If 
she could only go out to it, but that seemed 
impossible. Once it had not mattered. 
When a woman has all her loves within her 
little circuit, it is easy to be content; but the 
further any idol goes, the further desire 
reaches, and in Margaret Denys’ hours of 
lonely thought, her longings wandered to 
and fro, like Noah’s dove over the waters, 
and rested at last, almost vaguely, on far-off 
South American shores. 

Hugh Bristol was gone so long! And it 
was such a brief little time that he, the 
earnest, thoughtful man, had ever spent in 
this village, where he came but once for a 
summer visit, found Margaret then, and won 
her promise to be his wife ‘“‘some day.” 
Not yet, for he had his calling to pursue, 
and it gave no chance for a home yet. But 
in the first fullness of their love they could 
speak lightly of waiting; it was not until he 
was gone that Margaret realized it. 

Hugh hoped to be a professor before many 
years. Meanwhile, he was in the prepara- 
tory stages, and chosen by the faculty of a 
New England college to be their naturalist 
and collector far and wide, of things useful 
or curious in science, for classes to study, 
and for the empty shelves of their museum. 
This had taken him to South America at 
last. 

He was an enthusiast in his work, re- 
joicing to put his whole soul into it. He 
went for three months, and had already been 
gone nine. To begin with, he could not 
come to bid Margaret good-by before start- 
ing, and that was always like a sword in her 
heart. But the plan was so sudden, the 
steamer was to sail next day, and the cause 
of science demanded him. 

So he wrote a letter instead te Margaret 
that last evening, full of love, for he loved 
her indeed; and before she received it he 
was already out upon the ocean. In the 
months that followed, Margaret grew thin 
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and pale; he had his genial work, his little 
successes from day to day; she had nothing 
to do but to think of him. 

She had almost certainly expected him by 
the last steamer, for the letter before said he 
should take it if possible. She had seen by 
the papers that it was in, she had made 
ready all the pretty little adornments that he 
liked, she started at every footfall; when, 
instead, came another letter, and it was this 
which lay just now unheeded by her, as she 
gazed with fixed features out of her window, 
which looked towards the South. Oh, to bea 
woman, and have love all! 

Here is a part of Hugh’s letter:— 


‘¢ If you could see these strange, beautiful 
islands, dear Margaret, with their wonderful 
variety of life with which the waters and the 
air abound, you would not wonder that a re- 
turn home still seems impossible. Yester- 
day I was out with my net, collecting butter- 
flies, such magnificent specimens, some of 
them fairly of a deep, ultra-marine blue, 
some a vivid green, and some purple and 
golden, like pansy petals. Think of that, as 
you look out upon the pale yellow and brown 
ones that may be flitting in your garden. 
To-day I have been bottling up in alcohol a 
dozen kinds of fish which I caught ina 
stream here this morning early. They will 
gladden the heart of Professor D te 
have just hauled a fine terrapin ashore, and 
now am resting from my labors under the 
shadow of my umbrella, writing these few 
lines to you, dearest, for there is a sail in the 
distance, and it seems to be coming towards 
the island. In that case I shall give the 
captain my letter to be mailed from Lima, or 
from any other city he may be bound for. 
Good-by, dearest. Some day these wander- 
ings will be over, and we can rest.” 


Margaret had been, of late, in a too highly- 
wrought and nervous state of mind to receive 
this letter in the calm and genial spirit in 
which it was written. Her heart seemed as 
if it would break sometimes, with the long- 
ing she had to see Hugh, and there he was 
on those terribly far-away islands, content- 
edly chasing butterflies like a boy, and catch- 
ing fish! 
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There was no longing sadness breathing 
through his letter, or that might have paci- 
fied her. She felt, with bitterness, that he 
did not realize how passionately she loved 
him, or how could he let anything separate 
them so long? Poor Margaret! The tears 
came crowding into her wistful eyes. 

Yet he did love her, fondly, truly, nobly. 
The only trouble was here—their intercourse 
had been too brief for them to thoroughly 
understand each other’s nature and each 
other’s needs. Each heart only knew that 
it had met its mate. Margaret was a sweet, 
whole-souled, impulsive, imaginative woman, 
fitted to be a man’s delight and comfort 
through any storm or sunshine of life. But 
she was not interested in science; her school 
training had not taken her so far as that, 
nor had any of her subsequent reading been 
in that direction. What did she care for ge- 
ology, or entomology, or anything of the 
like? It was pleasant enough, when Hugh 
was by her side, full of enthusiasm, elo- 
quently discoursing of theories and discov- 
eries, and showing what a fair path they 
opened before him, for him to. walk in. But 
to stay away from her a year on those Galli- 
pagos Islands, chasing butterflies, was quite 
another thing. And petulant and sick at 
heart, she let his letter lie still on the floor, 
while she looked wearily out of her window 
at the same village road she had seen ever 
since a child. And then she looked past 
them, yet more wearily, towards that far, 
vague South, where, thousands of miles 
away, somewhere, on some island, Hugh was 
busily and contentedly at work. 

At last she arose, and putting on hat and 
shawl, strolled dewn into the village. Where, 
she hardly knew, she only wanted some- 
thing that would be a change, like more life; 
and so, half involuntarily she passed without 
4 pause many old familiar houses where her 
girl friends dwelt, living out their quiet lives 
in pretty, womanly ways, simple and con- 
tent. Why not? Their lovers, if they had 
any, all lived in the same village, too; their 
plans, their dreams, lay here. 

None of these friends could meet her 
present need, and so she walked on, till at 
last there was only one cottage on the road 
before her, and Margaret suddenly realized 
that that was where she must be going. 
Yes, she would go and see Addie Castel. 

She walked more slowly now, remember- 
ng how, at this very place, a year ago in 
June, she met this very girl with a stranger. 
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Addie had not lived in the village long; she 

came from the city, and was city-bred. 
How gracefully she moved over the grass 
that day, her hazel eyes downcast, and with 
almost a flush in her usually uncolored 
cheek, as she smiled and murmured Jow 
remarks to her companion. Then Margaret 
met them, and there was a pause and an in- 
troduction. That was how she first knew 
Hugh Bristol. He had come to the village 
fora month’s quiet, and Addie Castel had 
espied him, and remembered him as a casual 
acquaintance in her city days. 

She wanted enlivenment, the village bored 
her; and, the first thing Hugh knew, she 
had stopped him in one of his rambles, re- 
called herself to his slow memory, and so, as 
they were going the same way, it happened 
to them to walk along this path together, and 
to meet Margaret. 

His ‘‘sweet, rare Margaret,’’ he called 
her long before the summer ended, for the 
first time in his life thinking earnestly of 
love and yielding to it. She was so beauti- 
ful, so warm-hearted and ingenuous, and the 
very simplicity of her life, and her seclusion 
from the world, gave something touching to 
her face and manner that won rapidly upon 
Hugh Bristol’s heart in a way that a city- 
trained girl like Addie Castel never could. 
So Hugh and Margaret, finding their perfect 
happiness in each other, walked blindly 
along the path of fate, and became engaged. 

Did Addie Castel care for that? Neither 
Hugh nor Margaret gave a shadow of 
thought to what her opinions might be. 
They simply regarded her in a friendly light, 
as a link in the chain that had drawn their 
fates together. 

But if they had been more experienced in 
all the phases of passion, and had studied 
her more attentively, they might have felt 
some subtile shade of the angry disappoint- 
ment hidden under her graceful cordiality; 
or have caught, now and then, a glance of 
cold hate from those light hazel eyes. But 
they did not think of her, and did not study 
her, or Margaret would hardly have found 
herself going to that cottage, at that time, in 
her loneliness, recalling all the sweet old 
memories. 


CHAPTER II. 


ARGARET went in at the open door, 
and turned to enter the parlor. There 
she started and would have withdrawn, for 
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a gentleman was reclining on the sofa, and 
the room held the perfume of a lately- 
smoked Havana. But Addie, who was sew- 
ing at the window, seeing her guest, called 
to her at once. 

‘*Do come in,” she said, cordially, ‘if 
that is indeed you, oh, rare, pale Mar- 
garet, and not a ghost. You are pale 
enough for a ghost. Isn’t she, Cousin Lal ? 
But look at her with an artist’s eye, and 
maybe she will please you, who love to work 
upon marble. My cousin, Lawrence Brook, 
Miss Denys. Heisasculptor. You, being 
a woman, must like pretty things and cold 
things like his marble beauties. Therefore, 
be friends! ”’ 

Lawrence Brook had arisen at once, and 
was bowing and offering her a chair. If 
Margaret had come expecting to indulge in 
a half-confidential, sympathetic chat with 
Addie, she was disappointed, for the young 
sculptor remained with them, and had it all 
his own way. He went into a rapture over 
the pleasant village, and the many pretty 
nooks he had already discovered, which he 
was sure Miss Denys must also be acquaint- 
ed with. Margaret, who was rather absent- 
minded at first, forced herself to nod and 
smile at proper times, and Addie Castel, who 
was unusually quiet, only now and then put 
in a leading remark to draw her cousin out. 

Bnt Lawrence Brook could talk so as to 
delight the most indifferent hearer, if he 
chose, and he had all that winning, easy, 
luxurious grace common te Bohemians who 
are also Sybarites. So, before long, Margaret, 
in spite of herself, was interested, and her 
imagination kindled, by the scenes and inci- 
dents which he described. Then Addie grew 
interested, too, and by adroit questions, 
seemed to compel her cousin to speak of 
what he would politely have ignored,—his 
own works, his aims, his dreams of fame. 
Margaret thought in her own mind, as she 
listened :— 

‘What a superior man he is, and how de- 
lightful his life must be among all those 
beautiful works of art. I am glad I came, 
for now I am getting a glimpse of the great 
world, too, as well as Hugh.”’ 

Meanwhile, Lawrence Brook thought to 
himself :-- 

‘‘What is Addie showing me off for? 
Does she want me to fall in love with her 
pretty friend? Upon my word,I did not 
dream she was so generous. Well, I’ve no 
objection; the Marguerite is charming. I 
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will be like a leaf, and float where the tide 
takes me.”’ 

And so, when Margaret went at last, he 
obeyed his cousin’s glance, and accompanied 
her. It was a soft, lovely summer evening, 
with the red sunset light still lingering in the 
west. The air was soothing. Nowand then 
a bird sang its late song; the crickets and the 
katydids leaped and chirped. They walked 
slowly along, and Lawrence Brook, catching 
the mood of the hour and its quiet, stil] 
talked on, but gently, and in a vein of kindly 
philosophizing that just suited Margaret and 
rested her, so that she felt a confidence in 
him as if he were already her friend. 

He declined to come in, but plucked a 
honeysuckle from the vine on the porch, and 
then strolled away, singing a little Spanish 
air. Margaret passed on up to her room, 
and thought :— 

‘*T have had a pleasant time, after all. 
How beautiful the night is! ”’ 

And then she saw Hugh’s letter still lying 
on the floor, and picked it up and read it 
again. 

“O Hugh, Hugh!” she murmured, like a 
grieved child, ‘‘why don’t you come and 
walk with me, and talk to me about beauti- 
ful things ? 

And then she added, almost spitefully:— 

** But no! he will not come to me as long 
as there is a single bug or snake on those 
islands that he is not acquainted with. But 
there! I don’t blame him for liking the wide 
world better than this little narrow village. 
I only want him to take me out into the wide 
world with him. Tl don’t care how much he 
studies, if I can only be where I can look at 
him now and then! ”’ 

And then she looked at Hugh’s letter, and 
grew tender and sad again. 

‘“*O Hugh, Hugh! come back,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘I cannot bear it when you stay 
so long away. What shall I do? I know 
what I will do. I will study, tee, and read; 
and get all of the great world I can into my 
own life. Just this visit with Addie and 
her cousin has waked me up so, and made 
me feel stronger. I will get all the life I 
can, and that will make me more equal to 
Hugh, and he will love me better, and I 
shall be streng to bear his absence. But now 
I cannot bear it!” 

Poor, inexperienced Margaret! She did 
not know what she could bear nor what she 
could not bear. She did not know her own 
strength nor her own weakness. 
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The next morning a note came from Addie 
Castel. It ran thus:— 


‘DEAREST MARGUERITE:—Do come and 
be good to me, for I have such a headache. 
Iwant you te sit by me. Bring your work, 
if you want to, and Cousin Lal will read 
aloud to us, and so we shall improve the time 
three ways at once. Come quick, and bring 


that lovely heod you are knitting. I want 
to learn the stitch. 
** Addio, ADDIE.”’ 


This was the first time Addie had ever 
urged her to come in so friendly and familiar 
away, but Margaret felt more pleased than 
surprised at the note; and, hastily getting 
her ball and needles for the hood, and gath- 
ering a little cluster of flowers to take to 
Addie, she started. 

She found Addie on the sofa, pressing a 
handkerchief, wet with cologne, to her fore- 
head. She welcomed Margaret eagerly, and 
made her take a low chair by the sofa, where 
she could talk to her until Lawrence Brook 
came in. 

“He’s delighted with you,’’ Addie whis- 
pered. ‘* He thinks you are so superior to 
girls he has known. He is going to stay a 
whole month; and, oh Margaret, such a 
delightful plan, if you will only consent. 
He is a splendid reader, and he says he will 
read to us every day while we are at work, 
if you will consent, sometimes here, and 
sometimes at your house. Outin your gar- 
den under the trees, you know. And he has 
brought the most delightful books with him, 
and will tell us all about the places described 
inthem. Won’t it be nice, Margaret?” 

“I should like it very much,” said Mar- 
garet, ‘‘ only I don’t see why he should wish 
it. It must be so stupid to him when we 
are ignorant.” 

Addie’s hazel eyes shone curiously behind 
her perfumed handkerchief. 

“Oh, he Toves to read,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
there is really so little here for him to do. 
He has to stay on account of his health. He 
overworked getting his bust of Pallas ready 
for the exhibition.” 

Margaret became sympathetic at once. 

“So you will work with ‘me every day, 
Won't you, dear?” asked Addie, coaxingly. 
“Just think what quantities of sewing we 
will get done; and I have such a pretty vine 
leaf for you to embroider, if you want it.” 

“Well, perhaps I will,” said Margaret, 
hesitating. ‘* I will tell you by-and-by.”’ 
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Addie smiled triumphantly under the 
shadow of her handkerchief. 

‘*After she has once heard Lal read, she 
can’t refuse,’’ she thought to herself. 

Margaret began to take up the stitches on 
her hood; and, as she bent over it, the pretty 
shade of blue contrasting with the soft pink 
that was creeping up into her cheeks, Law- 
rence Brook paused in the door with a 
pleased, appreciative glance, and then came 
forward with a book in his hand, and sank 
languidly into an easy-chair that stood just 
out of the sunshine. ’ 

**O Lal, you’ve come!” exclaimed Addie. 
‘¢ My head feels better as I lie so still, and 
we are waiting for you. What are you go- 
ing to read—something of Tennyson?” 

Yes,’’ he replied, lightly. ‘ That is a 
safe line to begin on till I learn your tastes 
better, young ladies.” 

And with a honeysuckle that Margaret 
remembered, for a bookmark, he found the 
place he wanted, and opened at ‘ Elaine,’’ 
that loveliest of the idyls,and began to read. 

It was strange that Margaret had never 
read it; she would have liked it so much if 
she had. But Hugh did not care for Tenny- 
son, and the beok had not come in her way, 
so now she heard it for the first time. 

It was a charmed hour. Lawrence Brook 
was a fine reader, and delighted in poetry. It 
touched his own heart, and had power over 
him, and so he received the power himself 
to touch all other hearts the same. Even 
the first three lines came to Margaret as 
a revelation of something fair in life she had 
not recognized, and her hands paused in 
their work, and her earnest eyes and breath- 
less attention followed Lawrence Brook with 
every word he uttered. Oh, the sweet, the 
sweet, heart-breaking history of the ‘‘ lily- 
maid of Astolat!’? Margaret’s tearful eyes 
was all the praise the reader wanted as he 
closed the book. 

*¢ Now tell us about the picture of Elaine 
that your friend painted,” said Addie Cas- 
tel, in a remarkably cheerful voice for an 
invalid. 

So he fd them. The picture befitted the 
poem. It was of the white, dead Elaine, as 
she floated on the boat dewn the river to the 
palace where her knight was, with the scroll 
in her poor, cold hand. And Lancelot stood 


on the shore, with an awful paleness in his 
face, as if the ghost of everything that might 
have made his life pure and noble was whis- 
pering woe to his soul forever. 
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The morning had been like fairyland to 
Margaret. Her quick imagination and sen- 
sitive heart seized upon the poem and its 
beauty as if it were a gift which now might 
be possessed forever. She could not help 
thinking with pleasure of the many more 
similar mornings that might be in store for 
her with unknown wealth. 

You consent to my plan?” asked Ad- 
die, archly; and Margaret blushed and nod- 
ded. It was an added pleasure to be thought 
necessary to so delightful a plan. 

Lawrence Brook watched her with an 
amused smile, and once more wondered a 
little what make his cousin so zealous for 
any one but herself. But he was, even more 
than last night, content to float like a leaf on 
the tide, no matter how near the tide carried 
him to Margaret Denys. She looked so radi- 
ant, with a-new light in her eyes that flat- 
tered him. 

‘**] will be Pygmalion,” he thought, ‘‘ and 
call this sweet statue to life. Dangerous 
pastime, but who could resist it! ”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


nn day, Margaret hastened through 

all her little duties, and now and then 
looked from the window with an expectant 
air that made her mother ask if she was 
looking for any one. So Margaret unfolded 
the little plan, which made her mother listen 
gravely, and at last inquire if Addie was en- 
gaged to marry Mr. Brook. 

‘Oh, no! I do not think so, mother,” said 
Margaret, simply. ‘‘ He is her first cousin; 
they are like brother and sister.” 

“Tt is a new freak for Addie Castel to 
make so much of you,’ said her mother, 
shaking her head. 

But now Margaret saw them in the lane, 
coming, and she ran down to the gate to 
meet them, her soft, brown hair pushed back 
in waves from her Mayflower face, and all 
the pleasure she felt in her eyes. 

Lawrence Brook had his hand full of heli- 
otrope, white and purple, and he made her 
hold up her little apron to take them all. 

“ Let’s sit right down under this great 
birch tree,”’ said Addie, suiting the action to 
the word; and, taking her everlasting tatting 
from her pocket, began to work. Lawrence 
threw himself down on the grass beside her, 
so there was nothing left for Margaret to do 
but to follow her guests’ example. 
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Mrs. Denys watched them attentively for 
a little while from the window, but there was 
really nothing to see but a happy-looking 
group, the young ladies busy with their work, 
and the gentleman leisurely turning over the 
leaves of a book. 

He read another idyl that morning; it was 
“Vivien.” That seemed a suitable one, he 
said, out under these great trees which might 
be almost the same as those in the great 
forest under which Merlin went asleep to 
the spell of “‘ woven paces and of waving 
hands.”” Margaret wondered as she lis. 
tened. It did not touch her heart like 
“Elaine,” but there was so much melody, 
so much weird charm. Addie did not seem 
at all delighted. 

**T don’t like it,’’ she said, frankly. “I 
don’t like to hear about scheming, artful 
women. It is so unjust.” 

Lawrence shrugged his shoulders, and 
glanced at Margaret, but she did not inter- 
pret his leok. “4 

And taking up his book again, he read 
some of the little short poems, the bubbling, 
babbling melody of ‘‘ The Brook,” ‘‘ Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere, and the ode to the 
‘rare, pale Margaret.’’ And then, with a 
world of sympathy in his voice, he read that 
bitter-sweet poem of ‘* Mariana,” waiting in 
the moated yrange. It made Margaret think 
of how she had waited and longed for Hugh 
to come home to her. 

‘* She only said, my life is dreary, 
He cometh not, she said, 
She said I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead! ” 

“Tf I were that lover, and my lady were 
waiting so for me, not all the powers of earth 
should keep me from her!” exclaimed Law- 
rence, as he closed the book, and Margaret 
looked up at him with admiring approval in 
her eyes. 

“If I were that lady,’ said Addie, “1 
think I should console myself with another 
lover.” 

no!” exclaimed Margaret; and then 
started and blushed. 

Lawrence Brook laughed. 

There are women and women,’ the 
French say,” he said; ‘‘ and I see it is true. 
But knights love ladies who will wait and 
be faithful.” 

But this was much too loyal a strain for 
Addie. 

Come, Lawrence Brook,” she interrupt- 
ed, ‘‘ if you talk any more I shall believe you 
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are the very ‘Brook’ Tennyson means, 
when he says it ‘ goes on forever.’ ” 

“You see I have my quietus, Miss Mar- 
garet,”’ he said, with a comical gesture of 
appeal; and then, as Addie rose to put away 
her work, he rose, too. 

‘Now, Margie, you come to us, to-morrow, 
you know,” said Addie. 

“Shall 1?” asked Margaret, hesitating, 
with an involuntary glance at Mr. Brook. 
“Are you sure it is not tiresome to you?” 

‘Nothing could have been pleasanter to 
me,” said Mr. Brook, “ than this morning 
of idleness and sunshine and Tennyson and 
you. If only you have enjoyed it yourself, 
Miss Margaret.”’ 

She met his questioning glance with a 
frank, grateful smile. 

* You have opened a world of pleasure to 
me. Mr. Brook. I believe I shall never, as 
long as I live, think of Tennyson or of his 
poems, without thinking of you. It will all 
seem as one to me, for it all came together.”’ 

As she uttered these last words in her 
simple, earnest way, she was telling the 
truth; it would really be so with her. And 
the worldly, experienced Lawrence Brook 
felt touched by it more than he would have 
been by the most delicate intentional flattery. 

But Addie Castel, bending over the honey- 
suckle at the gate so that her face was hid- 
den. smiled a cold, hateful smile, and her 
hazel eyes shone with a malicious light. 

That evening Margaret wrote to Hugh, 
an told him how disappointed she had been 
at his delay in returning. But now she 
meant, she said, to try to improve all she 
could, and try to learn more of life, and the 
great world of books and people, so that he 
need not be ashamed of her on his return. 
Then, perhaps, he would think she was bet- 
ter, after all, than all the butterflies and 
turtles. Then she mentioned Addie Castel 
and her artist cousin, and their plan of 
reading and working together the long sum- 
mer mornings. 

‘So I am not quite so lonely now,” she 
wrote, ** but you must come home soon, dear 
Hugh. Is not love more eternal than 
science ? It seems as though we.ought to be 
together.”’ 

The letter reached Lima two months after, 
but Hugh Bristol had already taken passage 
for North America, and was fairly out on the 
ocean, so the letter failed to get into his 
hands until long after his return. 

When, the next day, Margaret awoke to 


find it raining hard, she felt a keen disap- 
pointment, and she Bence the clouds 
eagerly all the morning, to see if they would 
not breakaway. But it ‘rained steadily; and, 

of course, there was no going over to Addie’s 
that day, so she made the best of it, and 
stitched away at some sewing, her thoughts 
wandering to ‘Elaine’? and Lawrence 
Brook, butterflies and Hugh Bristol, in utter 
riot and confusion of fancy. 

Towards evening the sky cleared, and as 
she went to the door to watch the sunset 
through the trees, she started, with a quick 
blush of pleasure, at seeing Mr. Brook com- 
ing, and already at the gate. He would not 
come into the house, however. He had 
brought her more heliotrope, and some little 
blue forget-me-nots, all:wet with the bright 
drops of recent rain. 

‘“‘They made me think of you,” he said, 
softly. ‘I could not help bringing them to 
you.”’ 

Margaret was pleased. She was so unused 
to little attentions like this, they seemed a 
part of the world she had known nothing of, 
and which had nearly opened before her the 
day she heard Elaine.”’ 

They lingered long at the gate, with pleas- 
ant words on both sides; and when, at last, 
he went, and Margaret turned to go into the 
house, there was a bright smile on her face. 

“Well, I should think,” said her mother, 
discontentedly, as Margaret entered, “I 
should think you were in love with that 
young fellow, if you were not engaged to 
Hugh Bristol!” 

Her tone jarred upon Margaret, and set 
all her thoughts out of tune. Very gravely, 
and with a proud step she went up to her 
room. But once there, she dropped her face 
between her hands, and sat mutely puzzling 
herself over her mother’s words, Mr. Brook’s 
words, and the general intangibility of every- 
thing. 

“y never thought of such a thing,” she 
said to herself, indignantly, ** nor he either. 
But I wonder what it is to be a flirt? I 
should not like to seem that to him, nor to 
any one. I wonder if he knows I am en- 
gaged? I will see if I can find out from 
Addie to-morrow, without her suspecting 
why I ask.” 

Poor Margaret! The idea of her attempt- 
ing to outwit Addie Castel in even the sim- 
plest bit of strategy. Addie saw through all 
her new-born doubts and scruples at a flash, 


and laughed under her breath, as she said: — oF * 
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‘¢Of course he knows it, dear. Do you 
think I’d let my Cousin Lal get his heart 
broken, and his life blighted, for a girl that’s 
engaged? I put him on his guard. He’s 
only a friend, love; and he’ll be a good one 
if you willlet him. He thinks you are so 
perfect, so superior. I wish you were not 
engaged, Maggie. Something might come 
of it, then! ”’ 

Margaret blushed painfully, as she dis- 
claimed all idea that Mr. Brook could fall in 
love with her, but in her heart she was well 
pleased to be relieved from all responsibility, 
and left free to enjoy Lawrence Brook’s 
friendship to the full, let the draught be 
sweet as he might choose to make it. 

This was what Addie wished. If it could 
only go far enough to make Hugh Bristol 
jealous! Perhaps—so slight was her notion 
of constancy—perhaps, she thought to her- 
self, Margaret, being off her guard, might 
gradually transfer her love to Lawrence. 
But all this she kept secret in her heart, and 
behaved merely as the obliging friend and 
cousin. 

When Lawrence joined them, he brought 
a volume of Coleridge with him, prepared to 
read the ‘‘Ancient Mariner,’’ and to test 
somewhat further Margaret’s latent poetical 
taste. Again she was charmed, instructed 
and delighted. In fact, anything that 
pleased him, if he chose to read it, seemed 
to strike an answering chord in her. He 
turned the leaves, and found ‘ Christabel,”’ 
that strange, lovely, unfinished rhyme, with 
its exquisite perfection of wording. He read 
it, and at the abrupt close, Margaret looked 
up eagerly, and said:— 

‘Please read on. I long to hear the end 
of it.” 

‘* That is all the poet wrote,’’ he answered. 
‘* His mind could follow the windings of fate 
no further. It is an unfinished story, like 
the story of your life, Margaret. I wonder 
what will become of you? You remind me 
of Christabel herself.”’ 

‘¢ Pray carry your compassion a little fur- 
ther,” said Addie, rather harshly. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I remind you of Geraldine ? ” 

‘* Because she was ‘ beautiful exceeding- 
ly?’”? he replied, in a mocking manner. 

‘“‘What does Addie mean by encouraging 
these readings?’ he thought to himself, 
many times a day. ‘‘ Has she taken a dislike 
to Margaret, and does she think I will flirt 
with the poor child and break her heart, and 
so give her a neat little revenge? I won’t 
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doit! Margaret is a dear little girl, and if I 
like her well enough, I will tell her so hon- 
estly. Confound Addie, and her plots! I 
don’t care for her nor them! ” 

Meanwhile, Margaret, at home, was hum- 
ming over snatches of rhyme from “ Christa- 
bel,’? and wondering what it was that re- 
minded Lawrence Brook of her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ae Addie Castel seemed to 

grow indifferent to the readings; tri- 
fling calls would easily draw her away, and 
many times Lawrence Brook and Margaret 
found themselves left for all the hour alone 
together. This did not displease them. 
They walked straight into the snare Addie 
had laid; for Lawrence grew, day by day, 
more thoroughly interested in Margaret, and 
as for Margaret, she considered him one of 
her dearest friends. * 

Hugh Bristol was the love of her life; she 
knew that. But she felt as if she had never 
before estimated how noble a thing a friend- 
ship that is not love may be. Such a friend 
was Lawrence Brook. She felt as if she 
owed him so much for leading her into all 
the beautiful realms of poetry and art and 
fancy. She watched for his coming; she 
tried in many small ways to give him pleas- 
ure. He had not usurped Hugh ‘Bristol’s 
place in her heart, he never could; but many 
little privileges which would have been 
Hugh’s, fell to him in Hugh’s absence. 

Poor Hugh, working so hard for his pro- 
fessorship, did not realize that love needed 
the same care and devotion, too. If he had 
known, he would have left the island of but- 
terflies sooner. But even as it was, he was 
already hastening to take the next steamer 
home,—home to his native land and to Mar- 
garet. 

Meanwhile, Lawrence Brook brought his 
offerings of heliotrope and forget-me-nots as 
often as he came, and the readings went on, 
but not always in Addie Castel’s parlor, nor 
under the beech trees in Margaret’s garden; 
for often, now, the two wandered away to- 
gether down the shady lanes, or to the 
pleasant, woodland nooks, and there sat, 
reading, or having little, half-confidential 
talks which made them know each other 
betterdaily. Yet they never spoke of Hugh. 
Perhaps Margaret felt that, in some degree, 
at least, she would rather keep her love 
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sacred from her friendship. And since 
Addie had answered her that Lawrence un- 
derstoed her position perfectly, she did not 
feel the necessity of recurring to it. 

One August evening, while the young 
crescent moon yet hung poised above the 
horizon, Lawrence came for Margaret, and 
they went out for one more walk together, 
for his vacation was almost over, and in a 
day or two he would be gone back to the city, 
and its din and dust. 

They proceeded silently for some time, 
the evening was so quiet, and their spirits 
were subdued. Then Lawrence spoke of how 
keenly he should miss their intercourse, and 
Margaret sighed as she thought how the 
world would seem shut out from her again. 
He promised to send her occasional books 
and periodicals, that she might keep up with 
him in his reading, and then he asked if she 
would not let him write to her sometimes. 

Margaret hesitated, but only for a mo- 
ment. A friend’s letters would be such a 
pleasure, she thought, especially such letters 
as Lawrence Brook would be sure to write. 

‘“* T shall be glad to hear from you, if it is 
not too much trouble for you to think of 
writing,’ she said, in her usual sweet, unex- 
acting way. 

‘** But you know what the letters must be, 
Margaret,”’ he said, with sudden fire. ‘It 
can be kept silent no longer. I love you, 
darling; I love you with my whole heart. I 
never said this before to any woman. May 
Ihave you for my own, Margaret ?”’ 

Margaret felt as if she were turned to 
stone, except for the power to suffer. <A 
blind fear seized her. What could he mean? 
How had she misled him ? 

‘I don’t know what you mean,” she stam- 
mered. ‘*Oh, don’t speak so to me, Law- 
rence! You know, you must know—Addie 
said she told you from the very first—I am 
engaged to Hugh Bristel.” 

His face grew deathly pale. Even by 
moonlight she could see the change upon it. 
_“*Engaged! Deo not trifle with me, Mag- 
gie; thisislifeordeath tome. Addie never 
breathed to me that you were engaged.” 

‘“*Oh, she is a cruel, cruel friend!’’ ex- 
claimed Margaret, bursting into tears. ‘I 
thought you knew. I never meant to deceive 
you, Lawrence. I have been engaged to 
Hugh for a year.” 

‘* And you do not love me?”’ Lawrence 
asked, with a strange tremor of pain in his 
voice. It almost broke Margaret’s heart. 
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‘* Not that way; oh, not that way, Law- 
rence,”’ she said, “‘ but oh, so dearly as a 
friend! ”’ 

He was silent for a few moments, while a 
conflict raged in his soul. Then, with an 
effort to resume the old grace and kindness 
of manner, he said:— 

‘*T will not blame you, Maggie. 
always be your friend. But we may never 
meet again. The summer has been very 
sweet—too sweet. I must go to work and 
forget it.’ 

They retraced their steps in sad silence; 
their last steps together, and when they 
reached the gate, Margaret’s “‘ friend,”’ with 
a scarcely audible voice, said good-by, and 
*“‘God bless you, Maggie!”? And then he 
left her quickly, and went forth into the 
night. 

So this was what had come of Margaret’s 
attempt to win some of the wide world to 
herself; to smooth the hours till Hugh came! 
She felt crushed and humiliated, stung by 
regret and remorse. Lawrence Brook had 
given her so much, and she had repaid him, 
act for act, with pain and disappointment. 


I will 


Two weeks after, Hugh Bristol came — 
home. The letter that announced his com- 
ing preceded him only a few hours; and 
Margaret, with the startle of surprise yet in 
her eyes, met him at the gate. Here was her 
love, her strength, her protection, though 
late, though so long delayed from her. 

He was full of gladness and enthusiasm. 
His journey had done him good in every 
way, and won him laurels from the college 
for which he had worked. And now he had 
come for his Margaret, his promised bride. 

‘‘We will never be separated again,’’ he 
said, tenderly; and Margaret clung to him 
as if her whole soul demanded the fulfilment 
of that promise. 

‘“‘We will read and walk and talk to- 
gether,” he said. ‘‘These autumn months 
shall be a golden harvest time for us.” 

A shade of sadness, almost of terror, he 
sometimes fancied he discovered in Margar- 
et’s face, when he studied it at unexpected 
moments. Yet it might be only his fancy, 
for she seemed so happy in reality. But, 
after a while, it began to almost haunt him. 

One day he brought her a beautifully illus- 
trated copy of the ‘‘ Idyls of the King,’’ her 
name written in it by his bold, manly hand, 
and he proposed to her that they should sit 
under the beech tree in the garden and read 
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it together. Margaret thanked him grate- 
fully, and went with him. 

‘*T did not care mtich for Tennyson a year 
ago,’’ he said; ‘‘but now that love is in my 
thoughts all the time, I find some things that 
he has written very sweet to me.”’ 

And he began to read ‘“‘Elaine.’”? The 
smile faded from Margaret’s lips as she lis- 
tened. Every word recalled something of 
that past summer day, when another voice, 
pleasant and familiar, read to her that same 
poem. And that was the beginning of the 

rong she had innocently done to a friend. 
Lawrence’s voice seemed pleading with her 
through every line, but it was her own Hugh 
who was reading. He glanced at her pres- 
ently, and stopped at the look in her face. 

** Don’t you want me to read the poem to 
you, Maggie ?”’ he asked, wonderingly. 

‘* Oh, yes; pray keep on!” she said, with 
an effort. ‘‘ It reminded me for a moment 
of something I was trying to forget; that is 
all.” 

But he laid the book aside; and, talking of 
other things, the romance of his journey, 
and his present hopes, after a while the 
smile and content came back into Margaret’s 
face, and she was happy again. But in his 
heart he wondered why it had saddened her 
to hear the poem of * Elaine.” 

One day he received Margaret’s long de- 
layed letter, the one telling him, with such 
undisguised pleasure of the summer’s read- 
ings. A friend of his in Lima had promised 
to forward all letters arriving after his de- 
parture, and this was one of the number. 
He read it with a thoughtful face. 

On his way from the post-office to Mrs. 
Denys’ house, he was met by an old ac- 
quaintance, Addie Castel. It was the first 
time she had had an opportunity of speaking 
with him, for Margaret had most strangely 
shunned her ever since Lawrence Brook 
went back to the city. 

“QO Mr. Bristol.’? she said, ‘‘do walk 
home with me, and stop just a moment. It 
is not far, and I have something I want to 
send to Maggie Denys—some flowers.” 

So he went with her; and, if he were 
rather absent-minded, she filled all the 
pauses with her own ready words, telling 
him how she had missed him, asking him 
questions of his journey, and in every way 
showing a most flattering interest in all he 
did. 

** How I used to wish you could be with 
us, last summer,” she said, “‘ when Cousin 
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Lawrence was here, and was always reading 
poems to Maggie, and talking of art. I used 
to wish you were here to talk to me, in my 
turn, about your wonderful South American 
life, and the foreign sights you saw! ” 

Here they reached the cottage gate; and, 
having planted her little thorn to rankle in 
Hugh Bristol’s heart, Addie. tripped lightly 
before him into the garden, and gathering 
her hands full of heliotrope and blue forget- 
me-nots, gave them all to him to carry to 
Margaret. He only waited to receive them, 
and then bidding her good-morning, walked 
slowly away. 

‘* Here are flowers for you, darling,” he 
said, as Margaret, with a bright look of hap- 
piness, came to meet him. 

But at sight of the flowers she paused and 
turned pale. How often had Lawrence 
Brook brought her such flowers, meaning to 
show his love; and she, misinterpreting it, 
had only read friendship, and so, at last, had 
wounded his generous heart so bitterly. 

‘*Heliotrope and forget-me-nots,” she 
murmured. ‘‘ How came you to bring me 
such flowers as these, Hugh? ”’ 

** Addie Castel sent them to you,” he said, 
gravely. ‘‘Are they, too, spoiled for you, as 
well as ‘ Elaine?’ What else have I lost in 
my absence? Have I stayed away so fatal- 
ly, too long, Margaret ? ”’ 

‘* Give the flowers to mother,” she said; 
‘¢ she will know what to do with them.” 

The name of Addie Castel roused a stern 
sense of indignation in her heart. Addie 
had been the cause of it all. 

Hugh and Margaret went into the parlor 
together. He, full of a sudden uneasiness 
and fear, and she strong in a quick resolve 
to tell him all: how assured she had been 
that Lawrence Brook knew of her engage- 
ment, and how she had enjoyed his company 
as a pleasant, new friendship, and how thus 
she had, unintentionally, given him pain and 
disappointment. 

Hugh listened very gravely. He felt a 
vague regret that he had stayed so long 
away; he felt that some things could never 
be the same to Margaret after this summer’s 
experience—little things, to be sure, but he 
did not want to lose even the privilege 
of carrying heliotrope and forget-me-nots to 
his betrothed, nor of reading Tennyson and 
Coleridge to her. 

But she loved Hugh—she loved only him. 
And so, though the shadow rested over them 
for a little, it could not stay forever. 
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They were married soon after that, and 
went to the city to live. It was long months 
before Margaret met Lawrence Brook; but 
one day he stopped before her in the street, 
and greeted her warmly. 

‘* Come to my studio some day,” he said; 
“you and your husband. I have something 
to show you,—a bust in clay of ‘ Mariana in 


the Moated Grange.’ I think it looks as you 
used to that summer that Bristel was in 
South America! ”’ 

And he laughed pleasantly, without a 
touch of regret in his voice. After all, he 
was an artist anda Bohemian—his studio his 
home, and art his bride. The shadow never 
haunted Margaret again. 
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EHOLD, how fair of eye and mild of mien, 
Walks forth of marriage yonder gentle queen; 
What chaste sobriety whene’er she speaks, 
What glad content sits smiling on her cheeks, 
What plans of goodness in her bosom glow, 

. What prudent care is throned upon her brow, 
What tender truth in what she does and says, 
What pleasantness and peace in all her ways! 
Forever blooming on that cheerful face 
Home’s best affections grow divine in grace; ~ 
Her eyes are filled with love, serene and bright; 
Charity wreathes her lips with smiles of light; 
Her kindly voice hath music in its notes; 

And heaven’s own atmosphere around her floats. 


BEYOND DESOLATION. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 3. 


A Brvovac AnD A Burrow.—A NiGcHtT.— 
SHIPWRECK OF THE ‘‘ DAPHNE.”’ 


E struggled onward to gain a place of 

shelter from the blinding storm, and 
select a camping-ground before nightfall. 
“As we entered the region of turf-knolls, we 
made better weather of it, and our progress 
was more rapid, the fury of the gale being 
broken by the intervening hills. 

Descending into the ravine, we followed it 
up for a mile or more, skirting along its dry 
sides. The young elephants were flounder- 
ing by hundreds in the narrow stream at the 
bottom. 

‘** This place must be almost dry, at times, 
in the summer,” remarked Fielding; ‘‘ but 


next month it will be swollen to a roaring 
torrent by the spring rains. But we must 
climb the bank again, for I don’t want to go 
any nearer to the infernal din of the rookery. 
This looks promising,’ he continued, point- 
ing in the direction of the pond. ‘Come 
on, this way.” 

The loads of driftwood grew heavy upon 
our arms, and the shades of night were 
gathering down upen us. The gale was still 
increasing, and a wild night was before us. 
In myignorance I saw no prospect of making 
a comfortable shelter. But I knew little, as 
it proved, of the fertility of our young officer 
in shifts and resources. 

‘** Here’s the spot for an anchorage! ”’ he 
cried, at last, suddenly coming to a halt, and 
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dropping his burden between two gigantic 
clumps of turf, which rose nearly four feet 
above the damp soil within, leaving a pas- 
sage of not more than three feet across. 
“* Here’s a good natural lee, and, with some 
labor in the way of artificial improvement, 
we can get up a cosy little house to play 
Robinson Crusoe in, for a day, or even for a 
week, if necessary.” 

‘¢ But we must have a fire,”’ said Dave. 

Certainly,’ he answered, beginning to 
whittle at the dryest bit of wood he could 
select. ‘*That’s easily managed. I’ve 
brought plenty of matches, and there’s noth- 
ing more abundant than fuel after the fire is 
once started. You have both been itching 
to kill an elephant ever since we landed. 
Now you may kill two or three of the near- 
est ones; and mind you save the skins whole, 
if possible. They may be useful to us.” 

We were not slow to avail ourselves of his 
permission, and a couple of the unwieldy 
beasts were soon biting the dust in impotent 
agony, while their life-blood gushed forth 
from gaping wounds in the breast. To skin 
them handsomely required some skill, but 
with a little instruction this was accom- 
plished. The hides, stretched across be- 
tween the two knolls, formed a complete 
shelter from the howling blast, blowing cold 
and raw over the icy mountain. Liberal 
cuts of the fat piled upon the incipient camp 
fire, blazed fiercely, and lighted up the 
strange, weird scene around us, sending 
clouds of black, dingy smoke driving off to 
leeward. 

“This is glorious! exclaimed my chum. 
‘We can be jolly enough as long as we can 
keep warm. But it seems to me that we 
might improve our sleeping accommodations 
by digging into the tussock.” 

course,” said Mr. Fielding. Dig 
away, you two, while I see what I can raise 
for supper. Strike in here, a little to wind- 
ward of the fire, so the smoke will blow 
away from us. Empty your pockets, first, 
and let’s see how much hard-tack we’ve got.”’ 

The stock, when collected together, was 
larger than we had expected, and dispelled 
all present apprehensions on the score of 
hunger. While Mr. Fielding strayed off, as 
he said, in search of provisions, Bryant and 
I set to work at our excavation, using our 
lances, butcher-knives, and a bit of board 
brought from the beach, these composing 
our whole stock of tools. But the earth was 
soft at the bottom of the knoll, and we made 
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more progress than might have been ex- 
pected. The turf was so tough at the top 
as to obviate all danger of caving in upon us. 

An hour’s work was sufficient to form a 
chamber large enough for three of us to 
stretch ourselves in. Resting from our fa- 
tigue, we surveyed the work with satisfac- 
tien. 

**Old Robinson Crusoe himself couldn’t 
get up a better cave than that, at so short 
notice,”’ said Bryant, complacently, ‘‘ even 
with his savage man Friday to lend him a 
hand. Joe, I’d rather be here to-night, than 
standing an anchor-watch on board the little 
‘Woodlark.’ She must be riding hard on 
her chain now, and washing her decks right 
fore and aft.” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” I replied. ‘‘I only hope 
she mayn’t drag, or tear the windlass out of 
her. If she should go ashore at the base of 
the ‘iceberg,’ the lives of our shipmates 
wouldn’t be worth a struggle for safety.” 

‘* This is comfortable,” said Fielding, as 
he pushed his way in under a corner of the 
elephant’s hide, and examined the result of 
our mining operations. As he spoke he 
threw from his shoulders a heavy burden of 
skins which he had taken from penguins, 
and opening a bag formed of a single skin, 
displayed his provisions for supper. 

‘*Here are some titbits, such as no old 
Roman emperor’s table ever boasted. A 
sea-elephant’s tongue is a luxury, I assure 
you, when it’s not convenient to get a bul- 
lock’s. And there’s a bag full of woggins’ 
hearts, which we can roast on sticks, and 
who doubts that we shall make a heart-y 
supper?” 

‘* But what are you going to do with the 
skins ?’’ I asked. 

“To floor off the sleeping-room, there. 
You'll find a downy carpet of that sort far 
superior to one of damp sand.”’ 

‘“*That’s a capital idea,’ said Bryant. 
‘‘You must have had some experience of 
this kind before, Mr. Fielding ? ”’ 

‘* A little, now and then. But let’s get 
some sticks and cook our meat, for I’m sharp 
set, and I presume we all are by this time. 
We must back in the rest of the blubber be- 
fore we turn in, and we shall have fuel 
enough to keep up the fire all night. We 
hardly perceive the gale now, sheltered as 
we are, but I assure you it is howling out- 
side.”’ 

‘* What do you think about the schooner 
at the anchorage ?”’ I asked. 
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‘It’s a wild night for her,” he answered, 
with a shake of the head; ‘ but it is impos- 
sible for us to be of any service to her. We 
can neither see her nor know her fate until 
the gale blows out. We must trust in Prov- 
idence and the strength of her cables.”’ 

With appetites sharpened by the fatigues 
of the day, we did justice to the supper, and 
settled it with a comfortable smoke. We 
raised the ground in our bivouac by leveling 
the heaps of dirt threwn out in digging the 
cave; spread the floor of our snug dormitory 
with the soft carpet of skins, and brought in 
the reserve supply of animal fire-wood. 

We stretched ourselves in our quarters, 
and lay awake for some time, conversing and 
listening to the monotonous caw of the pen- 
guins borne on the wind, till we thought any 
other sound, however unpleasant, would 
have been a relief to our ears. 

Do they make that confoqunded noise all 
the time ?”’ Bryant asked. 

‘“ Yes,” replied Mr. Fielding; “or, at 
least, some of them are always making it. 
They'll be still more noisy in the laying sea- 
son. It is too early new for eggs; but if we 
are here in December and January, we shall 
have that addition to our bill of fare. They 
can be picked up by the bushel off the 
ground.” 

Had I been less drowsy, I might have 
stored up much valuable information, which 
Fielding volunteered, touching the natural 
history and habits of the ‘“‘ woggin.” I fell 
asleep in the midst of a yarn about wintering 
at the Crezettes, and sealing at the Falk- 
lands, right whaling in the ‘‘ kelp ”’ at Deso- 
lation, and slaughtering woggins by the mil- 
lion on Patagonia for the little oil to be 
obtained from them. But all these were so 
strangely jumbled together in my brain, and 
so obscured by a kind of sleepy fog, that I 
have never since been able to arrange the 
details. 

My sleep must have been sound for several 
hours. When I awoke our fire was nearly 
out, and the sleeping-room somewhat chilly. 
‘My comrades were snoring in harmonious 
concert, and, without disturbing them, I 
crept out to replenish the fire, and to make 
observations upon the weather. 

A few pieces of fat judiciously applied 
soon revived the flame and sent the black 
cloud rolling away again down towards the 
ravine, startling the nearest elephants and 
increasing the clamor at the rookery. Then, 
stepping outside of the weather screen, I 
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mounted the highest tussock, and looked 
about me in the darkness. 

The gale appeared to have broken its force, 
and to come now in gusts with lulls between. 
The temperature had softened, and the 
squalls were accompanied by rain instead of 
snow as on the previous day. I had no 
means of judging of the time, but supposed 
it must be long after midnight. A move- 
ment in the rear caused me to turn suddenly, 
and Dave Bryant stood beneath, leaning 
against the knoll on which I was perched. 

‘“‘What are you doing, Joe?” he said, 
seizing me by the leg. ‘ Are you subject to 
somnambulism, or are you looking to the 
westward for sunrise? Studying astronomy 
in a rain squall, or quoting Cowper to an 
amphibious audience, ‘I am monarch of all 
I survey ?’”’ 

** Not so,”? I answered. ‘‘ My right there 
are many to dispute. But the gale is break- 
ing up, Dave.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I think it has moderated somewhat. 
But it’s far better weather in our dungeon 
than on the castle ramparts. Come, let’s 
burrow again till daylight.” 

‘*What’s that?” we both exclaimed at 
once, as a sudden flash for an instant broke 


the gloom to windward. Even as we spoke, 
a heavy report came distinctly down to us. 
“Call Mr. Fielding!’ I cried. That’s a 


signal of distress. One of the vessels has 
struck adrift from the anchorage—dragged or 
parted her chain—God help them!” 

A touch sufficed to arouse the officer, and 
in less than a minute we all stood together 
on the tussock. 

'You’re sure you heard a gun?” 

** Oh, yes! ”? we both answered in the same 
breath. ‘* We saw the flash, too.” 

A sudden gust of wind nearly took us off 
our feet. We crouched down together, while 
the big raindrops rattled on our sou’westers 
and ran down our jackets. 

It can’t be the ‘ Woodlark,’”’ Fielding 
said, ‘‘ for she had no gun on board heavier 
than a musket, which would be of no more 
use than a Chinese cracker in a storm like 
this. It’s not likely the other tender has 
any heavy gun,either. It must be the Eng- 
lish barque. She’s too heavy a vessel to be 
at anchor here, anyhow, and would be more 
apt to part her cable than one of the 
schooners.”’ 

“There ’tis again!’’ sang out a trio of 
voices. ‘‘ Now listen!’’? And the boom of 
the gun followed, much quicker than before, 


showing that the unfortunate vessel must be 
frightfully near the land. 

‘That bears about north-east from us,”’ 
said our young leader, now thoroughly roused. 
“Tf we follow the north bank of the pond, 
we shall fetch out on the beach nearly 
abreast of it.” 

Hastily throwing a fresh supply of blubber 
on our camp-fire, and shouldering our arms, 
we struck a bee-line for the shore, regard- 
less of rain and wind. We were obliged to 
make a slight detour to skirt the bank of the 
pond, and another gun, still nearer, increased 
the excitement of our feelings, and quick- 
ened our movement into a dog-trot. 

When we reached high water mark, with 
the angry breakers rolling in round our 
feet, we supposed ourselves nearly at the 
same point where we had stood the day be- 
fore, when we gave up the attempt to return 
to our vessel by crossing the glacier. It 
was during a lull that we reached the spot, 
but the night was intensely black and thick. 
Nought could be seen but the whitening of 
the surf; nor could any sound be heard but 
its roar, which nearly drowned our voices, 
as we stood close together. 

‘¢She must be very near to us now,”’ said 
Fielding. ‘‘If we could only get up a fire 
as a signal! But it’s almost impossible, 
without dry wood to start it.” 

‘¢ We can whittle enough from our lance- 
poles,’’ said Bryant, ‘‘ and feed it with oil.” 

Good! ” said I. ‘*That’s a lucky thought. 
And Ill soon have fuel enough to keep it 
going.”’ 

The nearest elephant for a victim, and the 
‘* slivers ’’ of fat were ready by the time my 
two comrades had prepared a small heap of 
shavings. Crouching close round it to shield 
it with our bodies, we succeeded, by careful 
management, in starting it. 

‘“‘They may be near enough to see the 
flash of my gun,” said Mr. Fielding. ‘ Dll 
try it, at any rate, while you coax up the 
fire.” 

And running down till his legs were washed 
by the advancing roller, he discharged both 
barrels in the air. 

A short interval elapsed, during which we 
were busy with our fire. Then a blinding 
flash and a thundering report, nearly simul- 
taneous, startled us all to our feet, and 
showed us the vessel within a quarter of a 
mile of the breakers! ”’ 

An instant, and all was blackness again. 
But our eyes and thoughts had done their 
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work quickly. We all knew that she was a 
small brigantine, or,as we Yankees clumsily 
express it, hermaphrodite brig, and, of 
course, a new comer. She was doing her 
best under storm canvas, but it was evident 
she must be sagging fast down into the are 
of the point. 

“The fire! the fire!’’ said Fielding. 
‘Build it up as fast as you can. He isa 
stranger, and the sooner he puts his helm 
up and beaches her, the better for all hands. 
There’s no possible chance for her to clear 
the point; and if she strikes down yonder 
on the rocks, she’ll go to pieces in ten min- 
utes. If he puts her stem on, here, their 
lives may be saved.”’ 

Thus stimulated, we renewed our efforts, 
and soon had the satisfaction of seeing the 
flame rise fiercely. 

‘* Pile on the blubber now!’ said Dave. 
‘* Kill another elephant, Joe, and we'll raise 
such a bonfire that we can see the brig by 
the light of it. Isn’t this tantalizing, now, 
to be so near and not able to communicate, 
nor even to see each other? Both of us 
staring into the very ‘blackness of dark- 
ness!’ 

Another gun. Hurrah! she already has 
her helm up, her topsail run down, and is 
swinging her head inshore. 

‘**She’ll steer as near as possible for the 
fire-light,” said Fielding, ‘‘ but she’ll hardly 
fetch it; she’ll strike a little further down. 
Come on, she’ll be here now within two 
minutes.”” And we followed him swiftly, 
toward the spot where we expected the ill- 
fated stranger to strike. A heavy squall 
which swept down at the moment, beat upon 
our backs, and urged us along at racing 
speed. 

‘“There he is!’? The well-known sound 
of slatting canvas was heard, and the brig 
shot within the glare of the fierce fire-light. 
Lifted on a long roller, her foresail was tug- 
ging at the buntlines as it had been hauled 
up to the yard, and her terror-stricken crew 
were grouped aft, as if to be as far as pos- 
sible from the point of concussion when she 
should strike. 

I can never forget the short glimpse of 
that gallant brig, rushing forWard to destruc- 
tion, while I stood rooted to the spot with 
suppressed breath. An involuntary cry es- 
caped my lips—a cry of relief—as, suddenly 
arrested in her mad career, she brought up 
with a staggering shock, and her foretop- 
mast pitched over the bows. 
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A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 


BY L. MAY HEBERLING. 


OR some reason, it was taken for granted 
F among us that whatever Zaidee Mars- 
den did, must be, in some way, extraordin- 
ary. I scarcely know how this idea came to 
be so generally received. Certainly, Zaidee 
herself never encouraged it. On the contra- 
ry, she professed to be very practical, very 
prosaic, very matter-of-fact. 
been surprised to observe that the most ro- 
mantic people are least ready to acknowl- 
edge any predisposition to what is popularly 
termed the imaginative. Perhaps this is 
not strange. Accustomed as they are to 
fling around even trivial occurrences the 
glowing colors of an ardent fancy, they 
come, at length, to inhale a rarified atmes- 
phere as a matter of course, and to marvel if 
it is suggested that there is anything unreal 
or unnatural in their life. 

Zaidee Marsden was an artist, though she 
never desigued; and a poet, though she 
never created. In other words, she was a 
dreamer, and the hidden and ethereal exist- 
ence she maintained in connection with the 


visible and carnal thing which we call life, 


had set a wondrous seal upon her face. She 
was not beautiful. Oh,no! She was spir- 
itual, intellectual, poetic, what you will, only 
not what the world calls handsome. There 
was about her always the suggestion of 
something above and beyond the compre- 
hension of the common herd. The fair 
visions and bright fancies she so fondly 
cherished were as far as possible removed 
from the selfish aims and sordid ambitions 
of the mass through which she walked. Of 
course, she had many friends, lovers, too, as 
the years went on; but, though kind and 
courteous to all, she manifested a preference 
for no one in particular. 

We who knew her best, often declared 
lightly that she was waiting for a prince in 
disguise, to come and carry her away, or 
that, at least, a knight was in her thoughts, 
whom she was sure to meet and own at last. 
She smiled at our careless jests, sometimes; 


but oftener a shadow lingered on her grave, 


sweet face, after our banter, as if something 
in our gay surmises saddened her heart. I 
think she had in mind an ideal prince or 
knight, even then, and deemed the subject 
too holy for the dust of common words. 


I have often 


She had been singing some months in the 
choir of St. Stephen’s church. She had a 
sweet voice, and had consecrated it to the 
praise of her Lord and King. It was a beau- 
tiful offering for a young girl to lay upon the 
altar of her devotion to our blessed Redeem- 
er. Zaidee brought it to the holy shrine 
with enthusiastic pleasure. 

It was a perfect evening, early in May. 
The festival of Ascension was near; and, as 
elaborate music was being prepared for the 
occasion, special meetings of the choir had 
been held for more than a week. 

Zaidee thought a rehearsal had been ap- 
pointed for the night of which I speak, but 
was not sure. 

I had been spending the afternoon with 
her, and was about to return home. 

‘¢T will walk as far as St. Stephen’s with 
you,” she said. ‘If, as I believe, a meeting 
of the choir was fixed for this evening, I 
should not be absent. If not, I can easily 
reach home before dark.” 

I have always felt a sincere sorrow for 
those lands where there is no twilight hour; 
where night pursues the day with cruel 
haste, nor suffers him to pause and contem- 
plate his well run course. What is sweeter 
than the gloaming,—that tender time when 
lights and shades are one; when we are 
shrouded, as it were, in a mystic halo, nor 
know, nor care in what the charm consists ? 
It is in such an hour that we stand, like the 
departing day, reviewing what has been 
with quiet eyes. Ghosts of the past flit 
around us. Phantoms of the gone are at our 
side, and yet no pain, no passion or reproach 
is in our thought. Calmest reflection comes 
with somber wings, perhaps, yet with no 
poisoned dart concealed beneath her dusky 
plumage. Joy is not there, nor mirth, nor 
foolish pride; but peace and resignation gen- 
tly steep the soul in sacred rest. 

Twilight is the hour in which our hearts 
are prone to rise to Him who is the source of 
all our light and hope, in holy gratitude and 
perfect trust. It is the time in which fond 
memory turns to those dear ones who are 
asleep in Him; when love aspires to send 
some tender message to the friends from 
whom we have been sundered long and 
sadly, by change, or chance, or cruel destiny. 
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It is the hour when fair anticipation whis- 
pers her sweet assurance of what shall be; 
when proud ambition points, with jeweled 
hand, to glory and renown and lasting fame. 
Who has not abandoned himself to the spell 
of twilight, and felt energized and strength- 
ened after quaffing her pure wine ? 

It was at this magic hour that I left Zaidee 
Marsden at the entrance of St. Stephen’s 
beautiful cathedral, never dreaming that the 
crisis of her fate was at hand, and went on 
my way. How often it happens that we 
stand upon the very threshold of our destiny 
unprepared! 

Zaidee was going to meet her prince, her 
knight, and yet she knew it not. The great 
church was in soft shadow. The young girl 
entered it hastily, for she was late. Already 
the organ sounded through the long aisles of 
the sacred edifice, steeping the charmed air 
in liquid melody. Near the door through 
which she had come, Zaidee paused. Before 
her was the splendid altar, with its golden 
cress and burning tapers; above her, the 
magnificently arched roof, with its wonderful 
frescos and symbols; while, at either side, 
behind, beyond, wherever she might look, 
were the beautiful memorial windows, 
through whose stained lights the beams of 
the dying day fell in a flood of glorious 
radiance. 

Kneeling in grateful love and adoration, 
Zaidee lifted her heart on high, and then 
passed swiftly up the aisle. The organ 
sounded still; but, as she drew nearer, she 
perceived that he who played was a stranger 
to her, seen now for the first time, and she 
also discovered that he was quite alone. 
Apparently he had not observed her, and 
she instantly resolved to quit the church as 
silently as she had entered. But her resolu- 
tion was taken too late. 

As she turned away, the musician rose 
gracefully, and smiled brightly down upon 
her from his superior height. His last 
chords lingered yet upon the pulseless air. 
Zaidee paused, perforce, in her meditated 
flight, struck by the sudden stillness, and the 
Raphael face of the young artist. It was he 
who spoke first. 

‘¢T am an intruder,”’ he said, apologetical- 
ly; ‘* but do not let me drive you away. I 
will go at once.” 

His voice was very carefully modulated, 
and of an exceptionally insinuating quality. 
He stood beside Zaidee when he concluded. 
The young girl fixed her grave, soulful eyes 
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on his face with questioning intentness, but 
beneath the prolonged gaze his own did not 
fall. 

“Tam sorry I have disturbed you,” she 
said, at last. ‘‘ Indeed you must not go. I 
thought there was choir practice here to- 
night, but I am mistaken. Our hour for 
convening is past already. Go back to the 
organ, please. I am just leaving.” 

There was silence for a moment, during 
which Claude Corning regarded the beauti- 
ful creature before him with undisguised 
admiration. 

And Zaidee was saying seftly to herself, 
the while :— 

“It is the prince,—the knight, of whom 
the girls have so long talked. I have found 
him.” 

‘** You have not disturbed me,” the object 
of her flattering reverie returned, presently, 
in a very gracious manner. ‘I have been 
some time at the organ, and have played 
enough. May I tell you howI came to be 
here? I am a fanatic on the subject of 
music. It is a point of conscience with me 
never, on any account, to lose an opportunity 
of plying my favorite art; and so, chancing 
to discover that this church was open, as I 
strolled idly in its vicinity an hour ago, I 
entered boldly, and began my fantastic organ 
recitals. What a place this is to play in! 
There is inspiration in the very atmosphere. 
How wonderfully the lights and shadows 
blend! How the voice of the melody rises 
and falls amid these grand arches and stately 
colonades! Ah, it has been a rare treat to 
me to play here, for it is long since I hap- 
pened to find myself alone in a church, with 
a spiendid organ at my disposal. But, for- 
give me. HowcarelessI am! Will you not 
be seated? It is very early still. Your 
friends may yet join you, I think.” 

Zaidee knew not what to do. The other 
members of the choir might, indeed, come; 
and it seemed foolish to run away. And 
yet she felt very sure she ought not to stay. 
All at once, a happy alternative occurred to 
her. 

‘* ] will wait a few minutes,’’ she said, ac- 
cepting the seat her companion offered her, 
‘¢if you will go on with your music just as if 
I were not here.” 

The young man smiled archly. 

‘Oh, certainly,” he replied, with alacrity. 
will do so with pleasure.” 

There was a fascination about Claude 
Corning’s rendering, even of the simplest 
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theme. As he became more and more lost 
in what he executed, Zaidee felt that she 
was drifting far away, out on the sea of eter- 
nity, perhaps. 

There is, in truth, an infinity about music 
found in nothing else; a scorning, as it were, 
the bounds of time and sense, a penetra- 
ting beyond the known, or fixed, or compre- 
hended. 

Longer and deeper fell the shadows 
through the sacred edifice, and still Zaidee 
sat entranced. Often, indeed, she reflected 
vaguely that she must go, but all power of 
motion seemed stricken from her. It was 
growing late, she knew. It must be almost 
dark. Very soon she should fear to return 
home alone. And yet she lingered. 

The spell dissolved at last. Once more 
the musician was at her side. She started 
up, confused. 

“You are tired,” the young man sug- 
gested with apparent concern, but with a 
smile of satisfaction. ‘‘I have played too 
long.” 

“Oh, no!’? Zaidee hastened to reply. 
“Tt was very beautiful. I thank you very 
much.”? 

She paused, scarcely knowing how to 
proceed. 

“Tam sure I was mistaken about the 
choir,” she added, presently, with a pretty, 
helpless feint of something commonplace. 

Corning smiled still. The light about them 
had grown gradually very dim. 

“T must go, now,’ Zaidee declared, at 
length, with simple directness. 

She moved away as she spoke. The gen- 
tleman followed, doubtfully. 

“It is rather late,’? he ventured, when 
they were near the street. ‘‘ May I presume 


to offer my escort? I shall be very happy 
to accompany you home.” 

Zaidee hesitated. 

It was, indeed, a trying situation. Night 
was fast descending, and to walk alone 
through the streets of a great city at such an 
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hour, filled her with a vague alarm. To 
allow one to accompany her, who, though 
evidently a gentleman, was yet a total 
stranger, seemed preposterous; but she de- 
cided to risk the indiscretion. 

You are very kind,” she said, faintly, as 
they passed from the now gloomy church. 
have no alternative.” 

And to herself she added, in extenuation 
of her conduct :— 

“Tt is the prince. 
right.” 

The walk was a long one; but, somehow, 
an amimated conversation was sustained, 
despite a little embarrassment on the part of 
both the participants. 

When, at last, they stood at the door of 
Mr. Marsden’s residence, Zaidee paused, 
quite at a loss as to what she should say 
in acknowledgment of the service rendered 
her. 

‘¢ May I know upon whom I have had the 
honor to wait? ’’ the young man asked, qui- 
etly, at the same time presenting a card. 

Zaidee gave a little start of surprise. She 
had not counted on any such emergency. 
Presently she pronounced her name very 
simply. 

Mr. Corning bowed most profoundly in 
response. 

‘‘And am I presuming beyond pardon in 
hoping to see you again, if, on calling upon 
your father, I am able to give such refer- 
ences as appear to him satisfactory?’’ he 
asked. 

What reply could Zaidee make ? 

Very soon, Mr. Corning became a constant 
visitor to her home, from whence he led her, 
scarcely six months later, a blushing and 
happy bride. 

Zaidee will never admit that there was 
anything especially romantic about her meet- 
ing with her husband, but she is fond and 
foolish enough to call him, very often, a 
prince among men, and a knight among 
ladies. 


It must be quite 
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_— always a river to cross, 
Always an effort to make, 

If there’s anything good to win, 
Any rich prize to take; 

Yonder’s the fruit we crave, 
Yonder the charming scene; 

But deep and wide, with a troubled tide, 
Is the river that lies between. 
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For, rougher the way that we take, 
The stouter the heart and the nerve, 
The stones in our path we break, 
Nor e’er from our impulse swerve ; 
For the glory we hope to win 
Our labors we count no loss; 
Tis folly to pause and murmur because 
Of the river we have to cross. 
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HE regions around the White Mountains 
have seen other storms and floods fully 
equal in magnitude to that night in August 
when the Willey family were swept away; 
yet, for thrilling danger, the true story I am 
about to relate, equals, if not surpasses it. 
The event occurred some thirty years prior 
to what is known in the mountain region as 
the Willey Freshet; and the vehemence of 
the storm and the rapid rise of water far ex- 
ceeded that which has made the latter fa- 


_ mous in the history of the White Hills. 


Seth Emerson was among the first that 
woke the echoes of the mountains in the war 
with the wild forest that covered the rich in- 
tervale lands of the Saco and its tributaries. 
He had left the settlements at Dover, and 
taking the north star for his guide, had 
pushed on through the wilderness until it 
was hid from view by the mighty dome of 
Mt. Washington. Here, on the banks of 
the Saco, most of the pioneers had tarried 
and built their cabins; but Emerson pushed 
on, and at last pitched upon a spot in a wild 
valley among the mountains, on the bank of 
a stream to which he gave the name of 
** Rocky Branch.” Here was a level inter- 
vale of perhaps half a mile in length, by the 
same in breadth, hemmed in by high cliffs, 
except on the nerth and south, where there 
was a narrow valley, hardly twenty rods in 
width, through which the stream came and 
went, flowing nearly through the centre of 
the intervale. On the bank of this stream, 
and nearly in the centre of his land, he built 
his cabin, and then returned and brought 
his wife and two small children to their rude 
home in the great untamed wilderness. 

Here for two or three years Emerson dwelt 
in peace and happiness, with all the advan- 
tages and drawbacks of a pioneer’s life. The 
soil was fruitful and brought forth abun- 
dantly, and the family were contented and 
happy. 

During the first year in their new home 
but one thing gave them any apprehension. 
That was fear that the sudden rise of the 
branch might sweep away their cabin. In 
clearing the intervale Emerson found traces 
of former floods, which gave convincing 
proofs that at some earlier period the whole 
surface of his land had been covered by 
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water to the depth of several feet. That it 
might occur again was possible, and even 
probable; but as the months went on, and 
long storms failed to bring the water near 
the cabin, they gradually began to feel more 
secure; and, as time passed by, they ceased 
to have any apprehension of danger from 
floods that might quickly pour themselves 
down upon them from wild ravines of the 
mountains. 

They had seen that a heavy shower would 
raise the branch in an hour more than a 
day’s steady rain; and, notwithstanding their 
fancied security as the years went by, they 
often thought and spoke of what a showeror 
sudden tempest could do, should it come 
fierce and quickly, and be of long duration. 
Yet they gave little heed to these thouglits, 
for the sky of their little world was fair, and 
they disregarded the possible danger. 

The third year of their tarry among the 
mountains proved to be very dry during the 
late spring and early summer. No rain fell 
to any amount, and their crops that had bid 
so fair for a bountiful harvest, were, by the 
first of July, withered and dry for the want 
of moisture. So long had it continued dry, 
and so poorly looked the crops, that the 
settlers all up and down the valley of the 
Saco began to fear that a hard winter was 
before them, and that they must suffer for 
food unless rain came soon to revive droop- 
ing vegetation. Never, within the memory 
of the first settlers, had it been so dry; and 
an eld Indian woman who dwelt alone upon 
the side of one of the mountains, and who 
was looked upon as an oracle by the settlers, 
declared that a flood such as no white inhabi- 
tant of the valley had ever seen, would come 
whenever the drought should break. 

For several days clouds had gathered dark- 
ly around the mountains, enveloping the 
highest peaks in their black folds, and giv- 
ing promise of rain; but they would disap- 
pear again, much to the disappointment of 
those watching them. 

One morning during the first week in July, 
Seth arose early, and made preparations for 
an immediate departure to the settlement of 
Conway, in the valley below, to obtain some 
articles of a trader there. 

He wished to start early, for the way was 
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long and rough, and travel as best he might, 
he could not return until well into the night. 

While breakfast was preparing he observed 
that the clouds which enveloped the moun- 


tains were darker than usual, and were low- ° 


er down; giving more indications of rain 
than they had done any previous day. They 
had expected rain so often and been disap- 
pointed, that Emerson had no faith in these 
signs, and so observed to his wife when he 
set out, though begged by her to remain at 
home for fear of a storm. 

‘But the clouds have never looked like 
these,Seth. See how black and full of water 
they look, and how they come down the 
mountain sides! It will rain before noon, 
and then you will wish that you hadn’t 
started.’* 

“Tf it will only rain, I won’t mind the 
wetting, wife. I guess we sha’n’t get enough 
to hurt, and before nooy they will have all 


disappeared as they have done every day for 


a week past.” 

“It must rain again sometime, Seth, and 
I think it will to-day. You know old Usela 
said that when the sterm came, we should 
have a flood such as we have never seen; 
and she ought to know something about these 
things, for she has lived among the moun- 
tains nearly fourscore years and ten.” 

‘“* What do you suppose that old hag knows 
about what’s tocome? It'll take more rain 
than ever yet fell in one day to make a flood 
that will endanger us here; so don’t worry 
about me or yourselves, nor keep me here 
talking any longer, for I ought now to be 
down to the Branch. I will try to get back 
by ten, but you need not sit up for me if I 
am later;’’? and with these words the settler 
walked briskly away from the cabin, and 
was soon lost from the sight of his wife, who 
watched him until his form was hidden amid 
the trees that come up both sides of the 
Branch, at the lewer edge of the clearing. 

More than a score of times did Emerson 
turn and watch the rapidly lowering clouds 
that seemed to be marshaling in greater 
strength than ever before above the moun- 
tains, in his walk down the valley of the 
Saco. Never had he seen them look so dis- 
mal and threatening before; and the settlers 
by whose cabins he passed came out te greet 
him, and to speculate upon the appearance 
of the heavens. They were all of the opin- 
ion that a heavy fall of rain was at hand; 
and more than once Emerson was on the 
point of turning back, for well he knew it 
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would be a lonely day for his wife and chil- 
dren. Then he thought that mayhap it 
would not rain until he could return; so he 
hastened on, determined that he would make 
all the haste he could, and get back to the 
cabin as soon as possible. 

He had reached within a mile of his des- 
tination when the rain began to fall, very 
slowly at first; and though his walk had 
been very rapid, considering the roughness 
of the way, yet the first drops caused him to 
increase his pace to swift strides, which 
were kept up until he reached Conway. 

He had hardly entered the house of the 
trader when the rain came down in torrents, 
seemingly bound to make up as soon as pos- 
sible for the deficiency of the weeks preced- 
ing. Though urged to stay until the rain 
was over, Emerson set out for home as soon 
as the business upon which he had come was 


transacted. He was hale and hearty, and 


did not fear a wetting; and, besides, there 
was a look in the heavens that was threaten- 
ing. He thought of the warning of the old 
Indian woman, and of the marks of former 
floods that he had found in the forest; and 
he hurried on, determined to reach home as 
soon as possible. 

On he went through the forest under the 
pelting rain, the like of which he had never 
before seen. Great pools of water were al- 
ready lying in the hollows; and when, ever 
and anon, he crossed a brook or caught a 
glimpse of the river through the trees, he 
saw that they were rapidly rising; increasing 
in volume as he had never seen them do. 
In this manner the afternoon wore away, and 
long before he had reached the last cabin he 
should have to pass before reaching home, 
he had been obliged to go long distances to 
find fording-places in the brooks which that 
morning he had passed over dry shod. 
Darkness, too, was well down upon the val- 
ley, and with it the rain, if possible, seemed 
to increase. 

‘“* Stay with us to-night, Seth. Your folks 
won’t look for you, and if it keeps on rain- 
ing like this yeu won’t be able to ford some 
of the streams between here and your clear- 
ing,” said the settler, as Emerson stopped 
for a moment’s rest and a mouthful of food. 

“T can’t do that, Allen. I told Susan 
that I would get home to-night, and I will, 
if Llive. If it rains like this till midnight, 
the intervale will be all afleat, and she and 
the children will be in danger. I must go 
on; but thank ye, all the same.’”” 
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‘ Better stay; the water will never reach 
your cabin; if it does, we shall all go, down 
here.” 


‘¢ Hark! it rains harder, if possible, than it , 


did whenI came in. Good-night;’’ and with 
these words Emerson went out into the 
storm and darkness. 

The roar of the tempest, and the rush of 
the swollen river was almost deafening; but 
still Emerson pressed on; and at last he 
reached the confluence of the Branch with 
the Saco. What a sight met his gaze in the 
gloom and darkness of that terrible night, 
revealed to him by the flashing of lightning 
now and then. Before him was the Branch, 
swollen to nearly the size of the Saco, into 
which it was madly pouring. Across, a short- 
er distance to the mountains, and it had 
risen much faster than the larger river. It 
was white with foam, and rushing madly 


upon its bosom were huge forest trees that — 


it had uprooted in its mad passage and tossed 
upon its surface as though they had been 
feathers; while underneath could be heard 
the grinding and clashing of huge rocks, 
moved in their beds by the mighty power of 
the water. 

For a few moments the settler gazed upon 
the mad torrent, as if expecting to see strug- 
gling therein his wife and children; and then 
he hurried on his way up the stream. 

It was a weary, toilsome way, full of dan- 
ger; but the hardy settler pressed desperately 
on, and, at last, he was but a short distance 
from his opening. Already the great trees 
that marked its boundary he could see 
through the gloom, and along by their huge 
trunks he could see a long line of white, 
muddy, hissing waters. As he neared it he 
found himself suddenly plunged to the middle 
in water that was rushing to the Branch on 
his left hand. As he struggled onward the 
cause of the white line of madly rushing 
waters was apparent. The valley at this 
point was very narrow, as was also the 
channel of the Branch, and the huge trees 
that it had uprooted and brought down had 
formed a dam across the stream, forcing the 
water out on either side, where, in its turn, 
other drift-wood caught against the trees, 
until a sort of dam was formed across the 
narrow valley, through which the water was 
struggling to escape. 

By dint of caution and great exertion, 
Emerson climbed upon a huge pine that had 
lodged against the trees, and gazed across 
the intervale to his cabin. To his great joy 


he saw a bright light shining from the win- 
dow across what seemed a vast sea of water, 
They were safe now, at least, and the knowl- 
edge thereof gave great relief to the settler, 
though well he knew that they could not 
long remain so, unless the storm should 
abate. 

How to reach the cabin was now the 
thought uppermost in his mind. He dared 
not venture into the water above the trees, 
for it was filled with floating drift-wood, 
among which it would be next to impossible 
to swim or wade. How was he to reach his 
loved ones ? 

The question was soon answered. As he 
gazed towards the cabin he fancied that the 
light was moving; and the next moment the 
terrible conviction was forced upon him that 
his cottage was afloat and drifting towards 
him. 

Such, indeed, was the case. Owing to the 
jam in the Branch, the water had risen so 
that it had moved the cabin from its founda- 
tion, and so strongly had it been put together 
that it floated whole upon the tide; and Mrs. 
Emerson and the children, by taking refuge 
in the loft, were as yet saved from the wild 
waves that were ready to engulf them. 

Whocan describe the feelings of the settler 
as he saw his home and its precious tenants 
borne towards him on the bosom of the 
treacherous water? 

One hope only had he that they would es- 
cape, and that was that they would not be 
drawn out into the current of the stream, 
which was threatening every moment to 
break away the drift that obstructed its 
channel. Should it reach any of the line of 
trees among which he stood, it would remain 
there in safety until the flood subsided; but 
if it floated out too far, they were gone! 

Slowly came the novel boat with its 
precious freight towards him. Every mo- 
ment seemed an hour. At one moment he 
would think that it was surely moving out 
into the current, and the next a hope that 
he was deceived would burn for a moment 
in his breast. It would be impossible to 
make his voice heard abeve the roaring 
waters, and it would amount to nothing to 
make his presence known to them, even if 
he could, as he could be of no earthly help to 
them. He could only hope and wait. 

Four or five rods out from the drift was 
the trunk of a tree, its branches having been 
stripped from it by a whirlwind. Towards 
this the cabin was moving. If it passed to 
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the right hand of this they were saved; if to 
the left, all hope was gone. With feelings 
of most intense agony and suspense the 


settler watched the blasted tree and the © 


cabin. 

Slowly it moved, and with joy that cannot 
be described, the settler saw it pass to the 
right, and from his throat went a great shout 
that rose above the roar of the waters, and 
was heard by the inmates of the cabin, tell- 
ing them that the husband and father was 
near. 

Slowly the cabin came on, and in a few 
moments was firmly wedged amid the trees; 
and in less than five minutes from the time 
it became stationary the settler was with his 
wife and children, clasping them in his 
arms. 
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Hardly had he greeted his family, when, 
with a crash and a mighty roar of waters, the 
jam broke, and again the channel was free. 
The cabin tried to obey the movement of the 
waters that were hurrying towards the main 
current, but it was so firmly wedged amid 
the trees that it could not escape, and soon 
it rested upon the ground. Had the jam 
broken ten minutes before they must have 
perished. 

Soon after this the clouds broke away and 
the moon showed its face, announcing that 
the storm was over; and the rescued ones 
hailed it with loud rejoicings. 

The cottage was rebuilt on a higher eleva- 
tion, and in after years Seth Emerson used 
to love to tell the story of ‘‘ Saved by the 
Drift.” 


ODERIC DE MANDENA was the 
boast of the province of Segovia. His 
father held a strong castle on the heights of 


Bandil, overlooking the River Mar. Roder-. 


ic, the counterpart of his sire in bravery and 
couduct of arms, was, after the nature of 
youth, hot-headed and impulsive. Nor was 
the old knight himself deficient in fiery soul, 
albeit with him years and worldly experience 
had induced a greater portion of cautious- 
ness and self-pride. 

One day, Rederic, accompanied by a troop 
of wassailers, set forth from the castle in 
quest of game. Their hunting was long- 
continued, and of varied success. In the 
latter part of the day, Roderic, overcome by 
fatigue and separated from his companions, 
came suddenly upen a gypsy encampment, 
situated in the heart of the forest. 

The elders of the tribe, with an oriental 
gravity, welcomed the young nobleman, 
who, in the act of replying to their greeting, 
was struck with the beauty of a young girl, 
who, like the startled fawn, seemed to 
shrink from the stranger’s gaze. Roderic 
was smitten by her beauty, a quality by no 
means uncommon among the youths of 
these dwellers of the wilds. But in her 
features and form were to be seen the very 
opposite of the gypsy characteristics. An 
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oval-shaped face, and large, lustrous eyes. 
were accompanied with a tender complex- 
ion, and a timid, retiring, half-imploring air, 
as if entreating to be spared the meed of ad- 
miration. 

Roderic was smitten; but with the innate 
tact of high-breeding, he avoided all intru- 
sive manner, and soon retired; not without 
some well managed eye-glances, which told 
to the gypsy maid, in language not to be 
misunderstood, the flame which her charms 
had enkindled in his heart. 

Henceforth it was remarkable how assid- 
uous young Roderic became in the pursuit 
of the manly chase. Day after day, the 
forest was his home; and, whether alone or 
accompanied by his faithful hunters, ever 
did it happen, by some mysterious accident, 
the young lord found himself drawn away to 
the gypsy camp, where he once more beheld 
and loved the beauteous Imelda. 

At home, not revel nor tales of war had 
power to absorb his soul. Absent-minded 
and silent, he replied at random, or at best, 
seemed illy to enter into the converse of the 
hour; much less to bear his part in the rou- 
tine of festive board or lordly sport. The 
old don was at length compelled to notice 
the alteration in his son’s behavior, and, 
at first, he took pleasure in the change. 
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‘“*He hath cast off,’’ said he, to himself, 
‘*his former careless, boisterous behavior, 
and right gladI am. We cannot tell how 
soon my removal may bring the weight of 
the family upon his shoulders. Gravity be- 
cometh a youth who is shortly to assume so 
great a responsibility.”’ 

But, alas! Roderic was, for this once, ab- 
sorbed in far ether matters than cares of 
family dignity and family renown. He 
studied daily, from sweet lips, lessons which 
had little to do with the battering of mail, 
and the clang of the sword and battle-mace. 
He listened to the gypsy maid, who re- 
counted to his lordly but unlearned ear, the 
tales of other lands, which she had received 
from wandering men of the Zingari, or had 
herself gathered in the course of strange ad- 
ventures into which a singular fate had led 
her. 

Roderic heard and loved—loved truly; for, 
in the countenance and bearing of the gypsy 


_ maid were unmistakable evidence of truth 


and purity of mind, unsullied, as yet, by con- 
tact with ignoble things. 

In the meantime, the old don had imbibed 
certain disagreeable suspicions. Surprised 
at Roderic’s frequent absences, and also re- 
marking the unsocial temper which he man- 
ifested when at home, he caused him to be 
carefully watched by a kinsman. But the 
latter could, or would not, discover the cause 
of Roderic’s demeanor; nor was it till the 
steps of the young chieftain had been repeat- 
edly tracked, that the secret of the forest 
visits was discovered. 

Then it was that the storm breke forth. 
Young Roderic did not, and could not enter- 
tain other than an honorable love; and, 
rather than an intermarriage with the gypsy 
blood, the proud old Spaniard would gladly 
have witnessed the leveling of his ancient 
towers. 

The veins of the youth were swollen with 
indignation at the invectives heaped upon 
his folly, but filial duty forced him to silence. 
As quickly as possible, he dispatched a faith- 
ful servant te the camp, but it was too late. 
Imelda and the gypsies were gone, none could 
tell whither. 

For several days Roderic remained, as it 
were, a prisoner at home, and then pre- 
pared, with a retinue of men-at-arms, to join 
the campaigns of King Ferdinand against 
the Moors. He departed; but the hope of 
martial distinction was, in his heart, more 
than balanced by wounded love, and a feel- 


ing of resentment which he sought not, and, 
indeed, was unable wholly to conceal. The 
old don observed this with a philosophy en- 
tirely undisturbed. 

‘“* Better a disappointment,” he said, 
‘* which shall lead to a knowledge of wis- 
dom, than the satisfaction of a foolish 
capture followed by shame and bootless re- 
pentance.”’ 

Months passed away, and there came to 
the mountains news of a great victory gained 
by King Ferdinand upon the fields of Gra- 
nada. In honor of the event, the Count 
Lopez d’Amintor gave a banquet, to which 
were invited his compeers from far and 
near. Among other guests came Don Pe- 
dro, between whose family and that of Count 
Lopez there had formerly been a bitter feud. 
Now, however, all had become changed to 
peace and amity; and, in respect to his age 
and soldierly renown, Don Pedro was 
placed at the right of his host, who paid to 
him the utmost attention. 

Suddenly, as the more serious offices of 
the feast were about to commence, there en- 
tered a band of minstrels, and one of their 
number, a young girl, sang with much spirit 
the verses which we have attempted to ren- 
der here:— 


“ Drink not, unless with loyal lips 
Ye press the ruby wine; 
Beware! the nectar falsehood sips 
Brings poison from the vine. 
Beware! 
‘* Beware! but if the patriot’s glow 
Illumes a conscience bright, 
Drink deep, and while the goblets flow, 
Forget, each gallant knight, 
Time and care! 
‘*Who’re true to honor and to Spain, 
Come drink the generous stream ; 
But ye who’re false to honor’s name, 
Beware its threatening beam. 
Beware!” 


She paused, and the guests, surprised by 
this unexpected prelude, burst forth into 
acclamation. Then the neble host, with a 
slight tremor in his voice, lifted his cup to 
his mouth, and looked round on his compan- 
ions, saying :— 

‘¢ Comrades, hearken! A benison on our 
good King Ferdinand, and destruction to 
the infidel Moor! ”’ 

Every cup was drained, and the ring of 
silver sounded through the hall. The rich 
wines of Seville and Valencia, and rarest 
Italian wines flowed fast and merrily among 
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the guests, and the host poured and drank 
as if wishing to set the example of joyous 
riot. 

But after a while his cheek was struck 
with paleness, his breath came thick, a 
burning thirst appeared to have seized his 
system; then, glaring wildly around, his dis- 
tracted speech and countenance showed the 
presence of a delirious frenzy. The guests, 
alarmed, gathered around, while the count, 
furiously repulsing the assistance offered, 
cried out:— 


‘False, false! I did not poisen the cup!” 


The blood of Don Pedro grew chill as he 
saw his entertainer borne from the festive 
scene, and in his behavior found his black- 
est suspicions most fully confirmed. The 
treacherous host had fallen into the trap 
which he had set for his guegt. 

Most fortunate had been the escape of 
Don Pedro. On the entrance of the singer, 
he noticed the singular look which she 
turned upon him. Furthermore, during her 
singing, he had noticed, when emphasizing 
the often repeated warning—Beware! a 
meaning look thrown upon himself which 
seemed to indicate some caution necessarily 
veiled from others. During the act of 
applause, Don Pedro succeeded in exchang- 
ing, unperceived, his own untasted cup with 
that of his host. The result of the stratagem 
had manifested itself much sooner than was 
to have been anticipated. 

The agitated and unstrung nerves of 
Count Lopez had given unusually swift op- 
eration to a poison to be slowly though 
surely developed in the system; and when, 
with quick apprehension, he detected in 
himself signs of the fearful truth, the shaken 
balance of his mind had been completely 
overthrown. 

Count Lopez died that evening; and half 
his possessions went for masses to the con- 
vent of St. Martin, whose ruins are still to 
be seen upon the banks of the Mar. 

But, strange to say, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Don Pedro to discover the min- 
strel, whose timely and well-contrived warn- 
ing had saved his life, no trace of her abode, 
or even her existence, could be discovered. 

At length Roderic returned from the 
plains of Granada, for the arms of King 
Ferdinand had prevailed, and the Moors had 
yielded te the supremacy of the cross. The 
return of the soldiers was welcomed with 
festivity and rejoicing. But Roderic was 
devoured with gloomy sadness, which was 


but ill-concealed beneath a veil of occasion- 
ally assumed cheerfulness. 

Yet he had already become noted by fame. 
Badly wounded in more than one hard 
fought battle, he had gained a reputation not 
only for desperate courage, but also for a 
sagacity in warlike strategy rarely attained 
by one so young in years. Nevertheless, 
Roderic, immuring himself within the walls 
of the old fortress, withdrew from the admi- 
ration and society of his peers. 

Little more than a month had elapsed, 
when it was rumored abroad that Roderie 
was about to seek a foreign land, where the 
clangor of arms still raged, and fame was to 
be gained among burning cities and slaugh- 
tered men. What could impel the young 
lord, just returned from a weary and bloody 
warfare, to embark in distant wars, when 
nought could reward his efforts save that 
renown to which he had shown himself so 
utterly indifferent ? 

Conjecture was puzzled for a time, wher 
it was told abroad that the house of Man- 
dena had incurred the resentment of the 
powerful master of Calatrava, who had con- 
descended to offer in marriage the hand of 
his only daughter. Roderic had rejected the 
splendid alliance, although the damsel was 
famed for her beauty and accomplishments. 
He had even replied with anger to the 
remonstrances of his sire; who, in turn, re- 
buked the rude demeanor of his son. 

Men wondered at Rederic’s unaccountable 
behavior, and it was said that the Christian 
knight must have been wrought upon by the 
spell of some Moorish magician. When 
the boy page who had faithfully served his 
young master, prattled te him of the tales 
which he had overheard, Roderic smiled dis- 
dainfully. 

‘* Master,”’ said the boy, “‘ hast thou seen 
Ysabel of Calatrava?” 

‘‘ No,” said Roderic, frowning upon the 
questioner. ‘‘ But what matters it to thee ? 
Be silent, boy! Such things concern thee 
not.” 

‘Ay, master,” said the page, with a de- 
sponding air. ‘But they say that these 
cunning men of magic—in short, I had 
feared, I know not what. But behold what 
I have received but a little while since, with 
a message to deliver it into thy hands alone. 
And a singular message-bearer it was, who 
delivered me the gift.” 

Thus saying, the page held out a bit of 
reed to Roderic. 
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“Tt was given me at the edge of the forest 
by a man of swarthy features and uncouth 
garb, who made me promise to deliver it 
into your hands, with the direction that you 
alone should break open the reed. I have 
done the errand, master, but I pray thee let 
me remain. If there be an evil magic con- 
cealed therein 

‘‘Then thou shalt be welcome to thy 
share,’’ exclaimed Roderic, laughing at the 
concern of his boyish attendant. The young 
cavalier, breaking the reed, took from its 
hollow a little scrip on which was inscribed 
the following werds:— 


*¢ To-morrow noon at the rock spring. 
‘“*TMELDA.” 

Roderic turned on the page a countenance 
radiant with joy. 

“Thou hast done well, my lad,” said he. 
There is magic in the reed, most truly; but 
not of evil. Go, Gasper; speak of this to 
none; but I will tell thee that this little 
reed hath made my heart lighter and merrier 
than it hath been for many a weary day.” 

At the appointed time and place, Roderic 
was in waiting. A fallen branch bent be- 
neath a light step, and Imelda was clasped 
in his arms, But the gypsy maid, with a 
reproachful look, freed herself from his 
embrace. 

** Roderic! ” she exclaimed, ‘‘ dost thou 
remember the faith which I, a simple, trust- 
ful girl, exchanged with thee beside this 
pure spring of the woods? And hast thou 
kept thy promise ?”’ 

*“*T have,”’ said Roderic, bending on his 
knee, and gazing upward into her beautiful 
eyes. ‘‘I have kept faith in sunshine and 
in shadow, in tented field and on embattled 
wall. And now, Imelda, let us part no 
more! Thou shalt be my bride. I own no 
broad lands and massive towers, but I have 
arms, and a name which shall ever protect 
her whom I love from the approach of injury 
or insult.”’ 

The blushing maid disclosed in her looks 
the pleasure which she received from her 
lover’s words. With glowing countenance, 
she answered :— 

“Thou hast kept thy troth. Listen, then, 
tome. Thou hast not seen the Lady Ysa- 
bel, whose hand has been offered thee. She 
is beautiful, high-born, wealthy; and would 
bestow on thee all the love which I myself 
ean give. I am low-born; poverty is my 
only inheritance. I release thee from the 


vows which thou hast faithfully kept. Be- 
Love her, and be 


hold Ysabel of Calatrava. 
happy.” 

** Never!” was Roderic’s indignant reply, 
‘‘And is this thy faith, Imelda—thus cruelly 
to torture one who hath always continued 
to love thee, and who placeth in thee his 
sole happiness? Desist, or you drive me 
mad!” 

‘¢T fear much,” she answered, ‘ that men 
would deem thee already mad, knew they of 
the folly of which even now thou art guilty, 
But listen to me. Thy person is unknown, 
or at most, methinks, very slightly known to 
the master of Calatrava. It is wronging 
thee and thine, that I should favor thy per- 
tinacious suit to myself. Nevertheless, 
submit to the further proef which I impose, 
and henceforth, if thou persist in thy at- 
tachment, I will not be obstinate. Thou 
shalt, in disguise, journey to the mansion of 
Calatrava. Represent thyself as a stranger 
knight journeying homeward from Moorish 
imprisonment, and in need of rest and shel- 
ter. Doubtless thou wilt he gladly received, 
and thy histories shall meet with eager lis- 
teners, for I have heard that the Calatravas 
were never deficient in the offices of hospi- 
tality. Then wilt thou have an opportunity 
to behold the Lady Ysabel, the mountain- 
rose, as she is termed by the singers who 
bow themselves to celebrate her praise. If 
thou return from the ordeal unpierced, then 
shall I know that I have power to confine 
thy heart, nor shall I longer hesitate to lis- 
ten to thy entreaties.” 

The lovers parted, and Roderic returned 
homeward. There he learned that sudden 
business had summoned Don Pedro on a 
distant journey, by which he would be de- 
tained for more than a week. Roderic 
surprised the tenants of the castle by the 
intelligence that he also should be absent 
for a space; and then, without delay, set 
forth for the walls of Calatrava. Many an 
hour of hard travel passed by before the 
youth dismounted at the master’s portal. 
The porter received his request, and bore 
the message to Calatrava, who quickly re- 
turned courteous greeting, and an entreaty 
that the stranger knight would consider his 
mansion as his own. 

Roderic followed the guide, and mounting 
a flight of winding stairs, and entering a hall 
where was set forth a bounteous repast, 
passed on to the apartments whence issued 
the sound of voices. The servant threw 
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open the door; Roderic crossed the thresh- 
old, but drew back in amazement, for in an 
eaken chair by the side of Calatrava sat Don 
Pedro. 

“ Nought but the foul fiend’s chance,” 
thought Roderic, ‘‘ could have led me into 
such an unfortunate snare.”’ 

‘‘Welcome, sir knight,” he said. ‘We 
have already been apprised of thy approach, 
and right glad are we to behold within our 
walls two such well-trained soldiers as Don 
Pedro and his son.” 

Roderic, dumb with astonishment at this 
unexpected address, heard now a whisper at 
his ear, and, turning his head, beheld the 
gypsy maiden, 

“Imelda! 

“The minstrel!’ exclaimed Don Pedro, 
in his turn, yielding to surprise. 

My daughter!’ said Calatrava, smiling 
at the embarrassment of his guests. ‘‘ But 
I perceive that these young people have met 
before; and, as they may wish to renew their 
acquaintance, I propose, Don Pedro, that we 
adjourn to the battlements, where I can 
show you a most noble prospect of hill and 
dale.” 

now, Roderic said Ysabel, when 
the lovers were left alone. ‘‘ Methinks thou 
art not so fluent of speech as thy wont has 
been at former trystings. Hast thou, then, 
lost thy tongue ? ”’ 

“Ay, for happiness, dearest Imelda, Ysa- 
bel, or whatsoever may be thy name. But 
what means all this mystery in which thou 
hast involved thyself? ”’ 

“ Fortune, not myself, was its origin. But 
list, my faithful knight, while I relate to thee 
a romance of the woods :— 

“Once there lived a gypsy maid, who, 
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notwithstanding her mean estate, listened 
credulously to the love of a youth. He was, 
in truth, noble and honorable, and would 
gladly have made her his bride. But hate 
and family pride parted them asunder, and 
the youth departed to the wars. Meantime, 
she whom he had loved, served in menial 
capacity at a feast, when the father of this 
youth was received and outwardly treated 
as an honored guest, but against whom a 
treacherous host entertained most foul intent. 
The banquet was interrupted by the sickness 
and disgraceful exposure of the unworthy 
host. Buta nobleman of high repute, there 
present, remarking in the gypsy maiden a 
most wonderful resemblance to his deceased 
wife, sought out the minstrel, and rejoiced 
to discover a daughter, who, in early child- 
hood, had been stolen from his arms. And 
now, shall I say more? - Readest thou the 
riddle aright, dear Roderic, and wilt thou fly 
from Ysabel, who promises to thee faithful- 
ness and love ?” 

‘¢ Forsake thee? Never!” replied Roder- 
ic, pressing to his heart the fair speaker. 

But, alas! the sad annoyances to which 
love is ever exposed. The interview was 
most unseasenably interrupted; for, the door 
opening, Calatrava appeared. 

‘¢Humph! ”’ said the master, while a grim 
pleasantry played over his features, ‘‘ I had 
come to announce that our table waits; but 
I fear that such foolish beings as yourselves _ 
think little of any sublunary matters. But 
come, ye need not color thus. I may be 
somewhat hasty in giving utterance to my 
thoughts; nevertheless, the chapel is close 
at hand, where, with your mutual help, we 
shall be able satisfactorily to arrange all dif- 
ferences of opinion.” 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 


WALTER TURNER’S LAST JOKE. 


BY SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 


‘* Tt’s an ill wind that blows no one good.” 

ALTER TURNER and Thaddeus 
Forester were classmates in school. 

They were as unlike in character as the 
north pole and the equator. They were civil 
and quite social when they met, but their 
natures could not mix, and it was impossi- 
ble for them to be friends. Walter was 


quick to learn, had a ready tongue, and was 
an adept in inventing tricks and dissembling, 
while Thaddeus was strictly honest and 
truth-telling, but slow to comprehend, and 
slew in speech. 

My story dates back to the winter when 
Mr. Joshua Humphrey was master of the 
public school in Wilton. He had become 
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renowned for subduing unruly boys, and had 
been hired by the prudential committee to 
tame and control the rebellious spirits which 
came under his sway. In short, his rule 
was abselute despotism, and some of the 
older boys and girls had been severely pun- 
ished for trivial offences. 

Walter Turner was the only scholar who 
had no fear of the redoubtable teacher. He 
learned his lessons perfectly, and with ease, 
and had so much wit and artifice, that hith- 
erto Mr. Humphrey had found nothing to 
censure. 

One day Walter and Thaddeus were walk- 
ing home from school together. Said 
Walter:— 

‘It seems to me you catch it pretty often 
from the old tiger.” 

know replied Thaddeus, sorrow- 
fully. ‘‘Ido,and I don’t seewhy. I study 
hard, and act the best I know how. It’s too 
bad!” 

“You try too hard. You get flogged 
every few days for almost nothing; while I 
don’t pretend to be one-quarter as good as 
you, yet Lalways escape. I use my wits.” 

“Yes; you are mighty cute. I’m a real 
blockhead. I show out, and you hide every- 
thing.” 

Walter laughed gayly. 

‘¢-You make up horrid faces at the master, 
and eat apples and chestnuts, as many as 


. you please, and never get found out. I 


don’t see how you doit. I can’t.” 

“IT work on the sly,’? answered Walter. 
‘A good general gains as much by strategy 
as in an open fight. You must learn to evade 
instead of owning up. If you won’t tell, I’ll 
let you into a secret.” 

‘*T won’t, as true as I live and breathe.” 

‘Pat O’Brion told me,’’ said Walter, with 
a serio-comic face, ‘‘ to get some black paint 
and make a little cross on the palm of each 
hand, and if Mr. Humphrey should try to 
ferule me, the instant the ruler touched the 
cross, it would snap amd break into a thou- 
sand pieces.” 

‘‘Whew! don’t believe that!” said Thad- 
deus, emphatically. 

** Pat told me so; that’s all I know about 
it. He said he tried it when he was a boy, 
and when the master’s ruler touched the 
cross he had painted inside his hand, it split 
with a noise like a pistol, and flew into 
atoms.”’ 

‘““Why have you never tried it, Walter?” 

‘* Because I don’t need it. I never get 
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whipped. I don’t need a cross as a shield 
or safeguard, but youdo. You catch it all 
the time.” ; 

Perhaps the ruler Pat’s teacher had 
was cracked, and broke easily,” suggested 
Thaddeus. 

“He said it was a strong, walnut ruler. 
He says there’s power enough in ever so 
small a cross to break a strong man’s arm. 
Now, Thad, if I were you, I’dtry it. Come 
to school to-morrow with a cross painted 
in black on the palm of each of your hands, 
If it should happen to break the old tiger’s 
ruler, right before all the scholars, ’twould 
be splendid fun.” 

** Now, Walter, you are trying to fool me.” 

‘*Not a bit. Look right into my eyes, and 
see whether I’m honest or net,’ urged 
Walter. 

‘¢T’d like to look into your heart. There’s 
where mischief starts,” said Thaddeus, 
doubtfully. 

‘Well, take my advice, or not, as you 
please, Thad,” replied Walter, indifferently. 
** T’ve given it purely for your good.” 

The boys now separated, and went to their 
respective homes. 

Thaddeus pondered much that day on the 
strange secret Walter had confided in him. 
The more he thought of it, the more he 
wanted to try the experiment, and see if he 
had not, at last, found the art of keeping the 
instrument of torture, the master’s ruler, 
from harming him. 

The next morning came. Thaddeus had 
decided to follow Walter’s advice, and went 
to the store and bought a little black paint, 
and a brush, and made a tiny cross within 
each hand. He was a little late when he 
reached the school-house. The morning 
exercises had begun, and he had no chance, 
to talk with Walter; but, after taking his 
seat, the instant the master’s back was 
turned, he held up both hands to him, and 
was pleased to see him nod and smile en- 
couragingly. 

In about half an hour a visitor was 
shown in. Esquire Jones was one of the 
committee. He took his seat at the desk 
with Mr. Humphrey; and, with keen eyes 
and ears, saw and heard all that went on. 

The geography class was called to the 
floor. Questions came loud and fast from 
Mr. Humphrey, and were followed by an- 
swers prompt and correct. The scholars 
stood in a long row, and Walter and Thad- 
deus were side by side. 
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‘What is the largest river in America ?”’ 
asked Mr. Humphrey of Walter. 

Mississippi,”’ he replied. 

‘What is its length?’ to Thaddeus. 

He tried to think, but figures were espe- 
cially difficult for him to remember, and the 
distance had slipped out of his mind. 

Just then, Mr. Humphrey was spoken to 
by Esquire Jones, and while his attention 
was turned aside, Thaddeus whispered to 
Walter:— 

‘How long is it? Do tell me, quick.” 

Walter made no reply. He was fond of 
teasing, and pretended not to have heard. 

‘“‘What’s the length of the Mississippi 
River ?”’ asked Thaddeus, in a louder tone. 

‘““What? Can’t hear.” 

Thaddeus repeated the question just as 
Esquire Jones’s eye fell sharply upon him, 
and a cloud gathered on Mr. Humphrey’s 
face, as he asked:— 

you tell now, Thaddeus ?”’ 

‘Don’t know,’ was the troubled answer. 

The distance was promptly given by Wal- 
ter, and soon after the class was dismissed. 

Esquire Jones remained some time. Just 
before he arose to go, he made a “ few re- 
marks.” He said he ‘had been highly 
pleased with the appearance of the school, 
etc. The lessons had been well recited, and 
he had seen but one boy whisper—a boy, too, 
who bore a very good name.” 

Saying this, he fixed his eyes rebukingly 
on Thaddeus, who grew very hot and red. 

Hardly had the door closed after this im- 
portant member of the committee, when the 
face of Mr. Humphrey grew wrathful, and 
he said, in a loud, commanding tone:— 

‘* Thaddeus Forester, walk into the floor.” 

He obeyed. 

The master grasped the dreaded walnut 
ruler, and ordered him to extend his hand. 
Somehow, the impending punishment did 
not make the boy’s heart beat as usual. He 
had a strong, secret hope that the tiny cross 
on his palm would be his shield, and save 
him pain. Down came the ruler, hard and 
heavy as ever. Oh, what a cruel sting‘ fol- 
lowed it! Up and down it went, fifteen 
times. But the ruler did not break, or fly 
into atoms, as he confidently hoped. On the 
contrary, never had the pain gone deeper. 

‘““You may go to your seat, now. See 
what comes from ill-behavior before visit- 
ors, and take warning,” said Mr. Humphrey, 
solemnly. 

Thaddeus returned to his seat, and then 


glanced towards Walter. There was no 
comfort or sympathy in his face. On the 
contrary, his eye twinkled with ill-concealed 
mirth, as if he were well pleased with the 
result of the experiment, and there were 
smiles on the lips of several of the boys near 
him. Thaddeus saw that he had been com- 
pletely duped. The pain in his heart was 
harder to bear than the smart of the cruel 
blows on his hand. 

Soon the recess for the boys came. Wal- 
ter and his friends gathered around poor 
Thaddeus, to tease and ridicule him. 

‘‘ And you let Walt make a fool of you, 
did you? Should think you’d know enough 
of his tricks not to get into any of his traps,” 
exclaimed Joe Penn, laughing. 

“ Oh, ’twas a jolly joke!”? put in Peter 
Geodnow. ‘You acted your part well, 
Thad. Did you really think that the cross 
you made on your hand would split that 
great ruler?” 

‘‘Walter told me to try it. I thought he 
was honest.’’ 

And tears of mortification and anger filled 
Thaddeus’s eyes. 

“¢ Now, don’t feel bad,’ said Walter, with 
affected gravity. ‘* I told you just what Pat 
O’Brion told me. I thought, perhaps, it 
would hit your case. You are a good fellow, 
but awful green, Thad.” 

‘“‘And you are a scamp; awful mean; a 
liar, and a cheat! ’’ retorted Thaddeus. 

‘‘ Dear me,”’ said Walter, in a tantalizing 
tone, ‘ that’s a dreadful certificate of charac- 
ter you are giving me. It may ruin my 
fondest hopes.” 

Thaddeus ground his teeth with rage. 

“ Oh, I’ll give it to you before long. We'll 
quit even—yes, we will.” 

The next day was Saturday, and there was 
no school. Early in the afternoon, Walter 
started to take a short cut across the field to 
his uncle’s. Though well skilled in roguery, 
he had some kind spotsin his heart. A few 
hours’ time to reflect made him see he had 
done Thaddeus a cruel wrong. He had 
found him an easy prey to a joke, and had 
exposed him to the taunts and ridicule of 
the scholars, which had wounded him deep- 
ly. Already Walter had repented the false, 
merciless part he had acted; and, while he 
was thinking how he could, in some degree, 
recompense poor Thaddeus, he heard steps, 
and in a moment he appeared from behind 
some bushes, followed by his great, savage 
dog, and stood right in his path. There was 
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a wild glare in his eyes which made Walter 
wish to avoid him, but he could not. It was 
clear Thaddeus was waiting for him. 

‘‘Walter, you are a liar and acheat! You 
got me licked on purpose, and set all the 
scholars to make fun of me. Now, I’ll lick 
you!” 

He was a year older than Walter, stronger 
and stouter every way. Walter’s heart 
quailed. 

Slow plodding Thaddeus was, for once, all 
on fire. It was strange to see him so. 

“*Now, Thad,” said Walter, soothingly, 
‘*T admit I was a little hard on you; but I’ll 
make it all right in the end. I will, sure.” 

‘We'll balance accounts now!” And he 
gave him a sudden, well-dimed blow. 

It awakened the hottest anger in Walter. 
He returned it with all the strength he pos- 
sessed. Then the dog, Don, sprang at him, 
and set his teeth in his pants. Thaddeus 
had all the advantage. He pounded Walter 
with all his might. Blow after blow de- 

‘scended upon him. 

Walter could not fight dog and master, 
and offered a feeble resistance. He fell 
back, and was followed by Thaddeus. He 
tried to escape, but the dog stopped him. 

** Do you mean to kill me?”’ he cried, see- 
ing Thaddeus’s arm again uplifted. 

* Before an answer could come, his foot 
slipped, and he fell headlong to the ground. 
His enemy was upon the point of springing 
upon him, when he saw his face grow white, 
and a stream of blood issue from his nose. 

The fight had ceased. 

‘*What’s the matter? Are you hurt?” 

No reply. Walter closed his eyes, and lay 
silent and motionless on the grass. His 
alarming condition drove all passion from 
Thaddeus. His enemy was prostrate and 
powerless, but he did not expect such an 
ending to their quarrel. He was victerious, 
but there was no pleasure in his conquest. 

‘‘Walt, wake up! Do speak! Tell me 
where you are hurt!” he shrieked in terror. 

No words came from the fallen boy’s lips. 

Thaddeus’s heart almost stood still. Could 

it be he was a murderer? He ran to the 

brook, and soaked his handkerchief with 
water, and tenderly bathed his forehead. 

In a few moments he opened his eyes and 
gazed wildly about. 

‘¢ You have won, Thad. I can’t hold out 
any longer,”’ in faint accents. 

The war in their hearts was over now. 

Walter soon recovered from his swoon, and 
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they parted, and each went his way home- 
ward. 

Was Thaddeus happy ? No. All that day 
and the next, the poison of remorse was tor- 
turing him. He saw now, to lie in wait for 
Walter, and take him unawares, and beat 
and pound him as he had done, was a mean, 
cruel act, exceeding the wrong Walter had 
done him. . 

Walter was surprised. He had no idea 
such a peaceable, obliging, slow fellow as 
Thaddeus, could possess the spirit to fight. 
He had been conquered; and, strange to 
say, respect for his foe was awakened alto- 
gether new in his heart. 

Early on Monday, Thaddeus called to see 
him. 

**T came to tell you,’’ he said, contritely, 
‘how sorry Iam I pitched into you so. I 
didn’t give you a fair chance.”’ 

*““T was thinking, when you came upon 
me,” returned Walter, ‘‘ that it was too bad 
for me to play such a joke on you. I wish 
I hadn’t. Now, to pay for that, I’ve made 
a plan to help you.”’ 

‘* How’s that ?’’ inquired Thaddeus, with 
emotion. 

‘*Well, I heard you say, Thad, that you 
are trying to get a place where you can go 
into a store when the school is over.”’ 

‘¢- Yes; I do want one very much.”’ 

‘Well, it’s all fixed. Uncle James came 
here and spent Sunday, from Philadelphia. 
He wants to take me into his hardware 
store, but I told him I should go to college, 
if father can afford it, and I recommended 
youtohim. I told him you are the steadi- 
est, most obliging, most industrious boy in 
town, and you’d suit him tip-top; and he 
said he’d take you the week after Thanks- 
giving.” 

‘*'You’ve done me a prime good turn,” 
exclaimed Thaddeus, heartily. 

‘‘T hope all’s square between us now,” 
replied Walter, smiling. 

A few weeks after, Thaddeus went into 
the store of James Turner. He was indus- 
trious and trustworthy, and gave great satis- 
faction. When he came home to pass the 
summer vacation, he and Walter were insep- 

arable friends. 

As time went by, it was plain to see, each 
had a harmonizing effect upon the other. 
Contact with the world in a great city devel- 
oped Thaddeus wonderfully, and the example 
of honor and truth he placed before Walter, 
made him strive to become more like him. 
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NE of the meanest things that anybody, 
young or old, can do, is to listen to 
what is not meant for them to hear, and 
what does not concern them. It is just as 
bad as stealing, and it is stealing; for the 
listener takes a secret that doesn’t belong to 
him. 

Little Jane Mills was a listener. What 
made her so im the first place, I don’t know; 
for her mother was a good woman, and her 
father was agood man. But Jane never saw 
two persons talking together without at once 
‘ wanting to know what they were saying, 
especially if they were talking low, and ap- 
peared to wish not to be overheard. She 
would creep near, and hang about to catch a 
word, or get behind chairs or curtains; any- 
thing to hear. And, after all, what did she 
get? Nothing but dislike and contempt. 
Scoldings, whippings, punishments of all 
sorts did her no good. No sooner did she 
see people talking than she must hear. 

One day a lady came to the house te see 
Jane’s Aunt Ellen, and the two seated them- 
selves at the farthest end of the parlor from 
the rest of the company; and, with their 
heads together, were talking in low voices. 

Jane felt sure that something was being 
said which she would like to know; so she 
edged towards that end of the room, making 
believe that she wanted to get a book that 
was there. 4 

At first the ladies did mot notice her, and 
she heard the visitor say? 

“It’s the most dreadful thing. that I ever 
heard! ” 

‘Hush! ”? says Aunt Ellen, espying Jane. 
“* Little pitchers have big ears.” 

Jane knew perfectly well what that meant, 
for she had heard it times enough; but she 
pretended not to hear, and sang to herself a 
little, and climbed on a cricket to look at the 
books on the shelf. 

“What book do you want, Jane?” ‘her 
aunt asked, rather sharply. 

‘*T want—I want—one with pictures in 
it,’ stammered Jane, not knowing, at first, 
what to say. 

‘Take this, then,” her aunt said, and 
gave her one full of pictures. 

Jane took the book; but, instead of going 
away with it, seated herself not far from the 
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ladies, and began turning over the leaves, 
and looking at the pictures, as if she thought 
of nothing else in the world. 

Miss Mills got up, angrily. 

‘*Come up to my room,” she said to her 
friend. ‘* Perhaps we may be able to speak 
there.” 

The two went out of the parlor, and up- 
stairs, leaving the little girl disappointed. 
What should she do? She bent over the 
book, and tried to think. As te losing the 
story of “the mo8t dreadful thing I ever 
heard,’ that was out of the question. 

Presently an idea struck her. There were 
the attic stairs. Nothing could be better. 
No sooner had the thought popped into her 
head, than she dropped her book and hurried 
up-stairs. She went, quite softly, into her 
mother’s chamber, and opened the door be- 
tween that and her aunt’s chamber. 

How that door did squeak! Jane made up 
her mind that one of the first things for her 
to do would be to oil those hateful hinges. 
Why hadn’t she thought of it before? She 
was terribly afraid that her aunt would hear 
the squeaking, and open the other door. If 
she should, then she would know in a minute 
what Jane was there for. 

Anybody who has tried to get a squeaky 
door open without any one hearing it, knows 
that the easier you are, the more noise the 
door makes. The best way is te get a firm 
hold on the knob, then open it as quick as a 
flash. It is then too much astonished to 
make the least noise, or it makes but very 
little. 

Jane pulled this one an inch or so, and it 


creaked wofully. She stopped, then pulled | 


another inch, and it made a noise like a mad 
pig. ‘Then she was sure they would hear, 
and ran away and hid herself behind her 


mother’s bed. After waiting a while, since 
no one appeared, she came out again. Prob- 


ably they thought that the wind was swing- 
ing the door. She could hear their voices 
talking in the next reom, quite as though 
they were not at all disturbed. She took the 
door that time in the right way, and gave it 
a quick pull, getting it far enough open to 
squeeze through. Then she stood in a little 
entry, with a door behind and a door in 
front of her, and the attic stairs at her right 
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hand. Half way up these stairs was the 
post she wanted to reach. There was alittle 
window that looked inte her aunt’s chamber, 
and gave light to the stairway which went 
up in a dark part of the attic. This window 
swumig on a hinge, and in warm weather was 
often kept open for ventilation. It was open 
now, Jane saw, and through it she could hear 
their voices quite plainly. 

Stepping slowly and softly, she went up 
stair after stair; but, oh! the stairs squeaked 
as badly as the door had; and it would be 
ten times worse to be caught there. For 
there would be no escape. 

Jane was in such a fright that she trem- 
‘bled all over, and her face burned as though 
all the blood in her body had rushed into it, 
and her ears rang as if there were a dinner- 
bell ringing in each. But over the ringing, 


. she heard the fearful creak that one stair 
" gave as she stepped on it. 


‘* Dear me!” exclaimed her Aunt Ellen; 
4* what a squeaky door that is! I wonder 
who set it epen? Wait a moment, dear, till 
I shut it.’’ 

Jane sank down on a stair more than half 
way up, feeling as if she would faint away. 
She-could go neither down nor up. She sat 
there with her eyes shut, expecting every 
breath to hear her name called, and herself 
ordered down. She heard the door into her 
aunt’s chamber open, heard the step in the 
entry, heard the other door banged, then 
again a step and again a bang, then her 
aunt’s voice inside the chamber. 

*¢ Now finish the story, dear.’’ 

Jane could scarcely believe her good for- 
tune. Miss Mills had merely closed the 
‘squeaking door and gone back, without once 
glancing up the dark stairs, too much inter- 
ested in what she was hearing to think of a 
listener there. 

Jane waited a moment to recover from her 
fright; then, creeping softly towards the 
little window, looked into the chamber. 
Miss Mills and her friend sat quite across the 
room, by the window, and were speaking in 
@ medium tone of voice; but it was easier to 
hear the voices than the words. Once in a 
while she could catch a little. 

**T shouldn’t be at all surprised,” says 
Miss Mills. 

‘* Nor I either,’’ answered the other. 

Now that wasn’t much for Jane to hear, 
‘though the two ladies seemed to think it a 
great deal for them to say; for they looked at 
ach other and nodded, and pressed their 


lips together as if they were thinking dread. 
ful things. Then they began to speak again, 
this time in whispers. 

Jane was in agonies of curiosity. She 
would have given any money, if she had 
possessed it, to be able tohear. She twisted 
herself this way and that, put her ear close 
to the opening, and even leaned through a 
little; she ached all over with the way she 
had to crouch; she worked this way and 
that. By-and-by she caught another bit of 
the conversation. 

‘Mrs. Smith says she watched; and, after 
a while, she saw him come in, go to 
the 

There the lady stopped and listened, say- 
ing, ‘‘What’s that?’ for in bending eagerly 
forward, Jane had made a slight noise. 

“Oh, go on! It’s nothing,” said Miss 
Mills. 

‘¢_-99 to the sideboard,” résumed her 
friend, ‘‘take a bottle out of the lower 
closet, and—— Goodness gracious! what is 
that ?”’ 

Both jumped up at the loud knock, tum- 
ble, scream and bump they heard; and, run- 
ning to the passage, found Jane lying at the 
foot of the stairs, almost senseless. 

If she had jumped up, and shown herself 
only a little hurt, her aunt would have given 
her a good whipping on the spot; for it was 
plain to both that she had been listening; 
but there she lay, perfectly still. 

They got her up, and called help; and 
presently she came to. But such a sight! 
Her face was covered with blood from her 
nose, and there was a big lump puffed out 
on the side of her forehead. They said 
nothing to her about listening, for she was 
punished pretty well for it, they thought. 

After a few hours, they found that she 
was punished more severely than they had 
known at first; for her nose was broken. 
They sent for a doctor, but it was no good. 
Broken the bone was, and broken it would 
stay. 

So Jane had to go through life with her 
nose sunk down in the middle, and her looks 
spoiled, just because she was curious to 
know what didn’t concern her, and because 
she had the mean habit of listening. She 
never hears anything said about little pitch- 
ers having large ears, without thinking that 
they have noses that can be broken, too. 
But I think the break cured her of listening. 

The moral of my story is this: Let the 
little pitchers look out for their noses. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Bpwix R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 


ll—aLmuCe 
bArrAs 
uNcaPe 
aDdeEm 
oSmoSe 
(Landscapes. ) 

13.—Obedience. 


15.—Safeguard. 


39.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In chart, not in map; 
In juice, not in sap; 
In soft, not in hard; 
In pork, not in lard; 
In couch, not in bed; 
In string, not in thread; 
The whole is brownish-red. 
Cora A. L. 


40.—Combined Diamonds and Squares. 

1 Intriumphantly. 2 A salmon in its second 
year. 3 A floating battery. 4 An architectural 
ornament. 5 The last letter of the Greek alpha- 
bet. 6 Merriment (Obs.) 7 In dejectedly. 

MAUDE. 


41.—A Diamond. 

1 Aletter. 2 Apoint. 38 A kind of tea. 4 
Festivity. 5 A mineral of an emerald color. 6 
A British author, 1804-1869 (Web. Biog.) 7 
Grape-stones. 8 A girl’s nickname. 9 A letter. 

SEYAE. 


Anagrams. 
42.—A bad list. 43.—Royal tabor. 
44.—I hear claps. 45.—Hen’s rage. 
46.—Cut in art. 47.—A rat, mind. 
48.—The dear red net. 49.—Rile not Ned. 
MUFTI. 


50.—A Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 11 letters, is the title 
of a person of high rank. The 1, 10, 4, 9, is to 
ponder. The 2, 8, is adhering. The 11, 5, 6, 7, 
8, is supreme power. VETERAN. 


51.—A Square. 
1 Deadly. 2 Toattire. 3 Quavers. 4 A ge- 
nus of perennial grasses. 5 To differ from (Obs. ) 
6 To think. Cora ELL. 


52.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of six letters. ) 

1 To fondle. 2 Atrest. 3 Ceremonial. 4 To 
remove from the mind. 5 Toabide. 6 Concep- 
tion. Primals. To incline to one side. Finals. 
Anger. ANN ELIza. 


Curtailments. 

53.—Curtail an extinct genus of fossil bivalve 
shells, and leave to extend. 

54.—A stout hempen military rope, and leave 
to continue. 5 

55.—A small Italian coin, and leave disposed 
of for money. 

66.—Prepared, and leave a rough body of 
water (Sup.) 

57.—A small tilt-hammer worked by the foot, 
and leave a tree. 

58.—A Turkish judge, and leave an inferior 
kind of maddes. 

59.—A Moorish saint, and leave a kind of 
stork (Zool. ) 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before March 10th, 
we offer a book of poems; and for the next best 
list, a novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the November puzzles were received 
from Birdie Browne, J.D. L., Dull Dick, Vinnie, 
A. Mary Khan, Teddy, Katie Smith, Bert Rand, 
Jack, Maude, Birdie Lane, Bridget McQ., Black 
Hawk, Cora A. L., Ida May, Peggie, Willie L., L 
O. T. and Ann Eliza. 


Prize-Winners. 
Willie L., for the largest list of correct an- 
swers; Birdie Browne, for the next best list. 
Contributions and solutions are solicited from 
all parts of the country. Send as large a variety 
of puzzles as possible, with the answers attached. 


County, Maine. 
Answers to January Puzzles. oa 
1.—Thereupon. 
2.—W 3.—T 
HOD BAR 
HOURI BIJOU 
WOURALI TAJASSU 
DRAWL ROSSE 
ILL USE 
I U 
4.—Decedent. 5.—Apologue. 
6.—Beton. 7.—Betumbled. 
8.—Apriori. 9.—Arshine. 
10.—Pterodactyl. 
12—s Tuf Fy 
 bAngtUe 
oScuLe 
sTapLe 
sEapYe 
(Tastefully. ) 
14.—Hurricane. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


BILLS OF FARE. 
DINNER. 
Mushroom Soup. Rolled Beefsteak. 
Savory Pudding. Spinach in Molds. 
Pippin Pudding. 


BREAKFAST. 


Fruit. Cracked Wheat. 
Poached Eggs. 


LUNCHEON. 


Scalloped Corn and Tomatoes. 
Iced Apples and Cream. 


MusHRoom Soup.—Cover a well-cracked fif- 
teen-cent knuckle of veal with two quarts of cold 
water. As soon as it comes to a boil throw in a 
teaspoonful of salt and skim well; add one onion 
sliced, and a few sprigs of parsley; boil gently 
three hours until the stock has diminished to 
three pints; strain, and season with white pep- 
per; add half acan of mushrooms sliced, and 
cook twenty minutes. Heat a small cup of milk 
to boiling, and stir in a tablespoonful of flour 
wet with the liquor from the half can of mush- 
rooms; when this thickens beat slowly into it a 
whipped egg; add a tablespoonful of butter, and 
turn it all slowly into the soup. Stir until well 
mixed; do notletit boil. This is a most delicate 
and delicious soup. 


ROLLED BEEFSTEAK.—Fry a sliced onion in 
a little butter; take out with a skimmer and lay 
in the pan a sirloin steak; fry this quickly on 
both sides; let it take up all the butter; lay it 
upon a baking pan and spread with a dressing of 
bread-crumbs, the fried onion and seasoning. 
Roll up tightly and fasten with thread and 
skewers. Put over the fire with a half-pint of 
cold water in a close covered saucepan; let it 
heat very slowly and simmer two hours. Layon 
a hot dish, season the gravy, adding a little hot 
water if necessary, and thickening with browned 
flour. Remove the thread and skewers, and 
pour the gravy over the roll. If you have this 
for dinner on a day when you do not have the 
above soup a few chopped mushrooms may be 
added to the dressing and gravy. It.should be 
carved from one end exactly as you would cut a 
jelly cake, and is very nice sliced cold for lun- 
cheon. 


Savory Pupprne.—Soak a cup of the best 
oatmeal over night in cold water; the next morn- 
ing put it in your double boiler with a cup of 
any kind of gravy or broth, and as it thickens 
stir in by littles a quart of milk heated to scald- 
ing. When the milk is all in season to taste 
with salt and pepper, and cook rapidly for ten 
minutes, stirring frequently. Remove from the 


Fish Balls. 


Cold Meat. 


fire, and when nearly cold beat in a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and three whipped eggs. It must 
be perfectly free from lamps. Bake one hour in 
a covered pudding-dish; remove the cover and 
let it brown. When cold this is nice fried ig 
slices. 

SPINACH should be washed many times in cold 
water to free it from sand; put over the fire in 
salted and rapidly boiling water, and cook from 
five to seven minutes from the time the water re- 
commences to boil. Drain and press out all the 
water; chop fine and make very hot in a sauce- 
pan, with butter the size of an egg for a large 
dish of the spinach, a trifle of grated nutmeg, 
pepper and salt. Press hard in a mold wet with 
cold water, and turn out on a heated dish. Gar- 
nish with slices of hard-boiled eggs. 

Pippin PupDING.—Pare and core six large 
pippins and put them in a pudding-dish with a 
cupful of cold water. Cover and bake until a 
straw will pierce them. Let them stand covered 
until the next day, when drain off the water and 
put a spoonful of jelly and a few drops of brandy 
in each apple. Strew with cinnamon and sugar. 
Scald one and a half cups of milk; stir in six 
ounces of macaroons crumbled, a little salt anda 
dessertspoonful of cornstarch wet with cold 
milk; boil for a minute or two and take from the 
fire; whisk it well and let it cool before adding 
the whipped whites of three eggs. Pour this 
custard over the apples and bake for half an hour. 
Make a sauce with the waterin which the apples 
were cooked, sweetened and spiced; thicken with 
a teaspoonful of flour wet with cold water; adda 
tablespoonful of butter, and pour slowly over the 
beaten yolk of one egg. 

For Codfish Cakes our readers are referred to 
the October number of BALLOU’s. 

SCALLOPED CoRN AND TOMATOES.—Mix to- 
gether half acan of each. Stew for half an hour 
with a tablespoonful of butter, a scant teaspoon- 
ful of sugar and salt and pepper by way of sea- 
soning. Put in a buttered dish, strew thickly 
with bread-crumbs, and dot with bits of butter. 
Bake for half an hour. 

Icrep APPLES WITH OREAM.—Pare, core and 
cook a dozen apples in a syrup made of one cup- 
ful of sugar and two of water. When they are 
tender lift them out and cover with a thin layer 
of meringue. Sift granulated sugar over this, 
and let it brown slightly, leaving the oven door 
open. Reduce by boiling the syrup in which 
they were cooked until there is only a gill and a 
half left. When this becomes cold it will bea 
firm jelly. Cut it in squares and lay it on and 
about the apples. Eat cold with cream and 
sugar. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


LENTEN Soups. 


An excellent vegetable soup, which can be 
used as the basis of many Lenten soups, is made 
as follows :— 

Peel and slice three onions, three sma)] French 
carrots, or one large one, and one small, white 
turnip; add several stalks of celery, and three 
leeks, also cut; fry all these with a little butter 
until they begin to turn yellow. The fat taken 
from the top of soup stock is excellent for this 
purpose, and more economical than butter. 
When fried, add a teaspoonful of salt, a green 
Chili pepper, or a piece of a dried one, two cloves, 
afew spoonfuls of shred cabbage, and the regu- 
lar bunch of soup herbs; cover with three quarts 
of water, and simmer for three hours. Do not 
let it decrease to less than two quarts; strain 
through a sieve, partially pressing the vegetables 
through with a wooden spoon. It may be served 
plain the first day, in which case put some crou- 
tons in the tureen, and throw a spoonful of finely 
minced parsley in the soup while it is being re- 
heated. 

Corn Soupr.—This is a very pleasant spring 
soup. Put the contents of a can of corn in a 
chopping-bowl, and chop very fine. Put it over 
the fire with three cups of milk, and simmer very 
slowly for an hour, using great care to prevent 
scorching; strain and press the pulp through a 
sieve, and return to the fire with a tablespoonful 
of butter cut in bits, and rolled in flour. Season 
with pepper and salt, and add three cups of the 
above vegetable broth. 


ITALIAN BEAN Soup.—Boil half a pound of 
beans until soft; mash half of them through a 
sieve, and thin the puree with a quart of vege- 
table broth. Add the remaining half of. the 
whole boiled beans, some minced parsley, pepper 
and salt, and a teaspoonful of butter. 


TomATo Soup.—Stew a can of tomatoes for 
half an hour, with a teaspoonful of sugar, and a 
little salt and pepper; thicken with a heaping 
tablespoonful of flour wet with cold water; boil 
up once, and press through a strainer; return to 
the fire with a quart of the vegetable broth anda 
cup of boiled rice. 


Soup.—Slice two middling-sized onions, 
and fry until turning rather yellow. Add three 
pounds of any firm-fleshed fish, cut in pieces; 
two stalks of celery, two carrots, one leek, two 
cloves, a few sprigs of parsley, one of thyme, one 
bay leaf, and a small, green Chili pepper. Cover 
with cold water, and boil for two hours, or until 
the fish is in rags. This quantity should make 
two quarts of broth. Strain the broth, and re- 
turn to the fire, adding one pint of boiling milk, 
thickened with two tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
a tablespoonful of butter; serve with squares of 
toasted bread on top, and pass slices of lemon 
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with it. Before the milk is added, this broth may 
be used in the place of beef broth for making 
bisques. 

Bisque oF LoBsTER.—Remove the stomach, 
head, and black vein from a boiled lobster. Set 
aside the meat from the tail and large claws for 
a salad; break up the small claws and put them, 
with all the matter found in the )arge shell, over 
the fire, with a pint of cold water; boil twenty 
minutes and strain; return to the fire; add one 
pint of fish-stock, and a cupful of cream that has 
been thickened with a level tablespoonful of 
flour, the coral of the lobster which has been 
dried in the oven and pounded fine, and two or 
three ounces of the flesh of the lobster, cut in 
small dice. Give the whole one boil, season to 
taste, and pour into a tureen containing dice of 
fried bread. If not wanted for a Lenten soup, 
substitute veal broth for the fish broth. 


APppLes wits Rice.—Peel, and with a scoop ~ 
take out the cores of as many apples as are re- 
quired for your party. Put them in a baking- 
dish with a little lemon-peel, and a syrup of 
sugar and water; cover with a baking-sheet or 
plate, and let the apples cook very slowly until 
done, but they must not be the least broken. 
Place the apples on a dish, fill up the centre of 
each with bolled rice; and, if you wish the 
dish to look pretty at a small expense, place a 
dried cherry on the top, ora little preserve of any 
kind will do. Put boiled rice also round the 
apples, and pour over it the syrup in which they 
were cooked. 


A Way To Cook Catr’s LIVER.—Try this 


Austrian method of cooking calf’s liver: Re- 
move the skin from the liver, and cut it in pieces 
as thick as your finger, and lay them in milk for 
several hours; take them out of the milk, and 
sprinkle them with flour; dip them in beaten 
egg, and cover them with flour, with which you 
have mixed a little salt; fry them with hot drip- 
pings, and serve garnished with minced parsley. 


BREAD GRIDDLE CAKES.—These are excellent, 
and may de made of stale bread. Soak a small 
bowl of bread over night in milk; in the morning 
mix half a cupful of flour, into which is put one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
with one quart of milk, three well-beaten eggs, 
and a little salt; beat up the bread with this bat- 
ter until it is very light, and fry a delicate 
brown. The batter should be thick. 


Syrup oF VINEGAR.—Four quarts of vinegar 
and two pounds ef sugar, boiled until a clear 
syrup. Bottle it. Use one ortwo tablespoonfuls 
toa glass of water, and it will be found a very 
agreeable beverage. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


CURIOUS GRAMMAR. 
Remember though box 
In the plural makes boxes, 
The plural of ox, 
Should be oxen, not oxes. 


And remember though fleece 
In the plural is fleeces, 
That the plural of goose, 
Is not gooses nor geeses. 


And remember though house 
In the plural is houses, 
The plural of mouse, 
Should be mice, and not mouses. 


JUDGMENT OF EvrEs.—‘‘What do you consider 
the most beautiful eyes ?’’? was asked. 

“Well, they are very scarce,’’ said the old gen- 
tleman, letting his eyes wander over the half- 
dozen faces before him. ‘‘ Not one here has got 
the ideal eye. It’s a perfect violet, or a velvet 
brewn, as soft and gentle as a doe’s. Violet 
eyes are very rare. I don’t mean deep-blue eyes, 
but genuine purple eyes. Babies have them 
sometimes, but I’ve seen only one or two women 
with them, and nevera man. They denote too 
perfect a character for that—gentleness, intelli- 
gence, devotion and boundless faith. These vir- 
tues are not often found in one person. 

“Brown eyes? Yes, they are plentiful; and, 
physically, perhaps, the most beautiful eyes in 
the world. I think they come next to violet eyes, 
when they are light enough to read feeling in 
them. Dark-brown eyes are too deep. They 
seldom mirror the heart feelings, but are fine to 
look at.”’ 

““Gray eyes are the most common in the 
world; so what, in general, do they characterize 
in the opinion of the eyeologist ?”’ asked a youth 
with a pair of blue-gray orbs. 

‘“‘Well, there are a hundred different kinds of 
gray eyes, you know,”’ said the old gentleman. 
‘*Yours are one kind, and mine another. People 
haven’t become advanced enough to have more 
than four or five colors to apply to eyes; so any 
that are not blue, or black, or brown, or hazel, 
are called gray. You seldom see a real stupid 
person with gray eyes; but the genuine gray— 
that is always found among highly intellectual 
people. Steel-gray eyes with large pupils, denote 
intense feeling; blue-gray eyes are general among 
people with kindly hearts. You never find a 
real mean spirit behind a pair of blue-gray eyes. 

‘I’ve made a study of real blue eyes,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘They denote quickness of thought, 
and generally fine physical development, when 
they are large and bright. About nine-tenths of 
our engineers, railroad brakemen, lighthouse 
keepers, policemen, cadets, army» and navy 


officers, and many others selected for physical 
perfection, have blue eyes. Very few blue-eyed 
people are color-blind or near-sighted. 

‘* Hazel eyes denote musical ability and grace 
of person. They are very pretty eyes, too, and 
then there are real green eyes. They are not so 
scarce as is generally supposed; but I haven't 
made a close study of them, or of yellow eyes, 
either. I hear the latter are very fashionable, 
but I shouldn’t imagine a yellow-eyed person 
would have a nice disposition.”’ 

After a further discussion about the value of 
eyeology, the old scientist put on his gold-rimmed 
glasses over a pair of sharp gray eyes, and wan- 
dered out of the square, pausing to ascertain the 
color of the optics of every person who passed. 


Buy with Your Eyres OPpEN.—Parties in- 
tending purchasing silver-plated ware, should 
not forget the fact that it is almost impossible to 
tell by the general appearance of the articles 
whether they are heavily plated or not. The 
only reliable evidence the purchaser can depend 
on is the impress, or trade-mark of the manufac- 
turer; and care should be taken to select only 
those of standard and well-known makers. First- 
class goods, if observed carefully, will show that 
they are finished in a workmanlike manner, all 
parts nicely fitted and joined together, an article 
of beauty and durability combined. Such goods 
will afford the purchaser every satisfaction. But 
if the article is badly soldered, and the ornamen- 
tal parts coarse and blurred, or the chasing and 
engraving badly done, do not purchase at any 
price. Such articles will wear only a short time, 
and while used will prove injurious to health. 
There are too many unprincipled dealers in 
Electro-plate, and peddlers of the same, who are 
constantly palming off on the unsuspecting, 
goods that are made of the cheapest kinds of 
metals, and very lightly plated. Avoid all such 
dealers, and when the fact is ascertained, demand 
your money back, and publish such a dealer 
among all your friends. 


Tue Happy Home.—The truth cannot be too 
often repeated that no home can be rendered 
permanently happy or wretched by mere circum- 
stances; that it is not wealth, nor style, nor 
learning, nor leisure, nor labor, which gives to 
the household its saving or ruinous influence 
over the young lives that spring up in a sacred 
circle. ‘‘ Tone and temper,” as a wise man had 
said—good sense, human love—these only can 
insure a happy home. 

A parlor may be neat and delightsome, and 
filled with innumerable suggestions of domestic 
felicity, even though its owners are ignorant of 
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the latest devices of estheticism. No flowers are 
brighter than the common “hardy” plants 
which are in the reach of all. No books are so 
full of intellectual riches for a sturdy brain as 
the dozen antiquated volumes which hardly any 
old family is without. No music is so sweet as 
the artless carol of a happy heart. No boys or 
girls are blither than those brought up on homely 
fare, but into whose souls there is continually 
pouring through the avenue of every sense the in- 
estimable blessing of a mother’s and father’s love. 


IMPALPABLE.—The bed of the ocean is, to an 
enormous extent, covered with lava and pumice 
stone. Still more remarkable is it to find the 
floor of the ocean covered in many parts with the 
dust of the meteorites. These arelike miniature 
comets, and are for the most part broken into 
innumerable fragments. We are all familiar 
with the heavenly visitants as shooting stars, but 
it has been only lately discovered that this cos- 
mic dust forms layers at the bottom of the 
deepest seas. Between Honolulu and Tahiti, at 
adepth of two thousand three hundred and fifty 
fathoms—over two miles and a half—a vast layer 
of this material exists. Falling upon land this 
impalpable dust is undistinguishable; but, accu- 
mulating for centuries in the sea depths, it forms 
a wondrous story of continuous bombardment of 
this planet by cometary bodies. 


A LEesson IN ETIQUETTE.—Engage in an ar- 
gument with every person you meet. 

If aman has a glass eye, a wooden leg, or a 
wig, always refer to it. 

Never listen to other persons, for if you do you 
may forget what you are going to say yourself. 

If with strangers, always use profane and vul- 
gar words. You will be surprised how they will 
change their estimate of you. 

When a man is talking, let your eyes and mind 
wander about the room, and when he gets 
through, ask him to repeat what he said. 

Never talk in a mild, gentle and musical voice, 
but toot up high and loud. Drown other people’s 
voices if you can’t drown their ideas. 

If a person makes a mistake in grammar, or 
calls a word wrong, always correct him, especially 
if there are several persons around to hear. 

Always talk of your private, personal and 
family matters while conversing with strangers. 
They like to listen to long accounts of how you 
had the rheumatism. 

Always make fun of the locality where you are 
staying. If you can’t do that, ridicule or abuse 
some of the leading citizens. A son or daughter 
may be present, and they will like to hear you 
ridicule their old father. 

Insist on talking about subjects that the rest 
of the company have never heard anything 
about. If you can’t find a foreign subject, like 
Europe, or what you did in college, pick out the 
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prettiest girl in the room, and whisper to her. 

Always pretend to great gentility yourself, and 
ridicule people who come up from a modest be- 
ginning. If you can’t say that your ancestors 
belonged to ome notable family, make a strong 
point of being acquainted with a great many dis- 
tinguished people yourself, and constantly refer 
to the time when you were at college. 


A Race or Giants.—Heretofore there have 
been grave doubts as to whether any races of men 
existed on this earth very much larger than those 
who now people it. Breeds of small men who 
might almost be called dwarfs, have lived on 
portions of this planet. Professor Scheveinfurth 
discovered a race of dwarfs in Central Africa, 
and Miss Alice Le Plongeon has described the 
ruins of quite a city in Central America, all the 
houses of which could have been inhabited only 
by dwarfs, for the entrances and rooms would 
have been too small for people five or six feet 
high. In April last, near Cartersville, Ga., a 
heavy freshet of water uncovered acres of skulls 
and bones from what is known as the Tumlin 
Mound field. Some of these were so large they 
must have been the remains of veritable giants. 
Indeed, one thigh-bone must have belonged to a 
frame nearly fourteen feet high. The account 
goes on to say that many curious ornaments of 
shell, brass, and stone were mixed up with the 
bones, and it is evident that some of the bodies 
had been inclosed in small vaults built of stone. 
A representative of the Smithsonian Institute of 
Washington, is now investigating these remark- 
able archeological relics. The report is awaited 
with interest, for it will open a new chapter in 
biology if such a race of Titans ever existed. 


StmpLE RuLEs FOR SPELLING. —To spell 
correctly is a fine art. Bad spel isa fault too 
common among educated peopl It is also a 
common faultamong businessmen. The follow- 
ing simple rules will, if observed, correct the bad 
spelling of words in ordinary use. 

Words ending in e drop that letter before the 
termination able, as in move, movable; unless 
ending in ce or ge, when it is retained, as in 
change, changeable, etc. 

Words of one syllable ending in a consonant, 
with a single vowel before it, double that conso- 
nant in its derivatives, as ship, shipping, ete. 
But if ending in a consonant with a double vowel 
before it, they do not double the consonant in 
derivatives, as troop, trooper, etc. 

Words of more than one syllable ending in a 
consonant preceded by a single vowel, and ac- 
cented on the last syllable, double that consonant 
in derivatives, as commit, committed; but except 
chagrin, chagrined. 

All words of one syllable ending in 1, with a 
single vowel before it, have double ll at the close, 
as mill, sell. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


SMILE WHENEVER YOU CAN. 


When things don’t go to suit you, 
And the world seems upside down, 
Don’t waste your time in fretting, 
But drive away that frown; 
Since life is oft perplexing, 
’Tis much the wisest plan, 
To bear all trials bravely, 
And smile whenever you can. 


Why should you dread the morrow, 
And thus despoil to-day ? 
For when you borrow trouble, 
You always have to pay. 
It is a good old maxim, 
Which should be often preached— 
Don’t cross the bridge before you 
Until the bridge is reached. 


You might be spared much sighing, 
If you would keep in mind, 

The thought that good and evil, 
Are always here combined. 

There must be something wanting, 
And though you roll in wealth, 

You may miss from your casket, 
That precious jewel—health. 


And though you’re strong and sturdy, 
You may have an empty purse 
(And earth has many trials 
Which I consider worse) ; 
But whether joy or sorrow 
Fill up your mortal span, 
will make your pathway brighter, 
To smile whenever you can. 


A correspo Ponggnt relates the following laugh- 
able story :— 

I knew a darkey once, who, unlike most of his 
race, was industrious and economical. The 
result was that he owned a “‘ house and lot’’ near 
a little village in Western Pennsylvania. He 
soon concluded that it wouldn’t do to own prop- 
erty of this kind without keeping domestic ani- 
mals on it, and determined to ‘“‘stock”’ it. His 
first acquisition was an old sheep, of the male 
persuasion, which he was very proud of. He 
spent many leisure moments playing with the 
animal, and teaching it various pranks. His 
chief amusement was to get down on the grass on 
allfours and nod defiance at the animal. Seeing 
which, the Jatter would make a savage plunge at 
him and attempt to try whose head was the hard- 
est. (It is a question.) But as the savage crea- 
ture came forward like a battering ram, darkey 
would incline his head suddenly and drop his 
face upon the earth. The consequence was, that 
the sheep, missing his mark, would tumble over 
and over for a rod or two. 


One day, the fellow called a couple of passing 
neighbors to witness the achievement. They 
came to the fence and looked over, while he got 
down on hands and knees, as usual, and began 
to nod at his property. The sheep did not seem 
to see him at first, but presently raised his head 
from the grass on which it was grazing, and 
frowned upon him. 

jis watch him now!” said Sambo, in 
glee. 

Old Buckey made a rush, as was his wont, and 
Sambo suddenly dropped his face to the ground. 
But, as the fiends would have it, his flat nose 
came in contact with a small, sharp snag he had 
not observed before, and he jerked back just in 
time to receive the full shock of the sheep’s hard 
head between his own nose and wool. There 
was such a rolling and tumbling over and over 
for the next quarter of a minute, that the neigh- 
bors could not tell which was the sheep and which 
was the darkey. They soon got separated, 
though, and Mr. Darkey got slowly up, grinned 
foolishly, and said:— 

“Pun my word, he nebber done dat afore! 
T’se a-gwine to 


Gittin’ too smart for dis nigger. 
stop foolin’ wid sich a follah as dat!’’ 

There was plenty of mutton in the neighbor- 
hood the next day, but that sheep was never seen 
again. 


Col. ‘‘ Bob”’ Ingersoll has never been a hotel 
clerk, but he seems to understand what every 
traveler demands of the much-abused attache in 
the office of the inn. In sending his regrets to 
the dinner of the Hotel Men’s Association, he 
wrote :— 

‘Hoping that the inventive genius of the 
country will finally build hotels with only front 
rooms with southern exposure, raise cattle en- 
tirely composed of tenderloin, chickens all breast, 
and fish without bones; produce eggs that grow 
fresher as the years roll by, and in addition to 
this, put in operation some scheme for funding 
bills on long time at a low rate of interest, with 
breakfast, dinner, supper, and lodging coupons 
attached.”’ 


‘Senator Beck went fishing the other day,’ 
said one of his colleagues, ‘‘ and he did the most 
stupid thing I ever heard of. He started out early 
in the morning for the Upper Potomac. The 
favorite bait of these high-bred fisherman is 4 
frog. Frogs are procured a day in advance by 
boys in the vicinity where the fishing is to be 
done. Beck does not seem to care very much 
when he goes fishing whether he catches any- 
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thing or not, if he has a number of jolly compan- 
jons with him. Soon after his arrival at his 
destination for fishing, he set his pole, run out 
his line, and threw his hook with a small, live 
frog upon it. The vigorous statesman then took 
a position on the bank of the river and talked to 
his companions, smoked and discussed future 
legislation. A number of times he saw his line 
pull taut, and the pole to sway a little, but never 
was there that hum and that swish of the line 
which indicates the presence of a bass. Beck’s 
companions told him it was the frog pulling at 
his line, and he did not pull it up until the time 
had arrived for him to return to Washington. 

“<*Tt will be a cold day when I go fishing 
again,’ said the senator, as he began to reel in 
his line. ‘I haven’t had a bite to-day, and it’s 
the best point in the river for bass. The morn- 
ing, too, is very favorable. Do you know why I 
haven’t caught a fish?’ the senator inquired. 
‘It’s because that confounded little green frog 
has been sitting on that stone out there looking 
at me all the time. I'haven’t said a word; I have 
seen that frog’s eye on me constantly, and it is at 
that frog that I have thrown so many stones and 
made so many gestures and bellowed so loudly.’ 

“The senator continued to pull in his line. 
His companions watched him intently. Finally 
he was heard to exclaim :— 

“ ‘Well, ’ll be blowed!’ 

“The line whipped up to the stone, and the frog 
was pulled off. It was then discovered that the 
frog had climbed out on the stone immediately 
after it was thrown into the river, and had sat 
there with the hook in its mouth.” 


A manufacturer and vender of quack medi- 
cines recently wrote to a friend for a strong rec- 
ommendation of his (the manufacturer’s) ‘‘ Bal- 
sam.’’ In a few days he received the following, 
which we call pretty strong:— 

“DEAR Srtr:—The land composing this farm 
has hitherto been so poor that a Scotchman 
could not get a living off it, and so stony that we 
had to slice our potatoes and plant them edge- 
wise; but hearing of your balsam, I put some on 
the corners of a ten-acre field, surrounded by a 
rail fence, and in the morning I found that the 
rocks had entirely disappeared, a neat stone wall 
encircled the field, and the rails were split into 
fire-wood, and piled symmetrically in my back 
yard. I put half an ounce in the middle of a 
huckleberry swamp, and in two days it was 
cleared off, planted with corn and pumpkins, and 
a row of peach-trees in full blossom through the 
middle. As an evidence of its tremendous 
strength, I would say that it drew a striking like- 
hess of my eldest son out of the mill-pond, drew 
a blister all over his stomach, drew a load of po- 
tatoes four miles to market, and eventually drew 
a prize of ninety dollars in a lottery.” 


‘Should I, in coming down-stairs with my 
girl’s father, precede him, or allow him the pre- 
cedence ?” asks a young man. It depends en- 
tirely upon what you have been doing, or how 
big he is. If you have been doing anything 
wrong, and the old man’s bigger than you, and you 
can get behind him, you can readily see what an 
advantage you will have by being behind him. 
If he is stronger than you, it doesn’t make much 
difference who’s behind at the start, as you will 
probably reach the youngest step first. If you 
have merely been making a friendly visit, and it 
is simply a question of politeness, you should 
always allow “‘his nibbs”’ the place of honor, 
i e.,in front. This will also give you an oppor- 
tunity ef squeezing her hand, or stealing a kiss 
while his back is turned towards you. We would 
advise all young men to court in the kitchen, for 
if anything wrong happens then, it is much 
harder for friends of the family to raise you up- 
stairs than to chuck you down. 


The steamer S—— exploded several years ago 
with terrible effect, and burned to the water’s 
edge. Captain S—— was blown into the air, 
alighting near a floating cotton-bale, upon which 
he floated uninjured, but much blackened and 
muddied. Arriving at last at a village several 
miles below, to which news of the disaster had 
preceded him, he was accosted by the editor of 
the village paper, with whom he was well ac- 
quainted, eager for an item. 

“T say, is the S—— blown up ?” 

66 Yes,”’ 

‘*Was Captain S—— killed ?” 

am the captain.” 

“The thunder you are! How high were you 
blown ?” 

‘* High enough to think of every mean thing I 
ever did in my life before I came down here.”’ 

The other started on a run fogghis office. The 
paper was about going to press; and, not wishing 
to omit the item of intelligence for the next 
issue, two weeks off, wrote as follows :— 

“*The steamer S—— has burst her boilers, as 
we learn from Captain S——, who says he was 
up long enough to think of every mean thing he 
ever did in his life before he lit. We suppose he 
was up about three months. 


A few days ago a two-cent dog sprang from an 
alley on High Street, elosely followed bya five- 
cent brick. Rounding the corner at right angle, 
he came in contact with the feet of a Dutch 
woman, who was carrying a jug of molasses in 
one hand, and a basket of eggs in the other. 
The sudden collision of the dog with her lower 
extremities threw her from her feet, and she sat 
down upon the basket of eggs, at the same time 
breaking the jug of molasses upon the sidewalk. 
A young gentleman, with satchel in hand, anx- 
ious to catch the train, was running close behind 
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and, stepping upon the fragments of the jug and 
its contents, sat down on the chest of the Dutch 
woman, who said, ‘‘Mine Got!’’ In the mean- 
time, the dog had run against the feet of # team 
of horses attached to a load of potatoes, and they, 
taking fright, started for home. The end board 
being out, they unloaded the potatoes along the 
road as they went. Crossing the railréad track 
about a mile from this place, the wagon caught 
in the rails and tore one of them from its place. 
A freight train, coming along a few minutes 
later, was thrown from the track, smashing up 
half a dozen cars, and killing thirty or forty hogs. 
The horses, on reaching home, ran through the 
barnyard and overturned a milk-pail, the con- 
tents of which another two-cent dog licked up. 
One of the horses, having broken his leg, was 
killed the next morning, and the other was crip- 
pled for life. It is now a much-mooted question 
whether the man who threw the brick at the two- 
cent dog, or the owner of the dog is responsible 
for the chapter of accidents which followed. 
Some think they are. 


A certain political speaker was addressing a 
large audience in Virginia, and descanting vehe- 
mently against proscriptions of foreigners, when 
his eye fell upon a little German Jew, a peddler 
of ready-made clothing, who seemed to be very 
much impressed with the argument of the orator, 
greedily swallowing everything he uttered. This 
was too good an opportunity not to make the 
best of it, and looking the peddler full in the eye, 
he exclaimed, complacently :— 

“ Furriner, didn’t you come to this country to 
escape from the tyrannical, ‘down-trodden and 
oppressed Europe? Didn’t you flee to these 
happy shores to live in a land of freedom, where 
the great right of suffrage is guaranteed all? 
Didn’t you, furriner ?”’ 

He paused foma reply, when the little peddler 
squeaked out :— 

“No sir; I comes to dis country to sell sheep 
ready-made cloding.”’ 

The astonishment of the orator, and the shouts 
of the multitude, cannot be described. This fin- 
ished the harangue. 


An acquaintance relates the following comical 
scene which he witnessed one night out West at 
a village theatre :— 

The piece had passed off without interruption, 
until the last scene. The character of Romeo 
was excellently enacted and loudly applauded. 
The very model of the lover was before the tomb 
of the Capulets, gazing upon the motionless form 
of her who had so attracted his soul, and medi- 
tating upon committing an act which would send 
his spirit to that undiscovered country where he 
supposed Juliet’s had gone. Just as he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Hero’s to my love!’’ and, at the same 
time, raised the vial which contained the poison 


to his lips, a stalwart young countryman jumped 
upon the stage, seized him, dashed the vial from 
his hand, crushing it into atoms, and yelling:— 

‘* Yer darned fool! she ain’t dead! Only been 
takin’ a little sleepin’ medicine. Didn’t yer get 
the parson’s letter ?’’ 

“‘Sirrah!’’ growled out the enraged 
while the house fairly shook with laughter, 

“Why, yer gal ain’t dead, I tell yer. The way 
it was, they wanted to make Julia marry that 
chap thar,” pointing at Paris, ‘‘ whose business 
you have just settled, but I tell you Julia war 
spunk,—she got her back up and vowed she 
wouldn’t do it, even if while she war lying in the 
vault the ghost of the other feller whom you kilt 
should dash her brains out with the bones of 
some of her dead cousins. Wal, her spunk war 
up, and she took the stuff the parson fixed, so 
she could play the possum till you got hum. 
That’s the way it war,” replied the countryman, 
giving the desperate lover a tremendous poke in 
the ribs with his elbow, apd at the same time 
loosing his hold. 

“Curses on the fellow!’ muttered the raving 
tragedian, as he stalked behind the scenes. 

“Wal, now,” said the countryman, fronting 
the audience, “‘if that ain’t a leetle the meanest 
fellow I ever did see, I hope to be swowed. That’s 
all the thanks I get for stopping him from pizen- 
in’ himself. Hope to be etarnally smashed if 
ever I go to interfere ag’in when a feller wants 
to murder himself,’’ he continued, as he clam- 
bered back to his seat, just in time to prevent his 
upper story from coming in contact with the cur- 
tain as it descended. ° 


‘*Get eout, you puppy! Let me alone, or I'll 
tell my ma!”’ cried Sal Smith to her lover, Jake 
Jones, who sat about ten feet from her. 

“T ain’t touchin’ on you, Sal,” responded 
Jake. 

‘Well, perhaps you don’t mean to, nuther—do 
you 9” . 

**No, I don’t.”’ 

“*Cause you are too tarnal scary, you long- 
legged, lantern-jawed, slab-sided, pigeon-toed, 
gangle-kneed owl; you hain’t got a tarnal bit of 
sense. Get along home with you!”’ 

‘Now, Sal, I love you, and you can’t help it; 
and ef you don’t let me stay and court you, my 
daddy’ll sue yourn for that cow he sold him 
tother day. By jingo! he said he’d do it.’’ 

‘Well, look here, Jake, if you want to court 
me, you'd better do it as a white man does that 
thing, not set off there as though I was pizen.” 

** How on airth is that, Sal ?”’ 

‘Why, side right up here and hugand kiss me, 
as if you really had some of the bone and sinner 
of man about you. Do you s’pose a woman’s 
only made to look at, you stupid fool, you?” 

“Well,” said Jake, drawing a long breath, “if 
I must, I must; for I love you, Sal.” 
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And so Jake commenced sidling up to her, like 
a maple poker going to battle. Laying his arm 
gently upon Sal’s shoulder, we heard Sal say:— 

“That’s the way to do it, old hoss! that is 
acting like a white man orter!”’ 

“Oh, Jerusalem and pancakes!’’ exclaimed 
Jake, “‘if this ain’t better than any apple-sass 
marm ever made, a darned sight. Crack-e-e! 
buckwheat cakes and ’lasses ain’t nowhere ’long 
side of you, Sal! Oh, how I love you!”’ 

Here their lips came together, and the report 
which followed was like pulling a horse’s hoofs 
out of the mire, and on the following Sunday 
they were married. 

In a certain French village, there is.a law that 
no one shall ride or drive a horse into the river 
running by the place, as the water is used for 
drinking. One morning a man was seen riding 
his horse out of the river, and was at once ar- 
rested. But the judge said the law only prohi- 
bited a man from riding or driving a horse into 
the river, and as the man was only seen riding 
his horse out of the river, he must be discharged. 
And he discharged him. 

Two darkies had to carry a large desk to the 
house of Doctor Blister, who had bought it at a 
furniture store. When they arrived with the 
desk, he was in, and directed them where to put 
it. The darkies expected to get a quarter apiece, 
at least for their extra trouble; but, alas! the 
doctor did not give them anything at all. He 
forgot all about their sufferings in carrying the 
heavy desk up two flights of stairs. 

They consulted together for a moment in the 
hall, and then they began to fight and pound 
each other, calling each other all manner of 
names. No such uproar had been heard since the 
adjournment of the Legislature. 

Dr. Blister, hearing the noise, came out and 
wanted to know what was the cause of the dis- 
turbance. 

“Dis heh niggah kep’ for hisself de money what 
you guv him for us bofe, for totin’ de desk up de 
sta’rs,’’ said Sam. 

“You a liar! De doctor didn’t gib me de 
money! You got de money an’ kep’ it!’’ re- 
torted Jim. 

“You are both wrong, boys,’’ said Dr. Blister. 
“T didn’t give either of you anything; but Ill 
make it all right. Don’t fight any more.”’ ; 

And taking out his pocket-book, he gave them 
a quarter each. 


“Yes, sir,” said Jones to Smith, “‘as men 
grow in age and experience, they advance in 
knowledge.” 

“‘T don’t think so,”’ replied Smith. 

“Don’t think so? That’s rather singular. 
The opinion I hold on the subject is the univer- 
sal opinion.”’ 


“Tt may be; but I have my own opinion, nev- 
ertheless, and it is that the younger we are the 
more we know. WhenI was a youth, I knew 
twice as much as father. NowI am aged, and 
don’t know half as much as my son.”’ 


This is an actual fact. Two St. Paul commis- 
sion men were traveling on the cars. The coach 
was crowded, and one of them had to sit in a 
seat with a lady who had kindly offered it to 
him. The other found a seat directly behind him 
with a gentleman. 

As soon as Mr. Drummer was seated beside 
the lady, she began talking to him. She was a 
loud-voiced person, and asked, so every one in 
the car heard her:— 

“Are you a traveling man ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ said the C. T., blushing. 

“Why do you traveling men never get mar- 
ried ?”’ said the lady. 

“They do. I know a great many of them that 
are,’’ said the C. T. 

*“Youdo!”’ said the lady. 

“Yes, ma’am; most of my friends are married 
men.”’ 

“Well, I have lived in a hotel all my life, and 
I never met one that said he was married,’’ said 
the lady. 

“That’s strange,” said the C. T., modestly. 

“Are you married?’’ asked the lady, in a 
voice that was heard all over the car. 

“No, ma’am; I’m not,” said the C. T., 
blushing. 

The train had come to a dead stop at a station 
just as this last question was asked and an- 
swered, when the C. T. in the back seat 
roused up, nudged by his friend who had been 
interrogated by the lady, and said :— 

“ By the way, G———-,, did you stop at S——— 
this morning ?”’ 

why ?” 

“T left there last night, and your brother-in- 
law said he had just received a telegram from 
your wife, saying that Bennie was very sick, and 
if he saw you to tell you to come home at once.”’ 

The reader can imagine what followed. It 
would be useless to attempt to describe the con- 
vulsions that seized upon the entire car. 


On a trial for an assault which took place at 
the assizes, some years since, a medical witness, 
in giving his evidence, informed the court that, 
on examining the prosecutor, he found him suf- 
fering from a “‘severe contusion of the integu- 
ments under the left orbit, with great extravasa- 
tion of blood, and ecchymosis in the surrounding 
cellular tissue, which was in a tumefied state. 
There was, also, considerable abrasion of the 
cuticle.” 

JupeE—‘“‘ You mean, I suppose, that the man 
had a black eye ?”’ 

Wirness—“ Yes.”’ 
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JupeE—“ Then why not say so at once, in as 
few words as possible ?”’ 


A coon fight is oneof the glories of life in Ken- 
tucky. The programme is this:— 

Some one announces to the gentlemen plant- 
ers of an extended neighborhood that he will give 
a barbacue and coon fight on a certain day, at such 
a place, and they are invited to bring themselves, 
their friends and their dogs, for his coon is a 
veteran, and will make a big fight. This brings 
a large gathering of men and dogs to enjoy the 
feast and the fight. The coon is placed in a 
barrel with one head out, laid flat, so that he 
cannot be taken on the flank or rear, and the dog 
that brings out the coon wins the bet. 

On such an occasion, a large party assembled 
with numerous fine dogs, eager for the fray. 
The sport began, but every dog of the party was 
whipped out by the sharp teeth and claws of the 
gallant coon. There was a noisy clamor, and 
some tough swearing at the result. A Yankee 
present looked on with a grin of delight, as each 
defeated dog gave up the battle. He had with 
him a miserable, yellow cur, which went sneak- 
ing about with its tail between its legs, snapping 
and shying at every dog that offered tokens of 
friendly introduction. In the midst of the up- 
roar, Yankee quietly remarked :— 

‘Wal, gentlemen, I think I have got a dog that 
will bring you eout that ’ere coon.”’ 


AND OTHERWISE. 


“Where is he? Where is he? Bring him 
out!’’ shouted a score of witnesses. 

“‘Thair he is!’’ pointing to the miserable cur, 

There was a general laugh, and immediate 
offers of bets in any quantity. 

‘Wal, gentlemen, I haint got much money, 
but here’s my watch and three dollars. That 
’ere watch is a leetle old, but it’s an all-fired nice 
time-keeper.”’ 

“T’ll bet you ten dollars against your watch and 
the money.”’ 

“Wal, I guess that’s about fair. I'll do it.” 

After a great deal of coaxing and pulling, the 
mongrel was hauled close to the mouth of the 
barrel. The Yankee, after patting and calling 
his dog pet names for a minute, suddenly seized 
him and thrust him into the barrel stern first. 
The next instant, with an agonized yelp, out 
came the dog, and out came the coon, too, fas- 
tened by teeth and claw to the haunches of the 
fleeing dog. The screams that followed may not 
be described. 

‘“*T guess I’ll take that ’ere money and watch,” 
quietly remarked Mr. Yankee. And he took 
them. 

The loser, with a scowl, by way of self-comfort, 
observed :— 

reckon your dog is spoiled.” 

‘*Wal—yes—guess he’s a leetle damaged; but 
I never reckoned him worth more’n ten dollars.” 


‘*T have called, sir, at my earliest convenience, in response to your advertisement 
for a young man of refined address and taste in the ladies’ department of your 
establishment. 
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OUR DRUGCGIST 


Says: When a customer asks 
for THE BEST Spring Medi- 
cine I invariably recommend 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


From A. 8. Putnam, Druggist, 27 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. : 

** Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, in my opinion, 
has no equal as a blood purifier. It is a 
standard medicine; as much so as any 
pharmaceutical preparation in my store. 
I have sold this remedy for many years, 
and it always gives perfect satisfaction 
to my customers. It is made of the best 
ingredients, from a formula of extraordi- 
nary merit, well known to physicians 
and druggists. For the cure of scrofula, 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the most popular 
and effective remedy in use. I sell more 
of it than of all other Sarsaparillas.” 

From F. & E. Bailey & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 

“Having sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
since it was first placed upon the mar- 
ket, we can say, after an experience 
covering a quarter of a century, that we 
have yet to learn of a case where it has 
failed to give satisfaction. Its merits 
are fully established.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, 


And other affections of the Throat or Lungs, are speedily cured by the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. This medicine is an anodyne expectorant, potent in its 
action to check the advance of disease, allaying all tendency to Inflammation and 
Consumption, and speedily restoring health to the afflicted. 


pa 


‘Last December I suffered severely 
from Bronchitis. My physician advised 
me to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
which I did. 
and less than a bottle of this medicine 
cured me.” — E. D. Piper, Elgin, Ill. 


he first dose relieved, | i 


** Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral once saved 
my life. I had aconstant Cough, with 
Night Sweats, became greatly reduced 
in tlesh, and was declining rapidly. One 
bottle of the Pectoral cured me.” —A. J. 
Eidson, M. D., Middletown, Tenn. 


LUNG COMPLAINTS. 


“T have no hesitation in saying that I 
regard Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as the 
best remedy, within my knowledge, for 
the cure of Colds, Chronic Bronchitis, 
Coughs, and all diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs.” —M. A. Rust, M. D., South 


» M 


“About three years , as the re- 
sult of a bad Cold, I had a Cough, 
from which I could get no relief until 
I commenced using <Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. One bottle of this medicine 
effected a complete cure.”—J. Tooley, 


Ironton, Mich. 


“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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Leading Shoe Dealers evervwhere 
commen lit. Ise ovemiral. Takeno 
. Beware of imit «trons, 


MFRS., NEW YORK. 


Absolutely the best. Softens and F 
serves leather. Makes ladies’ shoes 
new, not varnished, 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


A pair of slippers—two toboggans.— Wash- 
ington Critic. 

Woman may be a puzzle, but man is not 
willing to give her up.—_New Haven News. 


Love may be blind, but marriage is a very 
successful eye doctor.—St. Paul Herald. 


The divorce courts can tell you all about 
repudiated bonds.—Burlington Free Press. 


A glue factory at Cincinnati has failed. 
One would think a glue factory would stick. 
—Pittsburg Chronicle. 

The daily newspaper portrait is of some 
use, after all. It shows how a man may look 
in old age.—New Haven News. 


The amount of ice-water running to waste 
these days is simply appalling.—Philadelphia 
Call. 

“°Tis love that makes the world go 
round.” It also makes the young man go 
’round—to the house of his girl about seven 
nights a week.— Norristown Herald. 


Photographer (to sitter)—“‘ You’re sure 
the position which you — the one you 
want ?”’ 

Sitter—“‘ Yes, positive.”’ 

Photographer—‘ Just to make doubly sure, 
won’t you ceme here and look in the camera 
and see ? ’— Judge. 


How to Keep Posted.—Mrs. A.—‘‘I see 
you have got a new servant girl.” Mrs. 
B.— Yes, I make it a point to get a new 
one every month.’”? Mrs. A.—‘‘ But that 
must be very inconvenient.’”?> Mrs. B.— 
“Yes; but there is nothing going on in this 
that I don’t know all about it.”"—Texas 
Siftings. 

An authoress who signs herself ‘* Mamie 
May,” may write quite as vigorous a story 
as the author who signs her name ‘‘ George 
Eliot;” but nothing will induce a sensible 
person to read a story from the pen of the 
former in order to convince himself of the 
fact.—Norristown Herald. 

“ John, I called yeu,”’ said Mrs. Crimson- 
beak, when the hour for fire-building arrived 
the other morning. 

“Well, Dve got two pairs—Jacks and 
nines,” said the unconscious husband, as he 


turned over for another snoeze.— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


A new device is called the ‘* bachelor but- 
ton.”” We have not seen it, but we presume 
it looks very much like a shingle nail run 
through two holes in a waistcoat.—New York 
Graphic. 


Old gentleman (walking very carefully)— 
** Hallo, bub! This fine snow sort of covers 
up the ice so that you can’t see it, doesn’t 
it?” 

Small boy (holding on to the fence)— 
‘** You’re right, old man; but you feel it just 
as much when you slip down.”—Lowell 
Citizen. 

**T have found a letter from a woman in. 
your pocket,’’ said a jealeus wife to her hus- 
band. ‘It is signed‘ Annie,’ too. Itis bad 
enough for you to be running around after 
other women, without getting hold of one 
who has my name.” 

** Did you notice the date ?”’ 

“Why, it is dated Oct. 3, 1873. 

*¢ Yes, my love; it is one of the love-letters 
you wrote me before we were married.”’— 
Drake’s Magazine. 


Sinegal Thompson was an old, one-eyed 
darkey who used to ring the nine o’clock bell 
every evening in the town of Lubec, forty 
years ago. He was very superstitious. The 
beys used to terrorize him on dark nights by 


hiding in the meeting-house and making 


ghostly noises. They had the fun of seeing 
him scamper down hill as if the devil were 
chasing him. They worked old Sinegal into 
such a state of mind that on very dark nights 
he used to ring the nine o’clock bell at eight 
o’clock, so as to dodge “‘ de sperrits.”"—Lew- 
iston (Me.) Journal. 


A man who applied to County Clerk Mar- 
tin for a marriage license, the other day, was 
so nervous that he forgot the name of the 
woman whom he was about to marry, and 
had to go to her house three times before he 
could tell it to the clerk. Each time he 
went to the house, she had to repeat her 
name over to him several times, and as soon 
as he reached the clerk’s office he could not 
remember it, until, at the end of the third 
trip, by a strong effort, he managed to think 
of the name.—Santa Cruz (Cal.) Sentinel. 


A Montreal man who has been struck by 
lightning three times, claims that the heav- 


enly visitations cured him of rheumatism 
and dyspepsia. Lightning has long been 
recognized as a specific for all sorts of dis- 
eases, but it is not often the patient is left 
in a condition to indite unsolicited testimo- 
nials.—Boston Transcript. 


‘¢ Hello! there goes the bell!’’ exclaimed 
the apothecary. ‘‘Confound it! wonder if 
they’ll let me rest in the grave? However, 
I suppose I’ve got to get up.” 

He yawns, crawls out of bed very slowly, 
gets on his clothes with unconventional 
carelessness, and goes down-stairs. Open- 
ing the door, he is met with the request :— 

‘* Sorry to trouble you, but have you a two- 
cent postage stamp? That’s a three-cent 
piece, I believe. You needn’t mind the 
change; I shall be in in the morning.”’ 

The druggist was so taken aback that his 
presence of mind quite forsook him, and he 
slammed the door in the face of his midnight 
customer.—Boston Transcript. 


_ “The great trouble with you, John, is,” 
said a lady to her husband, who was suffering 
from the effects of the night before, ‘‘ you 
cannot say ‘No.’ Learn to say ‘ No,’ John, 
and you will have fewer headaches. Can 
you let me have a little money this morn- 
ing?” 

“No,” said John, with apparent ease.— 
Puck. 


‘* Now this piece is a very difficult one,”’ 
said the orchestra leader, ‘and I shall try 
something distinctly new in it. All but the, 
trombone player are to stop at a certain time 
when I nod my head instead of waving the 
baton.”’ 

‘* When shall I stop?” asked the trom- 
bonist. 

‘¢ Just before I nod my head,” replied the 
leader.— Tid-Bits. 


“Well, doctor, is there any improvement 
in my condition this morning ?”’ 

“‘ Hardly, my Christian friend. I am 
afraid you’ll have to be thinking of the great 
change. You do, of course, sometimes con- 
sider the certainty of death?” 

“Oh, yes, doctor. That thought strikes 
me every time you enter the room.”— Yon- 
kers Gazette. 


You are fixing up the house very fine- 
ly,’’ remarked a guest at a down-town hotel 
to the colored porter. 

*¢ Yes, sah,’’ replied the latter; ‘‘ new fer- 
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niter, new carpets, an’ eberythin’. And we’s 
going to hab some new ‘lectric lights.” 
‘*Going to have new electric lights, are 
you?” 
Yes, sah; the condensel kind.’’—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle Telegraph. 


There was a fire in one of the suburbs of 
Boston, recently, and all the neighbors, of 
course, turned out to assist in the removal of 
the goods from the burning house. A small 
boy who was present, said to one of these:— 

“T’m awfully glad it wasn’t your house 
that caught fire, Mrs. P. 

‘*Well, I’m glad, too,’’ was the response. 

**°Cos, you see, our house is so near to 
yourn that it might catch afire, too.—Boston 
Record. 


Peckham, (meeting an old friend)—‘‘ Why, 
Dingley, is this you? I haven’t seen you 
for ten years. How are you, anyhow?” 

Dingley—‘‘ Oh, I’m just like I used to be. 
By the way, Peckham, how’s your wife? 
You used to say you had the boss girl when 
you were single.” 

Peckham(sadly)—‘‘She’s still boss.’’—Life. 


‘¢ The social season promises to be one of 
great brilliancy, Cicely, my dear,” said she 
to her best friend, as she dropped in for a 
morning call. , 

‘*Oh dear, yes. There will be no end of 
receptions, and all that. I suppose you have 
your last season’s toilets all made over, 
and 

‘*Last season’s toilets! Why, my dear, 
I’m to come out new throughout.” 

““That’s just what I wanted to know,” 
thought Cicely. ‘I shall govern myself ac- 
cordingly. She sha’n’t go ahead of me.”— 
Hartford Post. 


“Ah, madam,” he said, as he extended a 
hand to help her up, ‘‘I never saw a more 
graceful fall. You threw up your arms like 
a born actress, your little feet indulged in a 
shuffle, and down you settled with a swan- 
like movement which was superb.”’ 

Really, sir?” 

‘¢ Honest injun, madam.”’ 

And he picked up a No. 7 rubber which 
had been flung from her left foot, turned her 
back to a dent in the snow which looked as 

if a cottage had been upset there; and, rais- 
ing his hat and making a profound bow, he 
took his leave while she got aboard a street- 
car, and continued to blush and smile for 
sixteen blocks.—Detroit Free Press. 


